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OPA Alters Ideas 
On ‘Gas’ Rationing 


WASHINGTON “Mileage ra- 
x” is term describing OPA’s 
w concept of gasoline rationing, 


hile the price control agency 


it on handling nationwide ra- 
by its coupon system, ODT’s 
r mileage control and Baruch 


mmendation on tire replace- 


2 


play bigger role. P. 3. 


Fuel Oil Rations 
To be 1/3 Normal 


WASHINGTON—Rather than a 


it, OPA now plans to reduce 


consumption in 30 eastern 


mid-western states by one-third 


¢ its coupon rationing sys- 
scheduled to begin around 
ddle of October. Meantime, 
e on conversion from use of fuel 
val grows in intensity with 
perators facing drastic limi- 


1 supply. P. 3. 


Oil Pooling Plan 
Gets ‘Green Light’ 


WASHINGTON 
g plan for East Coast oil supplies 


A broad pool- 


for allocation among_ sup- 


el n basis of 1941 sales posi- 


ts WPB Chairman Nelson's 
for protection against anti- 
tion Meantime ODT spon- 


s tuel oil 


(ruc k mile age. 


delivery pooling plan 


Pr. &, 


Tank Car Priority 
Based on War Need 


WASHING 


IDI 


TON WPB orders 


establish priorities on tank 





ments, fixing 5 classes of 


1 is to tree cars for chemi- 


vegetable fats and oils, 


Al t expense of automotive 
ODT may 


©) r 7 P 1Y 






operate under 





RETAIL PRICES 


WASHINGTON—Within next few 
days, OPA will issue an amend- 
ment to Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 137 authorizing resellers to use 
October 1941 prices as “ceilings” 
for their retail gasoline prices in- 
stead of March 1942 prices, if they 
wish. However, the reseller will 
not be allowed a longer margin 
than he had last October. 


OIL TRAINLOADS 
CHICAGO—Reduction from 139 


to 65 in number of routes which 
handle trainload shipments of oil 
moving into District 1, cutting out 
roads incapable of meeting sched- 
ules and others now loaded with 
other transportation, is in store fol- 
lowing recommendation of oil-rail 
representatives here. New lists of 
routes will be supplied to refiners. 


FUEL RATIONING 


CHICAGO — Oil industry can't 
find substantiation for as drastic a 
cut as one-third in fuel oil con- 
sumption in Mid-West according to 
Frank E. Spencer. chairman of a 
special fuel oil committee named 
by District 2 marketing committee 
to investigate supply situation. 
Committee has not completed its 
study. 


35 M.P.H. VIOLATORS 


WASHINGTON — Stiff penalties 
for violators of the 35 m.p.h. speed 
limit in the nation’s capital are 
proposed by Secretary Ickes who 
would cancel gasoline rations for 
a third speeding offense. 


TRUCKERS ‘VACATION’ 


WASHINGTON — “Vacationing” 
truck drivers for 3 large petroleum 
transporters serving Eastern Sea- 
board are back at work. following 
conference with U. S. Conciliation 
Director Steelman. While wage and 
hours were reported cause of dis- 
pute, there were some indications 
that the workers and union leaders 
were not seeing “eye to eye”. 
Truck tie-up prevented deliveries 
of fuel oil here where orders were 
especially heavy due to OPA’‘s 
Oct. 1 fill-the-tank order. 














War Lays Heavy Hand 
On Oil Jobbers 


Pushed up by rising operating 
costs and reduced volume, and 
pushed down by inflexible gov- 
ernment price ceilings, the oil 
jobber is literally catching it from 
both called feeling 
the impact of the war by some. 
NPN, attempts to 
give a quick picture of the job- 
ber’s situation today 
himself in the middle of rapidly 


ends. It’s 
in this issue, 
as he finds 
developing trend which threatens 


him out. What of his 
What of his 


to wipe 
present? future? 
er. a 











‘Pool’ to Balance 


By End of Month 
NEW YORK 


ber, the East Coast cost-profit shar- 


By end of Octo 


ing “pool” will be in balance and 


participants will have been paid 


for all 


tation 


legitimate excess transpor- 
according to the 


After 


continued in 


expenses, 
management subcommittee. 
that, 


modified form. P. 4. 


“pool may be 


Yields Change Aid 
From RFC Stymied 


WASHINGTON - 
RFC 


for reduced 


Proposals — for 
to reimburse refiners generally 
gasoline vields have 
bogged down due to OPA’s apparent 
anything 


unwillingness to decide 


until there has been an overall re- 
duction in yields to desired levels. 
RFC wants OPA to do the 


cr. 2. 


deciding 


Permit Unloading 


Direct to Trucks 
WASHINGTON 


gency conditions, 


Under emer- 
and ICC are 


safety 


rails 
willing to waive rules to 
permit unloading tank cars direct in- 
to trucks, which in many cases saves 
as well as 
will be 
blanket 


granted. P. 26. 


truck mileage and time 


unloading time. Each case 
decided on its merits; no 


permission will be 
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County map shows fuel oil ra- 
tioning zones. P. 9. 


* 7 . 


Bureau predicts 17% drop in Oc- 
tober ‘gas’ use. P. 15. 


* + . 


Oil plant protection is oils job. 
W.P.R.A. told. P. 16. 


* 7. * 


Study use of propane for break- 
ing in plane motors. P. 16. 
* * * 
Grease institute announces meet- 
ing program. P. 16. 
Texas may call special meeting 
on allowables basis. P. 18. 


7. * * 


Full text of tank car priority sys- 
tem. P. 22. 


* * . 


ICC allows unloading from tank 
car direct to truck. P. 26. 


* * * 


Substitution rule up before Texas 
rails. P. 26. 


. * 7 


Texas to California 
needed, Thompson says. 


pipeline 
P. 26. 


* * * 


Data listed for obtaining war cer- 
tificates for trucks. P. 23. 


. + . 


Rail haul to East Coast rises to 
856.710 b/d. P. 23. 


* * * 


Thefts of ‘gas’ rationing books 
mounts to 50,000. P. 14, 
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TO CARE POR THE VEEDS OF THE SATION 
TAKE CARE OF YOUR METERS FOR THE DURATION 
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Correctly designed and durably built Brodie Meters, like other dependable precision devices, might 
occasionally require some slight attention—some minor adjustment. Small trifles overlooked today 
may result in serious damage later. To keep stock transfers and deliveries accurately efficient—to con- 
tinue serving the needs of your customers, your community and your country, keep your meters in 
tip-top condition. They'll continue to give you the service you desire, when you've given them the 
service they might require. Simplified Brodie Meter construction makes this feasible. Write today for 
Model X Service Manual—No. 190. 
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RALPH N. BRODIE CO., Inc., 950 61st Street, Oakland, California, U.S.A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “BRODICO” e DIVISION OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY e 59 EAST VAN BUREN 
CHICAGO e 302 SOUTH PEARL STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS ¢ REPRESENTATIVES AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Following is a partial list and directory of governmental agencies in Washing- 
ton dealing with matters affecting the oil industry: (List is as accurate as possible 
but is only tentative as room and phone numbers are constantly changing.) 

Abbreviations code: Rm for room; Ex for phone extension. 


Office of Petroleum Coordinator 


New Interior Building, 18th and C Sts., N.W., 
Receptionist 
Mrs. Rosalie E. Reid, Rm 6635, Ex 3429-4820. 
Coordinator 
Harold L. Ickes, Rm 6156, Ex 5000. 
Deputy Coordinator 
Ralph K. Davies, Rm 6654, Ex 3831. 
Assistant Deputy Coordinators 
Robert E. Allen, Rm 6637, Ex 4401. 
Elmer E. Batzell, Rm 6070, Ex 2181 
Everett Lee De Golyer, Rm 6631, Ex 4459. 
Bruce Brown, Rm 6623, Ex 2066. 


Phone REpublic 1820 


Special Assistants 

Dr. John W. Frey, Rm 7424, Ex 4272. 

Joseph A. Fanelli, Rm 6642. Ex 4104. 

Howard T. Mather, Rm 5426, Ex 4626. 

J. Elmer Thomas, Rm 6622, Ex 4735. 

William F. Huff, petroleum consultant, Rm 5216, Ex 3052. 
Executive Ofticer 

Glenn D. Thompson, assistant executive officer, Rm 6412, Ex 4634. 

E. J. Skidmore, special assistant to the executive officer, Rm 6415, Ex 4363 
WPB Priority Consultant 

Robert B. Shirk, chief priority specialist, Rm 7340-42, Ex 4616-17. 


Information Division 
Gordon Sessions, director, Rm 7515, Ex 
Herbert A. Yocom, assistant director, Rm 
Facility Security Division 
W. D. Mason, director, Rm 5213, Ex 4172 


2621. 
7515 


, Ex 4650. 
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Foreign Division 
James T. Duce, Rm 4442, Ex 4417. 
W. D. Crampton, associate director, Rm 4448, Ex 4788. 
C. S. Snodgrass, associate director, Rm 4450, Ex 4789. 
Legal Division 
J. Howard Marshall, chief counsel, Rm 6647, Ex 4100. 
Robert E. Friedman, assistant chief counsel, Rm 7510, Ex 668 
David M. Hudson, assistant chief counsel, Rm 7510 A, Ex 793 
George A. Wilson, Rm 5408 A. Ex 4898. 
Justin R. Wolf, Rm 6070, Ex 2130-4822 


Marketing Division 
Robert T. Collier, director, Rm 4257, Ex 4646. 
Paul A. Best, assistant director, Rm 4258, Ex 3518. 
Joseph H. Ellender, chief of motor fuel section, Rm boy Ex 4434 
D. C. Arnold, chief of asphalt section, Rm 4244, Ex 278 
Howard C. Cooper, chief of lube 
Ex 4313 
Robert MacMillan, chief of equipment section, Rm 4038, Ex 2781 


oils and miscellaneous products, Rm 4344, 


Materials Division 


Greer W. Orton, director. Rm 5312, Ex 4623 
Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline Division 
E. Holley Poe, director, Rm 7314, Ex 4860. 
Paul M. Raigorodsky, assistant director, Rm 7314, Ex 4774 


lames E. Pew, chief of natural gasoline section, Rm 7318, Ex 4871. 
Charles M. Webber, chief of licuefied petroleum gas section, Rm 7320, Ex 3350 
Robert W. Ducker, chief of natural gas section, Rm 7322, Ex 2524. 
Thomas R. Weymouth, consultant, natural gas section, Rm 7326, Ex 4860 
Petroleum Supply Division 
Robert Lee Minckler, director, Rm 5210, Ex 4834. 
R. C. Sauer, assistant director, Rm 5210, Ex 2083 
Production Division 
Donald R. Knowlton, director. Rm 7410, Ex 4861 
Ralph J. Schilthuis, assistant director, Rm 7410, Ex 2907 
Refining Division 
Phillip M. Robinson, acting director, Rm 5260, Ex 4786-87 
Robert B. Cragin, chief of supply section, Rm 5024, Ex 3237 
Douglas P. Bailey, chief of overations section, Rm 5040, Ex 4877 
Max B. Miller, chief of construction section, Rm 7443, Ex 4500 
George Parkhurst, chief of facilities section, Rm 5254, Ex 3941 
Dr. Mandelbaum, acting chief of process development section, Rm 5255 


Ex 4619 
Research Division 

Edward B. Swanson, director, Rm 7315, Ex 649. 
lanker Coordinating Board 

Walter R. Lange, tanker control exnert, Rm 5423, E 

Joseph Winterberger, chief supply technician, Rm 5 
Division of Reserves 


W. B. Heroy, director, Rm 7516, Ex 4459. 


I'ransportation Division 

Maj. J. R. Parten, director, Rm 5412, Ex 4418 

C. W. Kinsolving, assistant director, Rm 5414, Ex 3557. 

Lee R. Cowles, assistant director, Rm 5411, Ex 3658. 

Donald A. Sears, chief of pipeline section, Rm 5418, Ex 4835. 

Boyd Wilson, chief of tank car section, Rm 6621, Ex 4620 

S. D. Archbold, chief of inland waterways section, Rm 5045, Ex 43 

Arch Turner, chief of motor transportation section, Rm 5419, Ex 4300. 
Liaison 


Gen. Walter B. Pyron 


Liaison agent between Army Department and OPC, Phone RE 6700, Ex 6044, 
Rm 3062, Munitions Bldg., Constitution Ave. between 19th and 21st Sts. 


War Production Board 


New Social Security Bldg., 4th & Independence Ave.. S.W., Phone REpublic 7500 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman, Rm 5055, Ex 2113. 
William L. Batt, vice-chairman, Rm 5055, Ex 2212. 
Stephen E. Fitzgerald, director, division of information, ~ 5525 
Ernest Kanzler, director general for operations, Rm 5300, Ex 746-¢ 
Liaison, WPB-OPC-RFC 
R. Otis McClintock, Rm 5193 A, Ex 71181 


F, Ex 5242. 
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Rubber Administrator 


Social Security Bldg., 4th & Independence Ave., S.W., Phone REpublic 7500 
William M. Jeffers, administrator, Rm 5418, Ex 5926. 


Office of Price Administration 


Federal Office Bldg., No. 1, 2nd and D St., S.W., Phone REpublic 7500. 
Leon Henderson, administrator, Rm 4130, Ex 5586. 
Dr. J. K. Galbraith, deputy administrator in charge of price, Rm 5131 B, 
Ex 5208. 
W. Page Keeton, chief of petroleum and petroleum products branch, Rm 1606 
Temp. D Bldg., Ex 6348. 
Michael Joel, administrative officer petroleum section, Rm 6313, Ex 5389. 
George Doffing, price executive of petroleum section, Rm 6305 A, Ex 5388. 
Joseph H. Salmon, associate price executive, Rm 6304 A, Ex 6376. 
Robert Collacott, head of marketing section, Rm 6313, Ex 6636. 
Edward W. Doherty, chief of economic analyst unit, Rm 6316, Ex 6370. 
Peter Jensen, head of fuel oils unit, marketing division, Rm 6314, Ex 4916. 
Leo Van Herpe, chief of fuel section accounting division, Rm 2215, Ex 5539. 
Watson B. Joyes, head of crude oil production section, Rm 6315, Ex 4403. 
Joel Dean, chief of fuel rationing division, Rm 258 Temp. D Bldg., Ex 73411. 


U. S. Tariff Commission 


7th & F St., N.W., Phone NAtional 3947 
Petroleum Accounting Section 
Kenneth L. Stone, chief, Rm 155, Ex 123 


Office of Defense Transportation 


Interstate Commerce Commission Bldg., Constitution Ave. & 78th St., N.W., Phone 
REpublic 7500. 


Joseph B. Eastman, director, Rm 5136, Ex ICC 719, 3527 

Fayette B. Dow, director of pipelines, tank cars, tankers and tank trucks, 

Rm 5132, Ex 73207 

J. G. Scott, counsel, Rm 5418, Ex 2460. 
Motor Transport Division 


John L. Rogers, director, Rm 4211, Ex 


9997 
Sam F. Niness, chief of petroleum 


carrier section, Km 4221, Labor Bldg., 





Ex 6351. 
W. T. Cumming, chief of vehicle maintenance section, Rm 4215, Labor Bldg., 
Ex 72731. 
T. L. Preble, consultant, vehicle maintenance section, Rm 4215, Labor Bldg., 
Ex re 
R. F Thomas, chief of tire maintenance section, Km 4209, Labor Bldg., 


Ex , 
H. H. ‘Kelly, chief of allocation section, Rm 4311, Labor Bldg., Ex 73027. 
Leon F. Banigan, assistant to Kelly, Rm 4311, Labor Bldg., Ex 73027 


Congress 


Congressional Oil Investigating Committee 


ep. W. J. Cole, Jr., chairman, New House Office Bldg., Rm 1535, Ex 699. 
Senate Oil Shortage ‘Inve stigating Committee 


Sen. Francis Maloney, chairman, Senate Office Bldg., Rm 354, Ex 1196, Phone 
NAtional 3120. 


Petroleum Industry War Council 
Km 919 Commonwealth Bldg., 1625 K St., N.W., Phone DIstrict 2820. 
William R. Boyd, Jr., chairman. 
Allan H. Hand, secretary-treasurer 
U. S. Maritime Commission 


Commerce Department, Phone REpublic 6620. 
B - 


8. Jennings, director of tanker operations, War Shipping Administration 
Rm 4309, Ex 87, 88, 89. 
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Robert McKee Thomas (left) and William J. Sparks, the Jersey Standard team which invented Butyl rubber 


Discoverers of Butyl Rubber 


born in the laboratory 





@ A Hoosier and a Texan are the discoverers of Butyl rubber 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

Dr. William J. Sparks, the Hoosier, and Robert McKee Thomas, the Texan, are both 
Jersey Standard research chemists and have both been interested in the synthetic rubber 
field for some time. 


Mr. Thomas, although born in Texas, spent his boyhood in Virginia and was gradu- 
ated with a degree in chemistry from Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 1929. He then 
joined the staff of the Jersey company and for the past eight years has concentrated on 
high molecular weight hydrocarbon polymer compounds, taking out numerous patents in 


this field. He is active in the A.C.S. and is a frequent contributor to scientific journals. 


Dr. Sparks took his Bachelor and Master degrees at Indiana University in inorganic 


and physical chemistry, and thence proceeded to the University of Illinois for his Ph. D. 


Following this, he worked successively for Sherwin-Williams, Chrysler Corp., and Du- 


Pont, throwing in a stint as consultant in chemistry at Indiana U. at the same time. He 
then joined the Jersey company, resigned to take an importance post with the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, finally joined Jersey Standard to pursue the work which led to the 
invention of Butyl rubber. 
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OPA to Limit 
Fuel Oil Use 
By One Third 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—OPA’s decision 
to restrict fuel oil consumption to 
33 1/3% of normal in 30 eastern 
and mid-western states was con- 
trary to recommendations of OPC 
which believes that the oil industry 
will come much closer than that to 
supplying fuel oil demand. 

Under the Minckler plan, devel- 
oped by OPC and the industry, it 
is anticipated that there will be a 
deficit of only 18% in normal fuel 
oil requirements of the rationed 
area. OPC officials have said sev- 
eral times that the deficit wouldn’t 
exceed 25%. And OPA had ac- 
cepted that figure, until recently. 

But OPA now feels that these 
estimates were too optimistic, that 
it would be better to make a deep 
cut in the fall season than later 
when it is colder. So, OPA is “play- 
ing it safe”. 

Part of OPA’s Plan 

Also, a deep cut now is part of 
OPA’s plan to force householders to 
insulate their homes or convert to 
coal. 

The 33 1/3% cut is an overall 
Actually OPA expects 
tbout one-fourth of the oil-heated 
homes in the 30-state area will be 
cut more than 33 1/3% 


average 


Some as 
much as 40% or more. 

In other words, the 33 1/3% cut 
applies only to a house that meets 
OPA’s standard of insulation. Super- 
insulated homes that exceed OPA’s 
standard may be cut only 15% while 
drafty, poorly-insulated houses will 
be cut considerably deeper than 
33 1/3%. And OPA is doing this 
deliberately to force householders 
to take steps to prevent heat-loss. 

O'Leary States Policy 

This policy of OPA was stated by 
Deputy Administrator O'Leary, in 
harge of rationing, as follows: 

“The man who improves the 
hermal efficiency of his house—that 

insulates it and installs weather- 
tripping, storm doors and windows, 
nd overhauls his oil burner—is go- 
ig to be rewarded in added com- 

rt,” the rationing head added, “be- 
use the precise percentage of re- 
uction for an individual house will 
epend upon the efficiency with 
hich it uses oil, . 
“If the thermal efficiency of the 
(Continued on p. 8) 
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Truck, Car Tire Quotas 
Cut for October 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—October quotas 
of passenger car and truck tires an- 
nounced by OPA are less than the 
September rationing allowance, ex- 
cept new tires for passenger cars 
with a List A eligibility. 

The quota for new passenger car 
tires is 60,676, compared with 38,- 
297 for September. 

Total of Grade II new tires for 
certain classes of war workers is 98,- 
755 against 115,544; and recapped 
tires or recapping services, 457,561 
against 486,468. Passenger cars are 
allowed 315,138 inner tubes as 
against 333,450. 

Allots Fewer Truck Tires 


The new truck tire quota for 
October is 202,840 compared with 
239,445, for September, while the 
allotment of recapped tires and re- 
capping services for trucks is 238,973 
against 262,258, and the inner tube 
quota 225,620 against 262,261. 


Oil Pooling Plan 
Gets ‘Green Light’ 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — OPC and the 
oil industry have been given the 
“green light” on plans for pooling 
all East Coast supplies of gasoline, 
kerosine and fuel oils and apportion- 
ing these supplies among primary 
suppliers in accordance with their 
1941 sales position in the East. 
WPB Chairman Nelson has certi- 
fied that this joint action, increasing 
efficiency in use of transportation 
facilities and terminals, is necessary 
to the war effort so is exempt from 
anti-trust laws. 
Plan, as approved, is the same as 
outlined in NPN, Sept. 23. 
vides for designating certain ter- 


It pro- 


minals to supply certain areas, with 
common use of these terminals by 
all primary suppliers. Specific 
sources for each supplier will be 
designated. 

Administration of plan is in hands 
of industry committees, subject to 
supervision by OPC. While the 
committees will “suggest” schedule 
of supplies, etc., action will be taken 
by OPC. 

ODT Pools Tank Wagons 

Meanwhile, Office of Defense 
Transportation is sponsoring a pro- 
gram for pooling of tank wagon 
deliveries of fuel oil (this is not 
covered in OPC’s plan). Idea is to 
divide consuming areas into zones 

(Continued on p. 6) 


OPA ‘Gas’ Rationing Concept 
Changes to Mileage Control 


By O. H. KNIGHT, NPN Staff Writer 

WASHINGTON—Although Price Administrator Henderson won 

a major behind-the-scenes struggle in gaining control of nationwide 

gasoline rationing which starts about Nov. 22, OPA apparently is 

changing its entire concept of gasoline and tire rationing by devising 

a plan to give each of 27,000,000 motorists enough gasoline and 
tires to drive his minimum necessary mileage each year. 


The terms “nationwide gasoline rationing” and “tire rationing” 
—until recently separate and distinct components of a national war 


economy 





Mileage rationing is the name of 
the new program announced by 
OPA on Sept. 27 which is a con- 
solidation of nationwide rationing 
of gasoline on the same basis as the 
eastern coupon system and tire ra- 
tioning to control automobile use 
according to essentiality of use. 

It is under this new mileage ra- 
tioning plan that OPA is working 
on means of providing tires for the 
nation’s cars. 


May Take 6 Months 


But the time when tires will be 
available is uncertain—some people 
say by the end of the year, others 
say it will take six months to polish 
up the new program which will 
call for a complete reversal of pol- 
icy in the midst of a pressing rub- 
ber shortage which can spell vic- 
tory or defeat in this war. 


According to well-informed 
sources, the plan most favored now 
calls for registration of motorists 
with local ration boards who will 
determine the mileage each is en- 
titled to for a year. 


Plan Still ‘In the Rough’ 


While the plan still is “in the 
rough,” a highly essential driver 
such as a doctor or a police patrol 
squad probably would be given a 
first-line tire, whereas the ordinary 
motorist who does not depend upon 
his car for a living and whose use 
of a car is less essential to the com- 
munity might be given something 
like an all-reclaim recap. 


In between the highly essential 
drivers and the ordinary motorist 
would come drivers entitled to a 
good grade of camelback for re- 
capping, a grade II tire, or an all- 
reclaim tire. 


The time when the tires will be 
available is uncertain—some people 
say perhaps by the end of the year, 

(Continued on p. 5) 


are being replaced by a new one, “mileage rationing”. 





PI.W.C. Member 
Hits Rationing; 
Jeffers Answers 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND — Rubber Direc- 
tor Jeffers ordered the extension of 
the present easttern gasoline coupon 
rationing system in order to save 
time, according to a wire Mr. Jef- 
fers sent to a member of P.I.W.C. 
Mr. Jeffers said it seemed logical 
to extend the eastern program to 
avoid delay. His wire was in re- 
sponse to an earlier wire from the 
P.I.W.C. member. Texts of both 
wires follow: 

From the P.I.W.C. member: “Na- 
tionwide gasoline rationing is a 
move so drastic in my opinion that 
it will not only put thousands of 
merchants out of business including 
oil marketers but will slow down 
war production by paralyzing es- 
sential transportation. My  obser- 
vation is that non-essential driving 
is now almost eliminated and after 
studying the Baruch committee re- 
port feel that still further careful 
study and surveys should be made 
to see if some other method will 
not obtain the required objective 
without the extension of gasoline 
rationing.” 


“Your 
wire. I am more familiar with 


Reply from Mr. Jeffers: 


this program as it affects territory 
beyond the eastern states than I 
am in the East. So far as I am 
able to determine the rationing in 
effect in the Eastern Seaboard is 
working out fairly well. In order 
to get the rationing in effect with 
as little delay as possible it seemed 
to me logical to extend the eastern 
program to all parts of the coun- 
try. It is not the intention to 
hamper essential driving in any ter- 
ritory.” 
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Extra T tati ‘Pool’ i N 
xtra lransportation Cost ‘Pool’ in East Says New York Tire Dealers 
Have 10-25 Year Supply 
‘ 
May Be Out of the Red’ by End of Octob oN atin of 
y ctoper CLEVELAND—Bulletin of the 
National Highway Users Confer- 
NPN News Bureau ‘ . . > mee carried the report that New 
NEW YORK—Participants in the time ordered various changes in the the East by other than normal meth- | ©"°° ‘ tas P 
may Sera » permitted increases by amendment ods York tire dealers have stocks on 
East Coast cost-profit sharing “pool to Price Schedule N "88 Althoug! 7 hand which will last from 10 to 
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in reports of subsequent months but which were not reflected by adjusting the prior individual 

monthly statement to which the adjustment applied. 


and the District of Columbia). 
This per gallon amount has 
varied since OPA has from time to 
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Notify All Parties 
Before Taking Out 


Equipment—Davies 


WASHINGTON — OPC has 
imended Recommendation 30 to 
provide that property owners, as 
well as service station operators, 
should be 


pliers intend to 


notified whenever sup- 
remove equipment 
trom premises. 

“In many cases, operators are 


losing stations because 


service 
they are entering the Army or go- 
ng to some other type of work,” 
Deputy Coordinator Davies said. 
Under such circumstances, the 
property owner should be given 
the opportunity of buying the 
equipment installed on the site 
either to operate the station him- 
self or to lease it to another op- 
rator 

“Tf the land owner is not given 


+} 


is opportunity, the value of his 
property often is drastically reduced 
because Conservation Order M-68-c 
prohibits construction of new serv- 
ice station buildings and the installa- 


ion of tanks and pumps.” 


Provisions Listed 


OPC summarized provisions of 


the amendment, as follows: 


Equipment means dispensing 
pumps and storage tanks having a 


ipacity of more than 65 gal. 
“No supplier may remove equip- 
nent trom a station, regardless of 
the reason, without making his in- 
tention known in writing to the op- 
rator at least 30 days before re- 
noving the equipment or until he 
las received the operator’s written 


onsent 


“An operator receiving a written 
‘tice of the intention to remove 
quipment shall have the option 
» buy the equipment. The option 
hall run for at least 30 days, and 


tt more than 45 davs, during which 


ne the operator either may _ pur- 
ise the equipment or procure 
ther person to purchase it. 
During the option period, the 
erator may use the equipment. 
If the operator does not wish 
buy the equipment, the prop- 
wwner shall be given an option 
vriting to purchase or arrange for 
purchase of the equipment. The 
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owner's option period shall be for 
a period of not less than 15 days. 

“The equipment shall be sold 
either to the operator or the prop- 
erty owner, as the case may be, at 
a reasonable price based on original 
cost less reasonable depreciation. 

“If neither the operator nor the 
property owner exercises the op- 
tion, then the supplier may remove 
his equipment.” 


NPN Gives Digest 
Of War-Oil Orders 


With this issue NPN prints its first 
digest of all orders, recommenda- 
tions, directives, etc., pertaining to 
the oil industry. The following list- 
ing covers the period Sept. 21-26, 
inclusive. The “digest” will be a 
weekly feature. 


OPA 


Gasoline rationing—OPA lifted the 
5-gal. per month limit on special 
rations to deliver motor vehicles after 
sale, in Amendment 9 to Ration Or- 
der 5A; issued Sept. 21, 1942; ef- 
fective Sept. 26, 1942 


WPB 


Toluene, synthetic nitration grade 
—Permission to exchange technical 
data on manufacture was extended to 
include persons having technical in- 
formation, as well as manufacturers, 
in WPB’s Amendment 1 to Certifi- 
cate 1; issued Sept. 25, 1942. 

Tank cars—Priorities on shipments 
were established by WPB, and ODT 
was directed to execute the order, in 
Certificate of Necessity tor Priority 
Action No. 1; Tank Cars; 
Sept. 16, 1942. 


Domestic space heaters—Restric- 


issued 


tions do not include direct fired gas 
unit heaters, WPB ruled in Amend- 
ment 1 to Limitation Order L-173; 
issued Sept. 19, 1942. 


° o 


Rubber Administrator 


Gasoline rationing — OPA was 
authorized to start nationwide ra- 
tioning using the same basis as in 
the East, and ODT was given the 
job of reviewing the program, in 
Rubber Director Jeffers’ first direc- 


tive; issued Sept. 25, 1942 


OPA ‘Gas’ Rationing Concept 
Changes to ‘Mileage Control’ 


(Continued from p. 3) 
others say it will take six months 
to polish up the new program which 
will call for a complete reversal of 
OPA policy. 

Rubber Director Jeffers ordered 
OPA to use the eastern coupon sys- 
tem on a nationwide basis. 

In the nationwide gasoline ra- 
tioning program, OPA will use the 
eastern coupon system whereby the 
consumer has a certain amount of 
coupons given him by his local 
board for a year’s driving. Every- 
time he buys gasoline, he must sur- 
render one or more coupons to the 


service station. 
Coupon System Explained 


To replenish his supply, the serv- 
ice station in turn must surrender 
the coupons to his supplier and so 
on up the line. This is called the 
“flow back” principle. Gasoline may 
be delivered only upon submission 
of coupons of which there are eight 
types. 

The “A” book contains 48 cou 
pons valued at 4 gal. each, good for 
one year, gives 2880 miles of driving. 
“B” book is supplementary, contain- 
ing 16 coupons also of 4 gal. each 
to provide the difference between 
150 miles of occupational driving 
monthly allowed by the “A” book 
and 470 miles monthly, good for 


periods ranging from 3 to 12 months. 


Driving of more than 470 miles 
monthly is covered by the “C” book, 
good for 3 months only, and issued 
only to 14 preferred classes. 

The “D” book is for motorcycles 
contains 48 coupons valued 1.5 gal. 
each. 

“S-1” and “S-2” books are “serv- 
ice rations” issued to trucks, buses, 
taxicabs, ambulances and hearses 
Enough coupons, each worth 5 gal., 
will be issued to commercial vehic les 
to cover specified mileage require 
ments. 

“E” and “R” coupon books are 
for non-highway purposes. “E” is 


for smaller equipment and is worth 


1 gal., while “R” is for larger equip- 
ment and is good for 5 gal. 

Judging from OPA’s consolidation 
of tire and gasoline rationing and 
the report of OPA’s plans for civilian 
passenger car tires, it would seem 
that ODT Director Eastman suc- 
ceeded in having his point of view 
adopted in large measure even 
though he lost the controversy over 
idministration of nationwide gasoline 
rationing. 

The reported change of OPA 
plans also indicates that Mr. East- 
man blocked any attempt to ration 
gasoline and tires from a commodity 
angle only, apart from the broader 
transportation aspects. 

Mr. Eastman also won another 
concession. He is to study the ef- 
fect of rationing on transportation 
and report his findings to OPA. 

An OPA official, emphasizing that 
the new tire plans are still being 
drawn up and the type of tire to 
be given each grade of motorist 
has not been determined yet, sum- 
marized the new viewpoint in these 
words: 

“We have a new conception of 
the tire and gasoline rationing. We 
used to sav how many tires would 
be provided to keep so many cars 
going and name the cars. The plan 
now is to keep all cars in operation. 
We are rationing mileage—not com- 


modities.” 


OPA Reverses Its Stand 


The reversal of OPA’s stand can 
be traced directly to the Baruch 
committee report which recommend- 
ed an immediate tire replacement 
and recapping program for civilian 
passenger Cars, 

The Baruch report said gasoline 
rationing should hold passenger car 
driving to an annual average of 
5000 miles. 

Perhaps that is one reason why 
OPA was given the job, since Mr. 
Henderson claims coupon rationing 
in the East has cut driving to an 
annual average of 5170 miles. 

Mr. Henderson also said that 
eastern rationing has cut use of the 
area’s 7,200,000 passenger cars by 
60%, is saving 150,000,000 miles of 
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OPA’s Fuel Rationing ‘Brain Trust’ 








With rationing of gasoline nationally and of fuel oil in 30 states just a few weeks away, OPA’s newly constituted fuel rationing division (which 
took the place of the fuel rationing branch) is in more intimate contact with the daily lives of the American people than almost any other 
agency. The division has the responsibility of apportioning out enough gasoline for essential transportation and enough fuel oil to keep peo- 


ple fairly warm while avoiding a serious health problem. From left to right. the men are: 


John Richards, chief of gasoline rationing branch; 


Wallis Sayre, assistant director of the division; Joel Dean, director of the division: John G. Neukom, chief of fuel oil branch; and Paul R. Baugh, 
chief of industry relations branch 


tire wear daily as compared with 
peacetime usage, and that 68% of 
the cars have “A” books, 18% have 
“A” and “B” books, and 14% have 
“A” and “C” books. 


Coupons To Take 6 Weeks 


More than 6 weeks will be re- 
quired to print the necessary forms 
for nationwide rationing, which will 
number 61,000,000 coupon books, 
91,000,000 
preservation of coupons by service 
60,000,000 — application 
forms, and about 100,000,000 copies 


of audit control forms, regulation 


gummed sheets for 


stations, 


books, instruction guides and other 
forms. 


OPA is proceeding on authority 
contained in Mr. Jeffers’ brief direc- 
tive of Sept. 25 which follows: 

“(1) The Office of Price Adminis 
ration is hereby directed and author- 
ized to institute nationwide gasoline 
rationing on the same basis as the 


gasoline rationing program now ex- 
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isting in the Eastern states 


“(2) It will be understood that 
after the installation of a nationwide 
gasoline rationing, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation will review the 
program from the standpoint of its 
effects upon the transportation serv- 


ice of the nation 


“(3) The existing arrangements be 
tween the Office of Defense Trans 
portation and the Office of Price 
Administration relative to rations for 
commercial vehicles in accordance 
with General Order ODT No. 21 will 
be continued and extended through 


out the nation.” 


He said his job was “first—t pro 
vide the rubber for military needs 
second—to provide tires to essential 
civilian driving and rubber for es- 
sential manufacturing needs: third 

to accomplish these two requireé 
ments with as little disturbance as 
possible to the economic life of ow 


citizens.” 


The fairest method of saving our 
transportation system, he added, is 
thorough nationwide gasoline ra- 
tioning and 35 m.p.h. speed limit 

Until the program can get under- 
way all over the country, he asked 
the country to voluntarily reduce 
driving and obey the 35 m.p.h. speed 
limit. 

‘Kills 2 Birds with 1 Stone’ 

“Reducing the speed limit to 35 
miles per hour kills two birds with 
one stone,” he said. “It will give 
you more miles for every gallon of 
gasoline you do have, and what is 
more important, it will give vou at 
least 40% 
you now have. 

“It will make it possible for you 


to keep your automobile rolling when 


more miles on the. tire 


you actually need it ind that’s im 
portant when you remember that 
until we get enough rubber for mili 
tary needs and for essential civilian 
needs there won't be anv for new 


tires for you is 
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East's ‘Pool’ Plan 
Gets ‘Green Light 


(Continued from page 3) 


and have one marketer supply all 
customers in a certain area. Overall 
gallonage position of each supplier 
would be maintained so far as pos- 
sible. Original supplier would bill 
his customers even though deliveries 


were made by another. 


Each local delivery pooling plan 
will have to be submitted to ODT 
Under ODT General 


Order No. 21, assuming control over 


for approval 


all commercial vehicles, ODT appar 
ently has power to compel a recalci 


trant supplier to join a pool 


ODT plans to work through local 
groups of fuel oil marketers, to be 
named as subcommittees of its stat 
petroleum transporter advisory com 
(see NPN Aug. 12, p. 30, for 
list of these ODT committees). 


mittees 
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Selective Service Director 
Tells How to Get Deferments 


By Major General Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service 


Manpower is a most important 
strategic material of today. Every 
employer should make a prompt in- 
ventory, appraisal and analysis of 
the manpower in his own plant as 
he would inventory his stock pile. 
In order to keep production going 
and at the same time furnish men 
for the armed forces, industry should 
now establish an orderly replace- 
ment program. 

In order to secure temporary de- 
ferments for essential men while he 
is training women, young men, older 
men, men physically handicapped or 
those with a high degree of depend- 
ency, the employer should know the 
fundamental principles in the op- 
eration of his local Selective Service 
Board. 


be taken by each employer. He 


Certain steps should now 


should know how many men on his 
pay roll are between the ages of 
20 and 45 


the classification of every one of 


He should investigate 
those men. On the basis of such 
an inventory he should prepare to 
plan ahead and train men for re- 
placement of those who must neces- 
sarily enter the armed forces if we 
are to have the sort of army which 
can win the war. 


Deferments Temporary 


Deferments, granted so that em- 
ployers may train women or men not 
liable to early induction, are tem- 
porary deferments; they cannot ex- 
ceed six months and in many cases 
may be for only thirty, sixty or ninety 
days. The Army today has to train 
a bomber pilot within a period of 
eight months to operate a very tech- 
nical machine with an instrument 
board which puzzles an expert. Why, 
therefore, should industry insist that 
it assume that it can take two or 
three years to train men for indus- 
trial tasks not nearly so complicated? 

The fundamental purpose _ of 
every deferment of a registrant is to 
low an employer to train a replace- 
ment. Only in a few rare instances 
can an employer expect to have 


these deferments con- 


temporary 
tinued for more than the six months 
period. These are only in cases 
Where an abnormally long period of 
training is required for a replace- 
ment and the eight months needed 
n which a bomber pilot can be 
turned out now, is something to re- 


ember in this connection. 
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Employer’s Responsibility 


Employers may seek the defer- 
ment of their necessary men with 
or without their consent. 

Here is how they go about it. 

On page 3 of the Selective Serv- 
ice Questionnaire (Form 40) which 
is sent to each registrant before he 
is classified is the following: 


INSTRUCTIONS.—If your employer 
believes that you are a necessary man in 
a necessary occupation, it is his duty to 
fill out form 42A requesting your defer- 
ment. You may also attach to this page 
any further statement by vourself which 
you think the local board should consider 
in determining your classification. Such 
statement will then become a part of the 
questionnaire. 


This is on all the questionnaires dis- 
tributed during the past six months. 
The fact that the Selective Service 
System now specifically mentions the 
filing of Form 42A as the manufac- 
turers’ duty is a clear indication of 
the Selective Service System view 
on the responsibility of each em- 
ployer in this matter. 

The employer can secure Form 
42A at the local board and the local 
board will consider the employer's 
request when the form is properly 
filled out and signed. 

If such request should be denied 
because the man, after consideration 
of the claims offered for him, is not 
considered to be indispensable to 
the company’s operation, and_ is 
needed more in the armed services, 
the local board will advise the em- 
ployer of its refusal of such an oc- 
cupational deferment. 

The local board does this by send- 
ing to the employer, at the same time 
it notifies the registrant of his clas- 
sification, a Form 59. 


May Make Appeal 


There are ten days after Form 59 
is mailed by the local board to the 
employer during which the employer 
can appeal the registrant’s case. 

The registrant will not be ordered 
to report for induction during this 
ten-day period. 

In order to take an appeal the 
employer simply has to sign his 
name to Form 59 which he has re- 
ceived, and return it to the local 
board; or in case the Form 59 is 
not received from the local board, 
any written request will have full 
value to make such an appeal ef- 
fective. 

When Form 59 is returned by the 
employer the appeal procedure be- 
comes automatic. 


All necessary forms are available 


at the local board in the employer's 
immediate vicinity or at the office 
of the State Director of Selective 
Service. 

If the local board and the appeal 
board deny the appeal for the occu- 
pational deferment of a key man, the 
employer may then bring the matter 
to the attention of the State Director 
at the State Selective Service Head- 
quarters, with the request that the 
case be reopened or appealed by 
him to the President. 


Definite Duty 


A double duty rests upon the em- 
ployer. He should personally know 
what his manpower situation is. He 
should not leave the job to a minor 
employee to decide who is necessary. 
The employer who delegates the 
task of filing a request for deferment 
to a clerk, the executive who does 
not make a complete inventory of 
his whole plant today, is negligent. 
Likewise, the employer who files re- 
quests for deferment of men who can 
be replaced by women, or others, 
is keeping reinforcements out of an 
Army which is battling for us all. The 
employer engaged in essential war 
production who has been required 
to greatly expand his plant and who 
then fails to request deferment for 
his key men is also negligent. 

A good rule to follow: Don’t ask 
deferments for any men who can be 
replaced by training another indi- 
vidual not likely to be eligible soon 
for service in the armed forces. 

Make an inventory, request defer- 
ment for any man whose immediate 
going into the armed services would 
retard production of vital war ma- 
terial or other services essential to 
the war effort, or who is needed to 
maintain national health, safety and 
interest. 

Only when an employee is work- 
ing in a critical occupation within 
an essential industry should a Form 
424 be filed for his temporary occu- 
pational deferment. 


Make Replacements 


Yes, an inventory within a man’s 
own plant is called for; also an ap- 
praisal and analysis of the manpower 
in the community. There is many 
a man over 45, or a man physically 
handicapped, or a woman who can 
do that job that the 23-year-old boy 
is doing who took a 12-weeks course 
at a learn-quick school. 

There are not more than sixty 
million people in this country who 
are capable of effective productive 
effort. These men and women repre- 
sent our total manpower available 
to win the war. They must do 





everything that must be done in a 
total war; maintain transportation, 
communications and utility systems, 
maintain public services, grow food 
for ourselves and our allies, mine 
the metals and produce the raw 
materials, fabricate and produce the 
amount of consumers goods neces- 
sary to maintain even a restricted 
national life and the supplies, wea- 
pons and munitions of war; also most 
of all they must provide the men 
who land on strange shores in far 
places, the men who carry the fight 
to the enemy on a multitude of far- 
flung frontiers. The rest of the popu- 
lation who mine raw materials and 
produce the weapons with which 
these men fight must be a self-dis- 
ciplined team working in unity. The 
individual personal convenience, 
comfort or pleasure, or the conveni- 
ence and ordinary leisurely replace- 
ment programs of the employer, will 
have to be given progressively less 
consideration as the war gets tougher 
and the casualty lists grow. 

When we hear of the big armies 
we are going to raise, we must all 
remember that it takes at least five 
men or women to produce what they 
eat, use, fight with, and wear. With 
less than sixty million availables in 
this country, those figures are worth 
deep consideration, 


O’Mahoney Plans Resumption 
Of Hearings October 5 


WASHINGTON—Senator O”’Ma- 
honey is going ahead with plans for 
resuming his subcommittee’s investi- 
gation of petroleum reserves and 
production on October 5, as tenta- 
tively agreed on. The one barrier 
to making the date definite is the 
pressure that pending tax legislation 
puts on members of the subcom- 
mittee at that time. 

There will be no formal hearings. 
At the meeting, senators will hold 
talks. Two 


days, Senator O’Mahoney believes, 


informal, roundtable 
will be enough to gather up the 
facts already developed and any 
shape 
them into definite legislation. He 


new ones presented, then 
hazarded no guess as to what form 
this would take. 

The conferees will have before 
them the minutes of the field hear- 
ings held by the Senator this sum- 
mer at Casper, Wyo., Artesia, N. 
Mex., and Midland, Tex. No defi- 
nite acceptances have been received, 
but the Senator hopes to have at the 
meeting top men of the armed serv- 
ices, the heads of OPC, OPA and 
ODT, as well as spokesmen of the 
oil industry. 
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How Stations Can 
Become Official 
Tire Inspectors 


WASHINGTON—OPA may need 
is many as 100,000 service stations, 
garages, tire and automobile dealers 
to inspect passenger car and truck 
tires under compulsory 60-day tire 
inspections. 

The consolidated nationwide gaso- 
line and tire rationing program, to 
become effective about Nov. 22, re- 
that all car tires 
be submitted to OPA every 60 days 
for on-wheel tire inspections. 

ODT’s big truck 
effective Nov. 15, requires that truck 


quires passenger 


control order, 


tires be inspected every 60 days or 


every 5000) miles whichever — is 
sooner. 

OPA has been using a force ot 
tire inspectors ever since it started 


Num- 


bering about 35,000 now, the. tire 


rationing tires last January. 


inspectors must examine the tires 
it persons eligible to apply for tires 
under present ration plan. The in- 
spectors certify on the application 
blank whether the tire needs recap- 
ping or whether it needs to be re- 
placed. 
Instructions to inspectors have 
been spelled out by OPA through 
local 


They are told when a tire 


information issued to ration 
boards. 
can be repaired and when it cannot 
by defining the extent to which a 
tire can be injured and still be re- 


paired. 
Prepares Instructions 


Instructions are being prepared 
for the new batch of 


which will be issued to local boards 


inspectors, 
soon. The exact number of inspec- 
tors that will be needed is not known 
vet, but is 
100,000, 


estimated at about 


To be named a tire inspector, a 
service station operator needs only 
to apply to his local board. Officials 
said there is nothing formal about 
the application. Not even a formal 
application blank must be filled out. 


rhe board takes the name, address 
ind experience of the applicant, 
checks up on him to see if he is 
satisfactory, and if the board is sat- 
isfied with the man, he is appointed. 
\ record is kept by local board of 
each inspector to make sure he is 
faithfully performing his job. 
Inspectors are called in frequent- 
ly for instructions, and can be re- 
moved from duty at any time. Local 
boards are free to appoint as many 
inspectors as thev need. 

It a station 


service operator o1 


é 


other tire man wants to be a tire 
inspector but is turned down by his 
local board, he can appeal the de 
cision to the state director, to the 
regional director and even to Wash 
ington. 

Because of the heavy demand that 
OPA is 


appoimtment of 


will result for inspectors, 
considering — the 
about 200 field inspectors who have 
busine SS 


The \ 


boards ili 


had experience in the tire 
and know how to handlk 
will work with the local 


men 
picking and training the local tire 
inspectors. 

Qualifications Listed 


The qualifications for a tire in 
that he be ot 


reputation in his community and ex 


spector are good 
perienced in handling and mainte 
fact that a man 


has merely sold tires is not sufficient 


nance of tires. The 


officials said. 
The inspector s job under OPA 
“mileage rationing” plan is to se 


whether tires need repairing it 
they do, the drivers application will 
approved by the 


not be inspector 


A charge may not be made for 
on-wheel inspection, but if the ti 
must be removed and mounted 
again for inspection a maximum of 
50c may be charged. The ceiling 
is set in OPA’s revised tire rationing 
regulations. The inspector does not 
necessarily have to make the repairs 
motorist may 


found necessary. A 


have his tire inspected at one shop 
and repaired at another. 

A tire inspector's tools must in- 
clude the equipment necessary for 
demounting and mounting a tire, 
tube 
ment and an air 

OPA officials said competition be- 
ke ep 
on the part 


jack, necessary testing equip 


compresso! 


tween tire inspectors would 
down any “high jinks” 
of inspectors who might try to 
charge excessively for tire 


before 


on his tires 


Inspec 


tion and repairs giving a 


motorist an “okay” 


1-Year Suspension Ordered 
On ‘Gas’ Ration Charge 
WASHINGTON \  one- 


suspension of gasoline sales has been 


veal 


ordered for a Gardner, Mass., gaso 


line dealer for alleged misrepre- 


sentation under rationing regula- 
tions, according to OPA 
OPA charged that the dealer 


local 
July 22, claiming that he 
OPA contends 
7850 gal. in 


registered with his board on 
had only 
750 gal. on hand. 

that he actually had 
his tank at the time he 


and he thereby obtained inventory 


registered 


coupons for 7100 gal. to which he 


was not entitled. 


OPA Plan to Cut One-Third 
From Fuel Oil Consumption 


(Continued from p. 3) 


house is normal as defined by the 
OPA 
cut will be one third of 
winter. If th 


house is more efficient 


heat loss formula range, the 
consump- 
tion in a normal 
than stand 
ard, the cut will be smaller and may 
oF normal 


be as low as from 


consumption. If the house is waste- 
ful and an inefficient user of fuel oil, 
the cut will be greater than 33 1/3% 
from normal. The exact amount de- 
pending upon the thermal efficiency 
of the 

The 


vided into thermal 


house.” 


area has been di 


30-state 
ZOVIECS according 
page 9 


to climate (see map on 


The heating season has been divided 


into 5 periods with approximately 
same number of degree days in 
each. Length of these periods varies 


Different- 


issued for 


with the thermal zone. 
colored coupons will he 


each zone. 
Starts October | 


Rationing starts Oct. 1, although 
won't be ready for 
that date. After Oct. 1 


fuel oil cannot be purchased except 


coupons SOIT 


time after 


when the purchaser signs a “promis 
sory note” to give his supplier the 
required number of coupons when 


Flow -back 


coupons will be followed, similar to 


available. system on 
that used in gasoline rationing (see 
story elsewhere in this issue ) 

OPA intends that every 
Oct. 1 with a full 
When the consumer applies 


domesti« 


consumer start 


tank. 
for his ration book, coupons for 250 
gal. will be torn out of the book. 
However, many suppliers believe 
that it will be impossible to fill all 
consumer tanks by the Oct. 1 dead- 
that case, OPA has 
cated, consumers will still have the 
book but 


they can apply for a supplemental 


line. In indi 


coupons torn from. their 


ration covering fact that thev didn't 
full 250 gal. in their 


start with a v 


tanks 


Dealers Swamped 


OPA to this 


Oct. 1 deadline has swamped deal 


Publicity given by 


ers with orders. Their telephones 
have been ringing constantly as 
deadline nears and oil hasn't been 
delivered to some homes. Some 


dealers just could not make all ds 
liveries in the period between Sept 
15 and Oct. 1. 

Fuel rations for each home will be 


on the basis of (1) past consumption 


ind (2) thermal efficiency of the 


individual house. Supplemental ra- 
tions will be allowed for homes with 
aged persons, illness or small chil- 
dren. <A special allotment will also 
be made for hot-water heating. 
Using a formula and scale devel- 
oped by OPA, local rationing boards 
will take the square-foot measure- 
ments of the house and determine 
the basic ration. Supplemental ra- 
tions, if any, will be added and the 
book “tailored” to fit this 
Enough coupons will be 
that 


will be exact amount of total ration. 


ration 
amount. 
remaining 


torn out so those 


At start, coupons will have a value 
of 10 gal. 


change. 


each but are subject to 
Besides supplemental ra- 
tions, OPA plans other safeguards 
igainst sudden cold snaps or a long 
period of extreme cold. These in- 
clude emergency coupons which can 
be given a value on short notice. 


Also, 


period 


there will be a “slop-over” 


during which coupons can 


be carried over into the next period 
or coupons for next period can be 


used in advance. 


Conversion Drive 


Gets New Impetus 
WASHINGTON — Efforts to se- 


cure oil to coal conversions are gain- 
ing momentum with extension of the 
plan to western sections of the coun- 
try, accompanied by publicity meas- 
ures designed to teach the public 
how homes can be kept warm with 
less fuel. 

The 


campaign 


fuel oil 
is aimed at 
000,000 bbls 
The goal on the East 
saving of 40,000,000 bbls. by indus- 
trial users and 5,000,000 by domestic 


conversion 


100.,- 


national 
saving 
of fuel oil annually. 


Coast is a 


users. To date, the industrial saving 
is approximately 25,000,000 bbls. a 
vear. 

In District 2, a 22,500,000-bb! 
saving has been set as the goal. 

Goals for Districts 1 and 2 total 
67,500,000. bbls. 

Phat 32,500,000 bbls. to 


be saved annually in Districts 3. 4 


leay es 


and 29 


Deputy Coordinator Davies made 
it clear that—while the government 


will encourage voluntarv conversion 
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OPA’s Four Heat Zones — 
For Fuel Oil Rationing . 
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sufficient authority is possessed to 
make conversion mandatory. 

He cited the amended version of 
Limitation Order L-56, 


fuel oil deliveries, which provides 


restricting 


that deliveries may be prohibited to 
equipment which can be changed 
to use an unrestricted fuel without 
incurring unreasonable expense or 
ausing exceptional hardship. 

Also seeking to promote conver- 
sion of domestic oil burners, the 
OPA on Sept. 


rent regulations to permit an_ in- 


25 modified maximum 


crease in rent whereby the tenant 
would share with the landlord the 


expense of converting the burner. 


WPB Issues Q and A 


Jn Sept. 23, WPB put out a series 


f questions and answers about con- 
ersion to educate the public. The 


ilient points follow: 


New boilers to burn coal can not 
obtained on less than an A-10 
riority rating New oil burners 
nnot be purchased to replace an 
{ and inefficient one. A person 
th two burners—oil and coal— 
o uses the oil burner regularly 
1 the coal burner only during 
ere weather should reverse his 
ictics Grates, stoker bars, fire 
rs, ete., can be bought and sold 
thout a priority rating. Persons 
» have been told coal will not be 
ilable if they convert should con- 
Oil burners 


tt be converted to gas. An extra 


low il coal deal rs. 


n for a boiler cannot be ob- 
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tained without a preference rating. 
Conversion jobs have been removed 
from credit restrictions of Federal 
Reserve Boards so that homeowners 
can apply to local banks for finance 
ing. 
Booklet Tells How 

Entitled 
ment Message”, a booklet on “How 
to Heat Your Home With Less Fuel 
This Winter” was released by OPC, 
WPB, OPA, Bituminous Coal Con- 
Office of Solid 
Office of War 


“An Important Govern- 


sumers’ Counsel, 
Fuels Coordinator, 
Information. 

Houses can be made easier to heat 
by having the heating equipment 
checked to make sure it is in proper 
running order, and make the home 
“heat-tight”, the booklet. said. 

Adjustments and repairs, which 
should be performed by competent 
servicemen, frequently will increase 
heating efficiency by as much as 
10%, the booklet added. 


Suggestions on Oil Burners 

For oil and gas burners. the 
pamphlet suggested: 

“Clean the flue passages: with oil 
burners this should be done at least 
once, and possibly three or four 
times a year. Make a complete 
combustion checkup. You may be 
losing too much costly heat up the 
chimney. See that the draft regu- 
lator is properly adjusted. Seal all 
air leaks.” 

The booklet also discussed insula- 
tion, storm windows and doors, and 


eather stripping. 
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Office of Price Administration has set up 4 heat zones in the fuel 
oil rationed areas. These zones are based on severity of cold weather, 
so that Zone A will get more fuel oil allowance than Zone B and so 
on down the line. The county map reproduced here shows the areas 
included in each zone. 

In addition, OPA has divided the year into 5 heating periods of 
equal number of degree days each, varying according to heat zones 
(A, B, C, D) as follows: 

Zone A—Period 1, Oct. 1 to Nov. 29; Period 2, Jan. 6; Period 3, Feb. 
; Period 4, Mar. 17; Period 5, Sept. 30. 

Zone B—Period 1, Oct. 1 to Dec. 2; Period 2, Jan. 5; Period 3, Feb. 
; Period 4, Mar. 12; Period 5, Sept. 30. 

Zone C—Period 1, Oct. 1 to Dec. 3; Period 2, Jan. 4; Period 3, Feb. 
; Period 4, Mar. 6; Period 5, Sept. 30. 

Zone D—Period 1, Oct. 1 to Dec. 5; Period 2, Jan. 2; Period 3, Feb. 5; 
Period 4, Mar. 6; Period 5, Sept. 30. 
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Washington Personalities 








J. Howard Marshall...OPC’s Chief Counsel 


When J. Howard Marshall, OPC’s chief counsel, started pounding 
law books, the newspaper profession lost a man whose talents as a man- 
aging editor in this war would be the envy of competitors in similar 
positions on rival publications. 

For, at 37 years of age, he might well have been a managing 
editor—if he had stuck to newspaper work. And in such a position 
his drive to get things done, to get them done right in the first place 
and to do them under pressure, combined with his knowledge of hun- 
dreds of out-of-the-way places where this global war is being fought, 
would have rated him tops in newspaperdom. 

In managing an editorial staff, he could have cracked a whip with 
the best of traditions in this romantic profession. Moreover, occasions 
might have arisen when he’d have been willing to throw in a few sulfur- 
-ous words. It’s even fair to say that with “Managing Editor” Marshall 
around, such occasions might have become office routine. But to do him 
justice, he does not follow such tactics at OPC as closely as might be 


implied from these statements. 
Could be ‘Terror of a City Room’ 


It’s not hard to imagine Howard—as the OPC staff knows him 
either with cigarette in hand or reaching for a pack, come stamping and 
shouting out of a glassed-in office in some metropolitan newspaper's 
city room, demanding to know why some assignment which he’d given 
just that morning wasn’t completed the day before. As such, he’d 
have been a delight to his publisher, but a terror to his stafl—which 
would have liked it nonetheless and admired his talents. 

Howard is no longer a newspaperman, however, but he does have 
a legal staff, quite a sizeable staff in fact, and the combined opinion of 
his men is that “Howard knows what it’s all about”. 


Has the Vocal Cords of an Editor 

Howard’s method resembles the managing editor's approach, for 
when handing out an assignment to a staff member, he’s been known to 
raise his voice somewhat above ordinary conversational tones. 

Most people will agree that Howard was either born with or 
early acquired the “know how” of getting things done—right now, 
he’s getting them done for the United Nations’ petroleum industry 
OPC’s activities are no longer confined to the U. S. 

While attending Haverford College, from 1922-26, OPC’s Chief 
Counsel Marshall worked during summer vacations on the copy desk 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer, as well as being editor of the college daily. 
Previous to that, he had edited a paper at a Quaker boarding school, 
the George School, near Philadelphia. 

Mr. Marshall was born Jan. 24, 1905, in Germantown, Pa. 


Captained Tennis Team at College 


In college, he was captain of the tennis team, head of the college 
press bureau, all-American intercollegiate soccer player for two years, 
president of the student council and captain of the debating team. He 
engaged in almost identical activities when at the George School 

During his first year out of college, Mr. Marshall spent 11 months 
on a “floating University” carrying students around the world, combin- 
ing pleasure with studies. On board, he edited a daily newspaper and 
taught English, economics and history, earning enough money to carry 
him through his first year in Yale University’s School of Law. The 
end of his first year of law found him broke, so he shipped aboard 
another “floating university”, this time working as general business 
manager. 

With enough money then to put him through, Mr. Marshall was 
graduated with a LL.B in 1931. While at Yale, he was case editor of 
the Yale Law Journal and did some work for Rushmore, Bisbee & 
Stern, a New York law office. 

Following graduation, he was named assistant dean and instructor 


in the Yale Law School, the next year being made a professor 
One of the ‘Yale Twins’ in NRA Days 
Shortly after this, Mr. Marshall and Norman Mevers, (the “Yale 


Twins” during oil code days) batted around the Mid-Continent oil fields 


Give the toughest 
legal snarl to J. 
Howard Marshall 
and within a short 
while he will find 
a way out 
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crystallizing their knowledge in a series of articles on “Legal Planning 


of Petroleum Production”. Interior Secretary Ickes read these articles, 
and in the summer of 1933—when NRA’s blue eagle was being hatched 
—called Mr. Marshall to Washington as assistant solicitor for the In- 
terior Department. The oil code days followed, and Mr. Marshall went 
to East Texas “to struggle with ‘hot’ oil. 

When the Supreme Court knocked out NRA’s Section 9-C, in the 
famous Panama-Amazon case, Mr. Marshall drafted new “hot” oil 
legislation—the Connally Law. 

Mr. Marshall was a member of the Petroleum Administrative 
Board, as well as legal counsel. From 1933 to 1935, he was special 
assistant to the Attorney General, and during this time, he tried such 
famous oil cases as Panama, Papoose and Wilshire. 

Chief Marshall also represented Mr. Ickes on the California Petro- 
leum Central Proration Committee. 


California Calls Him Back to Law 


Following his government work in 1935, Mr. Marshall joined Cali- 
fornia Standard as a special counsel, and in 1937 transferred to the 
San Francisco law firm of Pillsbury, Madison and Sutro, whose practice 
included representing California Standard. In 1939 he became a part- 
ner in the law firm. 

When OPC was organized in June, 1941, this versatile oil-lawyer 
became chief counsel, a position he’s held ever since. 

Many of the strange names which crop up in the war news thes« 
days are “old stuff’ to OPC’s chief counsel. He’s been there but finds 
it interesting “to wonder what in the devil is happening” to this and 
that landmark. 


Mr. Marshall is married and has two sons, one 6, the other 3. 
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EDITOR’ 


Readers comments and opinions will be much 
appreciated by—WARREN C. PLATT, NPN’s Editor 
and publisher, Penton Building, Cleveland, O. 
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‘Small Competitors’ in Oil Marketing 


Imperiled by Rationing and War Hazards 


HAT is the oil industry, and particular- 
ly the major companies, going to do to 
maintain competition in oil marketing? 

That is a basic question that naturally 
follows last week’s announcement of na- 
tional gasoline rationing which, it is esti- 
mated, will cut passenger car consumption 
at least 44% on the average and even up 
to 60%. 

That question also naturally follows the 
inauguration of plans in the East Coast 
area for consolidating transportation and 
marketing facilities and making the prod- 
ucts of all companies universally available 
to each company, in the laudable effort 
to stretch limited transportation facilities to 
the maximum to keep East Coast inhabitants 
from freezing and having to walk. 

What is the oil industry going to do for 
competition is also a question prompted by 
OPA refusals to advance petroleum prices 
for increased marketing costs, as well as 

declarations of its economic philosophy that 
only the “socially desirable” among oil com- 
panies should survive the hazards of both 
the war and the administration’s practice 
of its own brand of economics. 

Last week’s gasoline rationing order ends 
any period of philosophic discussion of this 
principle of economics and puts the ques- 
tion squarely up to the major oil companies 
who, by the Washington administration’s 
plan, will be the only marketing units that 
some government people will seek to keep 
in existence. 

To reduce gasoline consumption from a 
level providing an average of 9000 miles a 
year per car, as taken by the Baruch com- 
mittee’s report as a fair pre-war average. 
to a level providing only an average of 
5000 miles per car as suggested by the re- 
port, is a cut of 44%—a cut that will apply 
nationwide to all retail marketing of gaso- 
line. 

While most any company can adjust its 
xpenses and overhead to considerable re- 
luctions in volume of business, any such 
irge cuts promise many fatalities unless 

ays are found to cushion the shock. 

OPA frankly assures the small oil com- 
inies without, so far as we have seen, giv- 
x one single expression of regret, that the 
talities will be very great. 

On the other hand, Deputy Petroleum 
ordinator Davies just last week told the 
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industry that while undoubtedly the eco- 
nomic casualties would be severe, neverthe- 
less it was the aim of his office “to hold this 
casualty list to a minimum consistent with 
the controlling necessities of the war pro- 
gram. He also assured the industry that 
there would be fair play and that “no one 
should be required to suffer loss to the 
profit of another”. He said he looked to 
the industry to work out “profit sharing and 
loss sharing plans” and “compensatory ar- 
rangements” so that the industry would 
emerge from the war “without the sacri- 
fice of its independence”. (See pages 13-15 


NPN Sept. 23). 


Large Oil Companies 
Vulnerable, if Alone 


RESERVING competition is essentially a 

necessity to those whose very life and free- 
dom of ownership and action depends on 
good, strong, healthy competition. 

Those direct beneficiaries of competition 
are the major oil companies. If real market- 
ing competition with them disappears in any 
considerable degree by reason of the war, 
and the majors grow larger and stronger 
and sell only through their own facilities, 
one is well justified in holding the opinion 
that government—especially this present na- 
tional administration and its immediate 
heirs—will undoubtedly dominate the op- 
erations of these large oil companies to the 
exclusion of the stockholders and their duly 
elected officers. That this has been the 
long-time ambition of some has been evi- 
dent from the continued attacks and man- 
euvers in Congress and in courts for the 
past ten years. 

Many ticklish questions will be met by 
major oil companies in this war’s difficulties, 
but probably there will be none more per- 
plexing than those involved in “unitizing” 
and “consolidating” marketing activities and 
marketing properties, at the request of the 
government. If such “unitizing” eliminates 
the smaller competitor and his properties, 
the end of the war will find the majors with- 
out such independent marketing competi- 
tion, now represented by more than 6000 
fair sized to large oil jobbers. That will 
make the majors wide open to attack politi- 


cally and in law, according to the reformers’ 
interpretations of the anti-trust law. 

Most major oil companies do a very con- 
siderable portion of their business through 
jobbers; in fact, jobbers distribute through 
service stations 42% of the gasoline thus 
distributed at retail. In these jobbers, these 
majors have adopted the policy of decen- 
tralized management and of home owner- 
ship. These majors have spent millions and 
much expert study to develop and strength- 
en the many thousands of jobbers who sell 
their brands. These jobbers’ sales have 
been steadily increasing. 

As the “consolidating” of marketing fa- 
cilities increases under government direction 
the majors will, in some places, have to de- 
cide whether to use their own company 
owned and operated bulk plant or their 
jobber’s. Or one major will want to have 
the group “unitize” on his company owned 
plant while across the table is a major who 
wants to have the group “unitize” on his 
jobber. 

Complicating the picture undoubtedly 
may be even unfair claims by either the 
opposing majors or other majors or jobbers. 

Or in the battle for declining gallonage 
the question may be who to let close that 
his gallonage may go to the others to keep 
them alive? 

But regardless of how vexing these prob- 
lems, the fact remains that the major oil 
companies will have to decide, at least in 
many cases, what in the long run is bet- 
ter for them to have in business against 
them and around them—Independent job- 
bers and Independent competitors, “small 
business men”, or just establishments owned 
by other large major oil companies? 


How Sound Competition 
Can Be Saved in Industry 


POSSIBLE solution to this realigning of oil 
marketing for the war effort lies in sev- 
eral directions—in sound economic states- 
manship, in the inculeation of good mar- 
keting aids and practices, by the addition 
of more profitable services and, if possible, 
even additional merchandise, and through 
obtaining a fair price ceiling, a ceiling 
that will keep oil marketing healthy and 
not inflict totalitarian reform. 

Marketing statesmanship lies in building 
the present to insure a sound future, in 
giving competitors the benefit of many 
doubts, yes even in closing down major 
company establishments in favor of efficient 
competitors who will serve the customers 











properly and assure the generous major its 
share of the gallonage in refinery sales. Maj- 
ors will have to be fair to each other when 
this may be done. Any inter-major com- 
pany sharpshooting will send the suffering 
and dying competitors to Congress which 
certainly will deal harshly with the majovs 
and their sharpshgoters. 

Major oil companies will also lose some 
bulk plant and much station and dealer 
business from gasoline rationing, like their 
But the majors’ refin- 
eries will be busier than ever supplying the 
country’s war needs with petroleum prod- 
ucts and with the new petro-chemical prod- 
ucts for which the major oil companies are 
now spending nearly a billion and a halt 
of government dollars on new and addition- 
al plants. No matter how bad retail mar- 
keting gets, major oil companies will have 
an increasing refinery volume of sales, if 
not this vear then next when this country 
really puts its fighting in the air, as it will 
and must to win the war. But its smaller 
marketing competitors have no place to turn 
for sales to replace their shrinking volume. 


smaller competitors. 


Major oil companies over recent years 
have done an excellent job in making avail- 
ible to jobbers merchandising aids, advertis- 
ing helps, and national brands and manage- 
ment instructions as to the best way to make 
these modern business tools pay good prof- 
its. Good sales and management aids can 
he sharpened still more and cffered to 
more jobbers. 

Major companies can do a better job than 
thev have done in insuring, through P.I.W.C. 
and OPC that their competitors are given 
full opportunity to supply the truck and 
car owners with the tire inspection, tire 
repairing and truck and auto maintenance 
services required by recent war agency or- 
ders. These, if properly developed, can 
bring in much needed additional revenue for 
the Independent jobber. 

Perhaps more merchandise than has here- 
tofore been sold at stations can be found 
that will keep alive some bulk plant and 
station sales. If there be any such mer- 
chandise, major company sales experts are 
the men who can best find it. 


P.AW.C. Should Attack 
This War Problem 


HEN major oil companies, and P.I.W.C. 

and OPC, should help their marketing 
competitors to so organize that they can 
either present such a story to OPA as to 
get prompt and _ sufficient and continuing 
relief from low price ceilings, or that these 
competitors can go to Congress and cause 
it to relieve OPA or any other government 
igenev of the power of fixing unfair prices, 
prices that reform rather than protect the 
countrv from inflation and prices that de- 

troy that very competition some govern- 

ment officials like to talk so much about and 
do so much against. 

There is another and even more pressing 
reason Why the major oil companies and 
P.L.AW.C. and OPC should make a real fight 
for freedom from the heavy hand of OPA 


i2 





or other war agencies on prices, and that 
reason is that one of these days the country 
and the oil industry will wake up—too late 
—to the fact that OPA’s short-sighted oil 
price policies have so restricted the supply 
of petroleum products as to hamper and 
even to block the country’s war effort. Such 
a tragedy is entirely possible from OPA’s 
present price policies. 

The first step in all this would seem to 
be the determination and declaration by the 
majors, say through P.I.W.C., of a policy 
of doing everything possible, consistent with 
the war effort, to maintain marketing com- 
petitors. 

The second step would seem to be the 
creation of such machinery as to carry out 
that policy—machinery augmented by bet- 
ter representation of small marketing com- 


petitors on P.I.W.C. and on the advisory 





committees of OPC. These are improve- 
ments that are now under study by Deputy 
Petroleum Coordinator Davies assisted by 
Special Assistant Coordinator Frey who, in 
furtherance of such improvements, is now 
holding meetings with officers of the state 
oil jobber associations. 

The oil industry, we know, is going to 
make every sacrifice necessary to win the 
war, regardless of impeding efforts of some 
Washington interests; but, we are also sure, 
every oil man is bitterly opposed to seeing 
his or any other oil man’s business unneces- 
sarily sacrificed on the altar of totalitarian- 
ism. 

To have a free oil industry it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have strong and uni- 
versal competition within the industri . 

Here is the opportunity for the industry s 
leaders today. 





Get Your Stations Licensed 


To Do More Tire Business 


OSSIBLE additional dollars for oil mar- 

keting may come from the Baruch rub- 
ber report, the truck registration 
and tire inspection order of ODT and last 
week’s similar order of OPA at the direc- 
Rubber Director. 


recent 


tion of the new 

These dollars are possible if oil market- 
ers can get themselves named to do the 
tire inspecting every 5000 miles or every 
60 days and make the necessary repairs 
and do the recapping required to keep 
those tires in good condition. 

Up to these orders, tire inspecting has 
consisted of certifying to a rationing board 
when a man needs a new tire or a recap. 
For such inspecting the official price was 
50c. This did not interest many oil sta- 
tions, according to reports, because there 
were relatively small sales as a result. 

But the orders for inspecting tires to 
conserve rubber say that an owner can- 
not use his tires until they are inspected 
and put in good shape, all of which should 
mean considerable sales of repair and re- 
capping servicing, a volume of possible 
business of real interest to every oil mar- 
keter equipped to render the service. 

State oil jobber associations and commit- 
tees of OPC should be at work now to see 
that all properly equipped oil companies 
At the 
moment the selection of these official in- 


can have this work if they want it. 
specting stations seems to rest with OPA, 


though ODT and presumably the Rubber 
Director could tell OPA who to name. 


Oil Companies Can Do 


Good Supervising Job 
Ol marketing men particularly 


good arguments as to why _ properly 


have 


fitted oil company stations, either directly 


operated or leased or operated by their 


dealers, should be among the licensed sta- 
wions; 


!—Probably 


tire dealers who are equipped to do the in- 


nearly all the stations and 





specting, the repairing and the servicing of 
wheels and tires, are oil company owned, 
or oil company equipped or are particular 
oil and gasoline customers; and 

2—Oil marketing jobbers 
and majors, have the necessary management 
and sales supervising forces to teach the 
station operators how to do a good inspect- 
ing and repair job and to see that they con- 
tinue to do the right kind of a job. 

“Inspecting” tires under this ODT order 
and under the order from the Rubber 
Director of WPB, will be quite different 
from “inspecting” a tire when one_ has 
plenty of tires to sell the car owner. In 
the “old days” such “inspecting” amounted 
simply to selling the car owner a new tire 
by pointing out to him how useless it was 
to try and patch the old tire and perhaps 
sweeten the deal with a little “trade-in al- 
lowance’’. 


companies, 


But under the new orders a tire inspec- 
tor has behind him the authority of govern- 
ment to force the truck and car owners to 
spend money with the tire dealer practical- 
ly in the amount for what that tire dealer 
says they should spend. There undoubted- 
ly will be standard prices set by OPA but 
in the last analysis the tire inspector will 
be telling the car owner how many of those 
services the car owner must buy in order 
to be allowed to go out on the highway 
again and run his car, 
with it. 

There will be car and truck owners who 
will not want to 


even to go home 


accept the inspector's 
judgment and they may be good gasoline 
] ; 3 

Even though they may not pro- 


test, there probably will be a doubt in other 


customers. 


car owners’ minds as to the necessity for 
doing part or all—today—of what the in- 
spector recommends. 

This relationship between customer and 
service station at best will be a ticklish one 
It is one that calls for the best of super 
vising management from the oil company 
owning, or leasing or supplying the station 
If the relationship is a poor one the oil com 
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No specially posed advertising 
illustration is this picture ! 


It’s an official Army photograph 

.. Straight from the files of the 
United States Army Signal Corps 
(SC-130812 to be precise) ...and 
that Crown Can is there because 
it’s actually in service! 


When Crown wanted a picture to 
show a water purification unit of 
the U.S. Engineers in actual oper- 
ation the Signal Corps supplied 


e} this picture. We did not tell the 
el Army for which of our customers 
nt 


we wanted to use the photograph. 
It was our original intention only 


a to use the picture as a background 
= ...and say that Sanitation HTH, 
as the product of our customer, the 
ps Mathiesen Alkali Works, Inc., of 
u New York, was used by the Army 
; in many of these units. 

n But when we got the print, there 
to was a Crown Can holding Sani- 
a tation HTH, sitting on a rock with 
4. the trademark perfectly legible! 
- Just goes to show that you’ll 
vs meet up with Crown Cans in lots 
a of places the Army and Navy go 
aN in wartime! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, 
ho PHILADELPHIA, PA., Division 
of Crown Cork and Seal Company 






PHOTO BY U, S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 
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pany, in the end, will be the sufferer, for 
its brand of products and its stations stand 
to be boycotted by the dissatisfied car or 
truck owner. In fact, in times of increas- 
ing gallonage an oil company might prefer 
not to have its stations make such official 
inspections. 

This relationship also calls for good su- 
pervising management because, despite the 
authority to keep a car or truck off the 
road, proper tire maintenance must still be 
“sold” to the owner of the vehicle. He may 
be anxious to save his tires but perhaps not 
at the price stipulated, at least perhaps not 
that day. 


“Gyp” Inspectors 
Can Wreck the Plan 


HE government will have to be much 

interested in seeing that this inspecting 
relationship is not abused by tactless tire 
dealers or by gyps. If report gets around 
that “inspecting” tires has become a racket, 
the police are not going to spend much 
time arresting cautious car Owners and 
friendly station operators may supply an of- 
ficial “O.K.” without looking. With pro- 
hibition still recently in the minds of most 
of us, it would be easy enough for the gen- 
eral public to “walk out” on a law that it 
thought unfair, no matter how many regu- 
lations the government issued. Therefore, 
the government would be interested in see- 
ing that all licensed dealers were carefully 
selected, were well trained and properly 


supervised and managed as would be the 
case with oil company outlets. 


But in addition to these reasons would 
be the very good one that properly check- 
ing and repairing tires under government 
control of use, in order to be worthwhile 
and fair, calls for skill and mechanical 
ability, as well as personal honesty. Good 
tire men are harder and harder to get and 
the harder they are to get the more they 
need training and constant supervision. 
Also the tire owner is going to be more 
exacting that a good job is done, other- 
wise he will be back and a well worn tire, 
it will be found, is not the easiest thing in 
the world to keep in good shape. 

The more “independent” a tire dealer is, 
that is the further away he is from capable 
and responsible supervision and guidance, 
the more of a liability he is likely to be to 
the whole cause of tire inspection under 
federal control of tire use, and the greater 
liability the dealer will be to himself. 

The oil marketer, with his even daily 
supervision of a service station, is in the 
best position to help the dealer, to keep 
him and his tire men coached as to proper 
maintenance work, and to help him with 
the difficult selling that tire inspection will 
call for. 

But in addition to this constant super- 
vising aid, the oil marketer lends his good 
name and reputation for fair dealing to the 
tire dealer, through the gasoline brand that 
he distributes. 


A good oil marketing company also is in 
the best position to do the most effective 


selling in that all dealers could be used as 
sales agents; that is give first inspection 
and then refer the tire owner to a central 
or main station where a re-check would be 
made and the repair and servicing work 
would be done. A good volume of work 
at such a central station would insure the 
keeping of good tire men and being able 
to pay them good wages, and also pay for 
first class and minute supervision of all 
work, which will prove to be absolutely 
necessary to insure customer satisfaction. 


But above all, so far as oil marketers 
are concerned, they need the business. 
However, if they want to be sure of get- 
ting it under reasonable regulations, the 
marketers had better hurry up their asso- 
ciations and OPC committees to contact 
OPA and ODT. 








150,000,000 Miles of Joyriding! 





‘Gas’ Ration Book Thefts Up; 
Total Now More Than 50,000 


WASHINGTON—More than 50,- boards. 


Large hauls were made by 


At Hamden, Conn., 


REPRINTS OF BARUCH REPORT 


Do you want a better and clearer con- 
ception of the vitally important rubber 
shortage? If so you will want to read 
the actual word-for-word text of the 
famed Baruch Rubber Report. 

NPN has a limited quantity of reprints 
(from the issue of Sept. 16) which give 
you the Baruch Report verbatim. Only 
15c each. Write for quantity prices. 

Send cash with order to NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS, 1213 West Third 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 











1320 books office and took 3000 books. All but 


were stolen from the OPA board’s 200 of these were recovered. The 


000 gasoline ration books—the boys. And books are reported to “hot spot” included: 


equivalent of at least 10,000,000 have sold as low as 50c and as high 


gal. of motor fuel—have been stolen as $50. 
recently from OPA rationing boards Thefts 
in the East. 


From newspaper clippings of the 


past few weeks, NPN collected a list. all kinds stolen from all sources in 
of reported ration book thefts and New England, 32,000 were taken three S-2’s and four S-l’s. 
took it down to OPA headquarters from local price and rationing boards 


ficial confirmed each of the reports lent of 


of thefts, totaling in all 50,400 books driving. 
“a 


of various kinds. He indicated that ne recent 
there had been other thefts, too, board’s oftice—21,000 books out of 
its total supply of 23,000—is the 


but did not give out any details. 


Using OPA’s mileage figures—15 
miles to a gal.—coupons in the 
stolen books were good for 150,- 
000,000 miles of “unauthorized” 
driving. The fuel would fill 1250 


tank cars or nearly four tankers. 


The “hot spots” are Massachus- OPA headquarters at Hartford on D. C., 
etts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Aug. 24 discovered the loss of 500, 4450 books, of which 


biggest to date. 


board office 
the night of Aug. 16 vielded 8000 
books, according to reports. State 


A South Boston 


twice, once for 500 “A” books and 
from individuals and fill- again for 500 “C” books. 
ing stations are not included. 


New England Is ‘Hot Spot’ 


Other thefts in the New England Sept. 22. 


took 123 B’s, 45 R’s for large users, 


At Taunton, Mass., thieves forced 
here for checking. An OPA of- in Connecticut alone—the equiva- 4 cabinet and took 402 of A, B, C, 


about 35,000,000 miles of D, E, R, S-1 and S-2 series—repre- 


office Sept. 4, and 600 at Stamford other theft of 1450 occurred from 
late in July, with an undisclosed an office in a library. 
number taken on Sept. 18. 


At Hillsdale, N. J., the rationing 
board’s office in a public school was 
rifled of 2450 books the night of 
Coupon value was 692,- 
800 gal. of gasoline. The thieves 
climbed an 8-ft. wire fence and 


office visited 


broke open a steel cabinet. 


At the With the aid of a ladder, thieves 


Woonsocket, R. I., office two youths broke into the offices of the Passaic, 
Of the estimated 41,000 books of forced a lock on a cupboard and N. J., board in the Old District 


Court Building and took “about 
3000” books. An audit of a board 
office in Philadelphia recently re 
vealed 4500 books missing. 


More Careful in South 


senting about 45 tank cars of gaso- 


haul at the Norwich ine. 


house window and made 
Rob Unlocked Cabinet 2500 books, of which 


at Bridgeport, Conn., 
of the books. 


eastern Pennsylvania, and New Jer- with the date of the theft undeter- have been recovered 


sey. Some of the thefts indicated mined. 


laxity of office methods and safety books in 
precautions on the part of the over to police headquarters 








a safe or turn surpluses 





At Norristown, Pa., 
climbed through an unlocked school- the 


1400 have 
An unlocked cabinet in the OPA been recovered. Fifty SSPES Were 
made of persons implicated in sales 


The only other important theft 
below the Mason and Dixon Line 


two boys occurred at Raeford, N. C., wher 


board’s office in the county 
off with }uilding was visited by way of a 
broken window and all but tw 
books of Hoke County’s entire sup 
ply—some 600—were stolen. They 


included A, B, C, S-1 and S-2 series 


Two board offices at Washington, All gasoline ration books, OPA 
were robbed for a total of officials point out, are the property 
some 3000 of the federal government. When 
here and in issued, they are merely lent to driv 
Orders went out to keep Baltimore. Hiding in the basement ers, and there is a stiff penalty— 
of a schoolhouse until everyone had up to $10,000 fine and 10 years i: 
gone, the thief went to the board’s prison—for illegal possession. 
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Yield Change Reimbursement 
By RFC Seems Less Probable 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Proposals to 
RFC 


generally for reduced gasoline yields 


have the reimburse refiners 


have bogged down. 

Refiners have been expecting fav- 
orable action. They feel that justifi- 
cation for the government assuming 


this burden was obvious. 


Residual fuel oils bring about only 
one-third the-price of gasoline, dis- 
tillate half as much 


fuels about 


as gasoline. 


So, changing yields to make more 
fuel oil 


and less gasoline—the 
“money crop” as it is called—may 
refiners 


into the red, under present OPA 


be enough to throw some 


“ceilings” on petroleum product 


prices, 
RFC Reported Willing 


RFC Chairman Jones is reported 
take 


burden on 


willing to care of this war- 
refiners but he 
would want OPA to recommend such 


iction. 


added 


And OPA is apparently un- 
willing, at present. 

One of the stalemate is 
that OPA doesn’t want to deal with 
the problem generally until there has 


version 


been an overall reduction in gasoline 
yields to desired levels. And many 
refiners cannot afford to change their 
vields until they see the color of the 


government's money. 

OPC has called upon refiners in 
Districts 1, 2 and 3 to make more 
But OPC can 
mly recommend; it hasn’t the power 


Nor can OPC 


guarantee refiners that, upon com- 


fuel oil, less gasoline. 
to order such action. 


liance with its request, they will be 
ympensated for losses involved, and 
OPC doesn’t seem disposed to abdi- 
ite its remaining jurisdiction over 
the oil industry by asking WPB to 
sue such an order, compelling re- 
iced yields regardless of compensa- 


mm. 


OPA’s Position Stated 


Officially, no statement has come 
mm OPA on its attitude. However, 
ose who have talked with OPA re- 
ntly have gained the impression 
that the price control agency does 
t now intend to do anything about 
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the matter, generally. 

OPA, however, has indicated a 
willingness to consider applications 
for relief from individual refiners on 
a “proof of hardship” basis. Re- 
finers who hold no war contracts 
might find OPA in a receptive mood 
on this matter, according to opinion 
of some observers. 


Other Views Presented 


OPA has asked for much data on 
refinery costs, which some refiners 
They feel 


that refining costs vary tco greatly 


are reluctant to work up. 


with individual plants and methods 
of cost accounting. Also, they feel 
that the effort would be wasted. 
Moreover, some fear that any cost 
they filed OPA on 
changed yields might crop up in 


figures with 
some other matter where such fig- 
ures would be “lifted out of con- 
text”, as it were. 

Another suggestion is that OPA 
has been “stalling” until gasoline 
rationing goes into effect nationally, 
to see what effect this will have on 
gasoline yields. 


Urges RFC Action 


Meanwhile, gasoline yields in Dis- 
trict 1 and 2, at least, are running 
higher than was contemplated in the 
Minckler plan, according to Clyde 
G. Morrill, Boston, secretary of At- 
lantic Coast Oil Conference, who 
has telegraphed Washington authori- 
ties urging RFC action to reimburse 
refiners for increased fuel oil yields. 

Mr. Morrill told NPN that he was 
prompted to do this by latest reports 
on overall average yields for east- 
ern and mid-western refiners. 

Latest gasoline yield figures show 
40% tor District 1 
and 44% for District 2, as compared 


an average of 


with recommended yields of 36% for 
District 1 and 40% for District 2 un- 
der the Minckler plan, he said. 


Morrill Telegram Quoted 


Following is complete text of Mr. 
Morrill’s telegram which he said he 
sent Sept. 23 to WPB Chairman 
Nelson, OPA Administrator Hender- 
son and Coordinator Ickes: 


“Delivery of rationed require- 
ments of heating oil into District 1 
is predicated upon changing refinery 


runs of East Coast, Mid-West and 


REFINERY MANAGEMENT xd 
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Gulf refineries to yield highest pos- 
sible percentage of fuel oil and low. 
est possible percentage of gasoline. 
This means losses to refiners so large 
that they cannot absorb increased 
costs when these fuel oil runs are 
developed to the point necessary to 
vield fuel oil the East Coast must 
have. RFC has made no arrange- 


ment to such losses and 
should do so without further delay. 
The eastern supply problem is not 
readily solved without due recogni- 
tion of the fact that transportation 
is only one part of the picture. There 
must be fuel oil available for trans 


finance 


portation. 
in the 
at stake. What will you do to bring 
quick action on part of RFC?” 


The very lives of families 


Eastern Seaboard area are 


Mr. Morrill told NPN by long-dis- 
tance telephone from Boston on Sept. 
26 that, up until then, he had not 
received a reply from any of three 
officials to whom the telegram was 
addressed. j 





Herndon Directs ‘Naturals’ 
For OPC in Mid-West 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Seth W. Hern- 
don, Tulsa, independent oil man, has 
been appointed OPC director of nat- 
ural gas and natural gasoline for 
District 2. 

He will have charge of all nat- 
ural gas and natural gasoline work 
for OPC in Michigan, Tennessee, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Herndon takes leave of ab- 
sence as president of the Herndon 
Drilling Co. His office will be OPC 
District Office, Suite 1336, 120 
South La Salle St., Chicago. 

Educated at the 
Missouri, he worked as a driller and 


University of 


tool dresser, becoming general su- 
perintendent of the Bu-Vi-Bar Petro- 
leum Corp., which he left in 1925 to 
form his own organization. 





Bureau Forecasts October ‘Gas’ Demand 


Off 17%, But Stocks Will Also Decline 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Despite forecast 
of a 17% 
demand in October, Bureau of Mines 
expects a 1,200,000-bbl. drop in fin- 
Last year, 
gasoline stocks increased 1,937,000 
October. But then the 
gasoline yield was 44.21% as com- 


decrease in total gasoline 


ished gasoline stocks. 
bbls. in 


pared with 38.30% predicted for this 
October. 

Total demand for motor fuel in 
October was estimated at 50,700,000 
bbls. as compared with 60,927,000 
bbls. last October. 


the sharp decline in demand which 


This continues 


set in last July. 
Bureau of Mines 
decline of 17.4% 


mand for the July-September quar- 


had 


in motor fuel de- 


forecast a 


ter. July demand was much larger 
than expected but August fell off 
abruptly and figures for early Sep- 
tember showed same trend. So, ac- 
tual demand for the quarter may not 
be much higher than the Bureau 


forecast. 
Crude Demand Holds 


Crude oil demand might be ex- 
pected to decline, but the sharp drop 
in imports will throw this demand to 






domestic production, Bureau said. 
“Until recently,” the Bureau’s re- 
port continued, “this increase in de- 
mand (for crude) was offset by con- 
tinued liquidation of refined stocks 
that reduced crude runs to stills to 
When this liquidation 
of stocks ceases, total demand must 


a low level. 


be met from new production. 


“Consequently, even with further 
curtailment of civilian consumption, 
the Bureau does not expect the de- 
mand for domestic crude to decline 
to any great extent in the near fu- 
ture,” report said. 


‘Gas’ Production Listed 


Deducting 1,600,000 bbls. for sales 
of natural gasoline and adjusting for 
withdrawals from stocks, Bureau esti- 
mated refinery production of gaso- 
line at 47,900,000 bbls. for October. 
This was broken down as follows: 


Barrels 
1,900,000 


Area 

Appalachian 

East Coast, Inland Texas, Tex- 
as Gulf Coast, La. Gulf, 
La.-Ark. 21,300,000 

Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, etc. 10,850,000 


Oklahoma 2,430,000 
Kansas 2,870,000 
Rocky Mountain 1,340,000 
‘California 7,210,000 

Total 47,900,000 
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Plant Protection Primarily the Job 
Of Industry Itself, Refiners Told 


NPN News Bureau 

TULSA — When the Army Air 
Corps inspects a facility engaged in 
war production, two main points are 
considered in working out the nec- 
essary protection requirements: “To 
increase the protection against fire, 
sabotage and interruption of pro- 
duction from other causes and to 
insure that the facility will remain 
productive to the war effort as well 
as be in position to operate after 
according to 


this war is over,” 


Lieut. Col. A. H. Denison, air plant 


protection officer, Mid-Western Dis- 
trict, Wichita, Kans. Col. Deni- 
son appeared before a question- 


than 40 
oil industry executives here Sept. 24, 
Western 


answer meeting of more 


sponsored by Petroleum 
Refiners Assn. 

Oil industry was repeatedly urged 
by Col. Denison to do everything 
“The 
plant 
rests on the operators, owners and 
state 
the protection of 


possible itself. primary re- 


sponsibility for protection 
local and governments for 
essential indus- 
try,” he told the group, adding: 
“If we stepped in and made the 
Army primarily responsible, __ it 
would be a direct superseding of 
states’ rights, as well as a serious 
drain on military manpower.” 

He briefly plans the 
Army has made for protection of 


outlined 


from agents of 
foreign powers and then threw the 


essential industry 
meeting open to questions and dis- 
cussion by the group, although his 
answers to many 


questions were, 


necessarily, “off the record” for 
military reasons. 

With reference to safety, W. K. 
Holmes, superintendent of Texas 
Co.’s West Tulsa refinery, told the 
group “The danger point in 1943 
will be the loss of well-grounded, 
armed 
They will have to be re- 


experienced men to the 


forces. 


placed with inexperienced men— 
and women—which will mean re- 
doubled precautions,” he warned. 
Several refiners said they are now 
studying the jobs in which women 
can replace men, while some said 
they already were beginning to hire 


women. 


J. C. Day, W.P.R.A. secretary, 
said a list of minimum require- 
ments for plant protection will 


shortly be provided industry op- 
erators, and those who have been 
designated on the plant protection 
list by the War Department will 
receive a manual prepared by the 


department. 


Mr. Day also 


group give serious thought to de- 


suggested the 


veloping new ways of protecting 


plants, such as smokescreens, add- 


ing that even if such protection 
was not needed in this particular 
area, the coastal refineries do need 


it. 


A.1.M.E. Oil Men to Meet 
NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—Two meetings of 
the Petroleum Division of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers are sched- 
The first will be 
held in Los Angeles at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Oct. 
cussion will center around the study 


uled for October. 
15-16, and dis- 


of modern recovery practice and 
factors affecting efficiency in pro- 
duction. 

The second is scheduled for Oct. 
29-31 in Austin, at the Stephen F. 
Austin Hotel. 


troleum Coordinator DeGolyer will 


Assistant Deputy Pe- 


deliver the princinal address. 
° ° o 
Ickes to Address A.I.M.E. 
NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—Petroleum 
dinator Ickes will be the principal 


Coor- 


speaker at a dinner of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers at its annual region- 


al meeting in the Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, Sept. 30-Oct. 2. Rubber 
Coordinator Jeffers is also sched- 


uled to speak. 





Propane Studied as the Break-in Fuel 


For Plane Motors Instead of Gasoline 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—A proposal that 
propane be substituted for aviation 
gasoline as the fuel for breaking in 
airplane motors, on the block, is be- 


ing studied here. 


One motor manufacturer is report- 


ed to have tried out propane as 


a break-in fuel with satisfactory re- 
sults. Several natural gasoline man- 


ufacturers also have made_ studies 


along this line. 


Substituting propane for 100-oc- 
tane and 91l-octane for this purpose 
is being suggested as a means of 
gasoline tor 


conserving aviation 


flight use only. There is plenty of 





Crude runs to stills (Da. avg.) 


Gasoline production at refineries in- 
cluding natural blended 


Finished & Unfinished gasoline stocks 
Gas & distillate stocks 


Residual fuel oil stocks 





(American Petroleum Institute figures in barrels of 42 gallons. Figures are 
U. S. totals and are on a Bureau of Mines basis. Breakdown by 


districts will be published in Oct. 7 NPN.) 


Sept. 26, 42 Sept. 19, ’42 Sept. 27, 41 


3,802,000 3,713,000 4,031,000 


10,954,000 11,097,000 13,503,000 


80,550,000 80,793,000 80,005,000 
45,259,000 44,442,000 51,629,000 
78,943,000 79,335,000 94,197,000 
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propane. In fact, this product has 


come to be regarded as the “step- 


child” of the war program, so far. 
Each Takes 630 Gal. 


Approximately 15 bbls. (630 gal.) 
of aviation gasoline are required to 
break in a motor properly. 

Every engine in the multi-motored 
warplanes, now being constructed in 
such great numbers, requires several 
replacements. So, it is apparent 
that switching to propane as the 
break-in fuel 


quantities of 


would release large 
aviation gasoline for 
And this is important 
that there 


will be a greatly-expanded demand 


other uses. 
because indications are 
for aviation gasoline during the war 
years ahead. 


S.A.E. Nominates Officers 
NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—tThree oil men are 
included among the officers nomin- 
ated by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers for 1943. For vice-presi- 
dent, Diesel-engine division, Grover 
C. Wilson, Universal Oil 
Co.; vice-president, fuel and lubri- 
cant division, W. M. Holaday, So- 
cony-Vacuum; and 


Products 


vice-president, 
tractor and industrial division, C. G. 
Krieger, Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 


NATIONAL 





Grease Institute 
Outlines Program 
For 10th Meeting 


NPN News Bureat 
CLEVELAND—The National Lu- 
bricating Grease Institute announces 
the program for its 10th annua! 
meeting which will be held Oct 
26-28 in New Orleans at the Roose 
velt Hotel. Program follows: 


October 26 


9:30 a.m.—Registration; address by 
President Sydney Bevin; address 
of welcome by Past President W 
H. Saunders, Jr., of New Orleans; 
talk on “The Proper Application 
of Lubricating Greases to Ma- 
chinery” by Charles Kraus, Ale- 
mite division of Stewart-Warner; 
speaker from American Red Cross, 
Washington. 

2 p.m.—Talk entitled “Army Grease 
Developments” by Walter Ainsley, 
consultant on fuels and lubricants, 
Office of Chief Ordnance Divi- 
sion; a paper entitled “The Flow 

Lubricating 

Greases” prepared by A. Beer- 

bower, L. W. Sproule, J. B. Pat- 

berg and J. C. Zimmer; to be deliv- 


Characteristics of 


ered by Dr. Zimmer, Esso Labo- 
ratories; and a talk entitled “Low 
Temperature Characteristics of 
Greases” by Thomas A. Maxwell, 
International Lubricant Corp. 


October 27 


:30 a.m.—Individual meetings of 


Ne} 
_ 


the various committees to be at- 


tended by committee members 


only. 


to 


p.m.—Address by Ralph Nichol 
son, publishers of the New Orleans 
Item; a talk entitled “Survey of 
Lubricating Grease Test Meth- 
ods” by C. W. Georgi of Enter- 
prise Oil and Grease Corp.; a 
speech entitled “The Railroad As- 
pect of Lubricating Greases,” by 
Charles B. Bryant of Southern 
Railroad System. 


:30 p.m.—Annual Banquet. 


October 28 


:30 a.m.—‘“A Review of Rust Pre 
ventives and Suggested Plan for 
Their Valuation,” a talk by S. I 
Bishkin of Humble Oil and R« 
fining Co.; an address on “Changs 


oo 
_ 


in Grease Manufacture which is 
Necessary Due to the Gover 
ment’s Need for Additional Quan 
by a U. S 
government representative from 
Washington; a talk by O. | 
Maag, Timken Roller Bearing Co 
on “Lubricants for Anti-Frictio 
Bearings in War Service.” 


tities of Glycerine” 


2 p.m.—Annual business session fo: 
active members only; election o! 
directors. 
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by the thundleds 


AMERICAS LARGEST PLANTS 


ADOPT G.T.M. INDUSTRIAL RUBBER CONSERVATION PLAN 


Key executives acclaim Goodyear-developed procedure 
that can prolong life of rubber products as much as 


50%. Get your plant started now. No charge. 


, a few short weeks the 
Goodyear Rubber Prod- 
ucts Conservation Flan has 
become American industry's 
first line of defense against 
the rubber shortage. 


More than a thousand top 
operating men from major 
manufacturing companies have 
enthusiastically endorsed the plan, 
at meetings held, in fifty cities from 
coast to coast, by the G.T. M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man. 


So impressed have they been by its 
rubber-saving possibilities, many 
asked the G.T.M. to come into their 
plants and explain the program in 
detail to the mechanical staffs. 
Upwards of 200 of these individual 
plant meetings have now been held, 
and many more are scheduled. 


That is the verdict of industry on 
the Goodyear plan — a _ practical 
program for conserving your now 
almost irreplaceable rubber prod- 
ucts and prolonging their life many 
extra months. 


AVAILABLE TO ALL 
The Goodyear conservation pro- 
gram consists of three simple, easy- 


to-follow steps: 


“Goodyear Wages War on Waste” — 
a graphic, educational slide film 
which illustrates to your men, 
plainly and clearly, recommended 
conservation practices. 






Practical plant demon- 
strations by the G.T.M. 
—what to look for. how 






GREATESrT 





to inspect and what measures to take 
to give hose, belts and other prod- 
ucts longer life. 


“Goodyear Industrial Rubber Prod- 
ucts Conservation” manual—a fully 
illustrated 40-page book, telling 
exactly how to make repairs, and 
filled with suggestions for saving 
rubber — left with your operating 
men for their guidance. 


HOW TO GET THE PROGRAM 
To have the G.T.M. hold a rubber 
conservation mreting at 
your plant, simply 
write us today, and 


oe 















With this 40-page manual, 
“Goodyear Industrial 
Rubber Products Conser- 
vation,” your men have 
complete instructions for 
salvaging rubber prod- 
ucts. It’s furnished free — to 
designated operating men. 








a definite date will be set. 
There is no charge for 


this service; it is not necessary 





that you be a Goodyear customer 


— it is all part of Goodyear's effort 
to help the nation save rubber. To 
arrange for your meeting, or obtain 


copy ofthe manual, write: Goodyear, 


Industrial Conservation Dept. F-1 
Akron, Ohio. 
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Allowables Basis 
To Be Discussed 
At Texas Meeting 


Special to NPN 
AUSTIN—A special statewide 
meeting of oil producers will prob- 
ably be called to take testimony on 
the proposed plan to grant allow- 
ables on a lease rather than well 
basis. 

Such a meeting was proposed by 
Beauford Jester, new member of the 
commission, who holds the deciding 
-yote on the proposition. The lease 
plan, which means that the allow- 
able for all the wells on a lease may 
be produced by one or more wells, 
was proposed by Chairman Emest 
O. Thompson and opposed by Com- 
missioner Olin Culberson. 


Mr. Jester has refused to commit 
himself either way, and proposed 
that further testimony be taken. 

“Both sides of the question were 
not adequately presented at the last 
statewide hearing,” he remarked. 


Invites Views 

Mr. Jester said he has invited 
yperators to write him their views 
on the subject, since “it’s a big 
thing and we ought not to rush 
into it without carefully consider- 
ing all the factors”. 

Chairman Thompson said he of- 
fered the suggestion on the basis that 
it would help operators cope with 
the growing problem of manpower 
ind transportation shortages by sim- 
plifying operations and bookkeep- 
ing. Commissioner Culberson, how- 
ever, at the statewide proration 
hearing, came out flatly against the 
proposal on the basis that it would 
wreck the “last vestige” of control 
ver the oil industry by the state 
body. 

It is believed that most oil men, 
judging by the reaction at the hear- 
ing, favor the lease plan. 





Sadler's Suit Dismissed 
By Federal Judge 
Special to NPN 
AUSTIN—Lieut. Jerry Sadler, 
whose claim that he still holds his 
old post as Texas Railroad Commis- 
signer finally landed in the courts, 
apparently has given up his attempt 
to oust Beauford Jester from the of- 
fice. 
His suit against Jester was dis- 


1d 


missed by Federal Judge W. H. At- 
well of Dallas, and so far neither 
Sadler nor his attorneys have made 
any attempt to refile it in the state 


‘ourts. 


‘Chose Own Road’ 


The federal judge held that Sadle1 
had resigned his post and accepted 
a commission in the Army, and that 
he “made his own choice and chose 
road.” 

“He (Lieut. Sadler) tendered his 


resignation to the governor, advising 


his own 


that official both in his resignation 
and in the press he had accepted a 
United States 
When he accepted the Army appoint- 
ment, he put 


Army appointment. 


into operation the 
state statute which denied him the 
right to be a member of the Rail- 
road Commission and at the same 
time hold another office,” Judge At- 
well said. 


Arkansas Allowables Set 
For 3-Month Period 

Spécial to NPN 
EL DORADO—Basic allowable 
production for Arkansas of 73,107 
b/d total of all petroleum liquids 
has been set for the 3-month period 
of October to December, according 
to A. M. Crowell, director of con- 
servation and production, Arkansas 
Oil & Gas Commission. Basic fig- 
ure is expected to be increased to 
75,000 b/d before end of December 
Allowable is 


current 


by new production. 
1296 b/d 
brought about by minor changes in 
allowables for 3 fields, Mr. Crowell 
told NPN. OPC set 79,500 b/d in 
its October recommendation 


below quota, 


Since the Texarkana gas conden- 
sate pool is a new discovery, appli- 


cation for fieldwide exception to 


M-68 will be made by the commis- 


sion. Exception will provide for 





Program Set for Annual Convention 
Of Texas Mid-Continent Association 


Special to NPN 
Mid-Continent 


annual 


DALLAS—Texas 
Oil and Gas 
ing which opens Oct. 9 will be a 


Assn.’s meet- 
streamlined war meeting, according 
to George Sawtelle, president of the 
association. 

The entire business program will 
be confined to one day, Oct. 9, in 
conditions brought 
Many oil 


registrations for 


keeping with 


about by the war. men 


who have sent in 
the meeting, however, are planning 
to stay over in Dallas to attend the 
Texas-Oklahoma football 
be held at the Cotton 
10. 


Transportation and supply in Dis- 


game to 


Bowl Oct. 


tricts 1, 2 and 3 will be discussed 
by Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chairman 
of the economics of the Petroleum 
Industry War Council and president 
of Pan American Petroleum and 
Transport Co. Major General Rich- 
ard Donovan, commanding the 
Eighth Service Command, Fort Sam 
Houston, will outline the functions 
of the Eighth Service Command and 
the co-operative efforts of the Texas 
activities 


oil industry in defense 


Knowlton to Speak 


Mr. Sawtelle will present his an- 


nual report, combining the high- 
lights of work done by various com- 
mittees during the past year and 
set forth the problems now con- 
fronting the industry. 


Donald R. Knowlton, OPC di- 


and D. E. 
Buchanan, regional director of OPC 


rector of production, 
District 3, Houston, will outline the 
current situation and the part the 
oil industry is playing in the war 
effort. 
devote time to answering questions 


Both of these speakers will 


from the floor. 

Lieut. Colonel Darnce B. 
chief of the manpower division of 
the U. S. Selective Service, Austin, 
Tex., will discuss the effect of selec- 


Burns, 


tice service upon the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

Many of the visiting oil men will 
take part in the annual handicap golf 
tournament to be played on _ tha 
Brook Hollow Club course Oct. 10 
The prize for this event will be the 
Hamilton Cup, which was won last 
year by Charles McCarthy of the 
Hydril Co., Houston. 





Mid-Continent Tax Meeting Off 
NPN News Bureau 
TULSA—Mid-Continent Gas & 
Oil Assn. executive committees have 
cancelled the annual joint meeting 
of the standing tax committees on 
state and local taxation and on fed- 
eral income and_ excise taxation, 
scheduled to be held the first week 
of December in San Antonio, 
The meeting was called off be- 
hotel 
problems, and in response to the 


cause of transportation and 
government’s request that unneces- 
sary conventions be curtailed for the 


duration. 


"IONAL PE 


160-acre spacing, permitting 18 wells 
to be drilled in the pool which covers 
approximately 2800 acres. 


Louisiana Sets Allowables 
Special to NPN 
BATON ROUGE—Louisiana’s Oc- 
tober allowable for crude and oth 
er petroleum liquids has been set 
at 325,724 b/d, divided between 
91,159 b/d for North Louisiana 
fields and 234,565 b/d for South 
Louisiana fields. This represents an 
increase of 3725 b/d from Septem- 
ber, but is 11,476 b/d below OPC 
recommendation of 337,200 b/d. 


Viola Limestone 
Drilling Allowed 


Special to NP) 
WICHITA—Application of Kan- 
sas State 
for authorization to use material pur- 


Corporation Commission 
suant to provisions of paragraph (c) 
(10) of Conservation Order M-68, as 
amended, was reconsidered by WPB 
Sept. 22. 

It was determined that the use of 
material required to drill to and com- 
plete in the Viola Limestone, Hen- 
drickson & Schweizer Pools, Peace 
Creek Field, one or more wells at 
depths of approximately 3800 ft. is 
necessary and appropriate in the 
public interest and to promote the 
war effort, 
granted, subject to following limita- 


and authorization was 
tions: 

“(1) Each such well shall be allot- 
ted a drilling unit consisting of a 
quarter-quarter section upon which 
no drilling or producible well other 
than such well is located. 

“(2) Each such well shall be drilled 

in the center of the SE% of the drill- 
ing unit upon which it is to be lo 
cated unless such well would be lo 
990 ft. of other 
drilling or producible well. 
Each which, if 
drilled in the SE% 
of the drilling unit upon which it is 
to be located, would fall within 990 
ft. of any other drilling or producibl 
well, shall be drilled in the center 
of the S% of such drilling unit. 

“The exception granted herein on 
April 15, 1942 is hereby revoked 
with respect to the above described 
portion of the Peace Creek Field ex- 


cated within any 


“(3) such well 


center of the 


cept as to wells which were spudded 
thereunder prior to the receipt her 


of.” 
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Tank Truck Use 
Over 100 Miles 
Hit by Eastman 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — ODT Direc- 
tor Eastman is threatening to “crack 
lown” on tank truckers, who re- 
portedly abandoned short hauls for 
longer trips, by requiring permits 
for all tank truck shipments of more 
than 100 miles. 


His threat was made clear in a 
statement issued on Sept. 26. While 
he only said permits “might” be re- 


juireu, his statement was firmly 


worded. 
Exception Order 7-2 which, in ef- 
from 100 to 200 


miles the radius in which tank cars 


fect, extended 


may not operate without a special 
or a general permit, was not de- 
signed to divert oil shipments be- 
tween 100 and 200 miles to tank 
trucks at the expense of the shorter 
haul, he said. 

“The principal duty assigned to 
the operators of tank trucks,” Mr. 
Eastman emphasized, “is to take 


over all shipments of petroleum 
and petroleum products by rail of 
100 miles or less and to engage in 
longer movements only when the 


ivailability of tank trucks permits.” 


Eastman Statement Quoted 


Mr. Eastman’s statement follows: 

“The conversion of tank car 
movements between 100 and 200 
miles to tank trucks at the expense 
of abandoning shorter hauls’ by 
truck was not the purpose of ODT 
Exception (7-2) to General Order 


No. : 


“The principal duty assigned to 


the operators of tank trucks is to 
take over all shipments of petroleum 
ind petroleum products by rail of 
100 miles or less and to engage in 
longer movements only when the 
wailability of tank trucks permits. 
The present supply of rubber and 
tank trucks will not justify a general 
expansion of tank trucks facilities 
to handle all shipments between 100 
miles and 200 miles. Shippers of 
petroleum and petroleum products 
should convert to tank truck, with 
the minimum of delay, all remain- 
ing tank car shipments of 100 miles 
less that it is practical to con- 
ert 
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Oil Accounts for 13 Per Cent 
Of Truck Movement 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Petroleum 
products accounted for 13% of 
total tonnage moved by motor 
carriers in August, according to 
truck loading index compiled by 
American Trucking Assn., Inc. 
Volume moved in August by pe- 
troleum transporters showed a 
decrease of 13.4% 
but held 44.1% above August, 
1941, A. T. A. reported. 


under July 











“When all shippers have accom- 
plished this, then, and only then, 
should shipments beyond 100 miles 
be made by tank truck. 
shippers and haulers cooperate to 
bring about the use of tank trucks 
for the hauls for which they are 


Unless the 


most efficient, it may become neces- 
sary to apply the permit system to 
tank trucks for distances over 100 
miles. 

Reason for Order 7-2 


“The principal reason for the is- 
suance of ODT Exception Order 
7-2 to General Order Number 7 
was to divert, for movement into the 
East Coast area, tank cars having 
a shell capacity of 7000 gal. or 
better and to use the smaller cars 
to replace the larger ones. It was 
considered necessary to expand the 
tank car permits to 200 miles to 
secure a sufficient number of larger 
capacity tank cars for the eastern 
movement and to place tank cars 
having a shell capacity of less than 
7000 gal. in the shorter hauls and 
in those services for which they are 
specially adapted, such as the trans- 
portation of lubricants. 

“A further reason for extending 
the mileage radius of the permit 
system was to prevent certain in- 
justices that had arisen in cases 
where those who had cooperated by 
converting to tank trucks found that 
this resuited only in the loss of 
their customers to those who could 
ship by tank car over distances 
somewhat longer than 100 miles. 

“I want to emphasize that ship- 
pers who have movements between 
100 and 200 miles which cannot be 
converted to tank truck 
eliminating tank truck movements 
of less than 100 miles should make 
application to the Office of Defense 


without 


Transportation for tank car permits.” 








‘War Needs First’ is Guide 


In Setting 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Tank car _pri- 
orities as developed by WPB may 
be placed in effect through exten- 
sion of ODT’s present permit sys- 
tem for controlling tank car move- 
ments. 

ODT officials do not believe an 
order specifically establishing the 
priorities will be necessary, point- 
ing to the fact that the original tank 
car order—General Order ODT No. 
7—reserved power for ODT to say 
which commodities tank cars should 
carry and where they should be op- 
erated. 

WPB’s broad directive on tank car 
priorities (NPN Sept. 23, p. 8) was 
announced formally on Sept. 24, di- 
recting ODT to grant preference to 
tank car shipments according to the 
WPB outline which was designed 
to free tank cars for chemicals and 
vegetable fats and oils—principally 
at the expense of automotive gas- 


aline. 


WPB Rates Use of Cars 


WPB called its action a Certifi- 
cation of Necessity for Priority Ac- 
tion No. 1, relating to tank cars. It 
was compiled by the transportation 
committee which found _ priority 
action along the following lines nec- 
essary: 

Class A—Transportation of any 
material for Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, and Lend-Lease. 

Class B—Transportation of nearly 
400 petroleum products, chemicals, 
fats, oils, milk, including alkylates, 
asphalt, aviation gasoline of 87, 91 
and 100 octane, benzene, butadiene, 
butane, butylenes, fuel oil for loco- 
motives, helium, isobutane, codi- 
mers, naphtha, naphtha solvents, iso- 
butylene, propane, rapeseed oil, iso- 
octane, paraffin wax, styrene, iso- 
pentanes and toluol. 

Class C—Transportation of petro- 
leum and petroleum products into 
District 1 and into or within Wash- 
ington and Oregon—the kinds and 
quantity of each to be set by OPC 
in a certification subject to WPB re- 
view and countersignature. 

Class D—Transportation of petro- 
leum and its products, except auto- 


Car Priorities 


mobile gasoline, within District 1 and 
into or within the other 4 districts 
except Washington and Oregon. 
Here, again, OPC will specify the 
kinds and quantities, subject to WPB 
review and countersignature. 

Class E—Transportation of au- 
tomobile gasoline within District 1 
and into or within the other 4 dis- 
tricts in relative quantities certified 


by OPC subject to WPB approval. 


Divert to Non-Gasoline Use 


WPB specifically told ODT to di- 
vert tank cars from automotive gas- 
oline, to meet the priority schedules, 
after using all available idle cars. The 
automobile gasoline tank cars are to 
be diverted from service in Dis- 
tricts 2, 3, 4 and 5 as determined 
by OPC subject to WPB 
and countersignature. 

It is understood, WPB said, that 
OPC shall direct purchases, sales, ex- 


review 


changes or loans of petroleum prod- 
ucts and to arrange for common 
use of terminals or distribution fa- 
cilities as may be required to carry 
out its functions under the directive. 
WPB_ was specific in saying that 
OPC’s action should be in accord 
ance with President Roosevelt's let- 
ter of May 28, 1941, which estab- 
lished OPC. 

Only materials specified in the 5 
classes may be shipped by tank 
car. Other 
covered by special permits issued by 
ODT. 


commodities must be 


Coordinate with Trucks 


ODT was directed to secure maxi- 
mum coordination of tank cars with 
barges, tankers, pipelines, and tank 
trucks. 

Transmitting the certification of 
necessity to Mr. Eastman on Sept. 
16, WPB Chairman Nelson said the 
directive was designed to give ODT 
flexibility”, and added 
that it would thus be possible to 


bac k 


number of 


“operating 


eliminate hauls, operate a 


maximum solid trains, 
coordinate tank car shipments with 
other means of transportation. 
ODT quickly interpreted the di- 
rective as “a specific mandate to dis- 
tribute the nation’s 143.000 tank 
cars on a basis of first-rneeds first”, 


i 
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BILLBOARD on Route M 28A, Newberry. The Barrett Service is wholeheartedly behind 
the war program. In the recent scrap rubber drive nearly 30 tons were collected. 
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asserting that it viewed the cer- 
tification as a direction to give 
preferential treatment to chemicals 
and vegetable fats and oils which 
are important war materials. 


Vegetable Oil Use Grows 


October-November peak demands 
for transportation of vegetable fats 
and oils will be 25% heavier than 
during the same period last year, 
ODT said. 

There are now 6000 tank cars 
hauling such commodities as cotton- 
seed, linseed and peanut oils, lard, 
tallow and grease. Another 2000 
will be required. 

On top of this, demands are ris- 
ing for tank cars to move butadiene 
to rubber plants and alcohol to 
smokeless powder plants. ODT es- 
timated another 1500 cars would be 
needed for this service. 

“Essentially,” ODT said, “the ma- 
jor task here is one of coordination 
and allocation. Cars moving petro- 
leum cannot at the same time carry 
cottonseed oil to processors and 
centers, or transport 
toluene to explosive plants. The 
tank cars must be distributed on the 
basis of the service most vital to 
the war effort.” 


consuming 


Full Text of Tank Car Priority System 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Following is 
complete text of the “Certification 
of Necessity” which WPB sent to 
ODT instructing the latter agency to 
set up a system of priorities on tank 
Cars: 

Certification of Necessity for Priority 
Action No. 1 
Tank Cars 
September 16, 1942 
Pursuant to the provisions of Executive 
Order 8989 and War Production Board 
Regulation No. 1, as amended, the under- 
signed hereby certifies to the Office of 
Defense Transportation that priority action 
as indicated below is essential for certain 
materials and commodities transported in 
tank cars (whether owned by railroads, 
shipper owned, or operated under leases): 
(A) Preference shall be given to the 
uses described in Classes A, B, C, D, and 
E in that order. 
CLASS A 
Transportation of any material con- 
signed to or for the account of the Army 
or Navy of the United States, the Mari- 
time Commission or the War Shipping 
Administration. Transportation of any ma- 
terial which has been procured pursuant 
to the act of March 11, 1941 (Lend-Lease 
Act), in the form in which it is to be de- 
livered to the representatives of a foreign 
country, whether before or after delivery 
to such representatives. (The foregoing 
shall not include transportation to any 
privately operated plant, regardless of the 
extent to which such plant may be engaged 
in war work.) 
CLASS B 


Transportation of the materials listed in 


schedule one attached hereto. (A list of 
390 chemicals, Ed.) 
CLASS C 
Transportation of petroleum and _ petro- 
leum products into District 1 (as defined 
by the Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
for War), including movements from the 
Plantation and Southeastern pipeline 
terminals and from Gulf and inland-water 
terminals within District 1 which are part 
ot through movements into District 1, and 
into or within the states of Washington 
and Oregon; of such kinds and in such 
relative quantities as may be certified to 
producers, refiners, suppliers or distributors 
from time to time by the Office of Petro- 
leum Coordinator for War, subject to the 
review and countersignature of the un- 
dersigned. 
CLASS D 
Transportation of petroleum and _ petro- 
leum products, other than automotive gaso- 
line, within District 1 and into or within 
Districts 2, 3, 4, and 5 (as defined by the 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator for War), 
except the states of Washington and 
Oregon; of such kinds and in such rela- 
tive quantities as may be certified to pro- 
ducers, refiners, suppliers or distributors 
from time to time by the Office of Petro- 
leum Coordinator for War, subject to the 
review and countersignature of the under- 
signed. 
CLASS E 
Transportation of automotive gasoline 
within District 1 and into or within Dis- 
tricts 2, 3, 4, and 5 (as above) in such 
relative quantities as may be certified to 
producers, refiners, suppliers or distribu- 
tors from time to time by the Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator for War, subject to 
the review and countersignature of the 
undersigned. 
(B) To the extent that diversion of tank 





Here's Committee That Drew Up Tank Car Priority System 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — The schedule 
of tank car priorities Donald Nel- 
son certified to the ODT was 
drawn up by the WPB transporta- 
tion committee which has the job 
of determining total transportation 
requirements and preparing — sys- 
tems of priorities. 
The committee is composed of 
6 men, supplemented by advisers 
and commodity consultants, who 
have charge of transportation policy 
for WPB and its forty one com- 
modity and industry branches. 


Along with the policy making 
job, the committee is a “clearing 
house” for all domestic transporta- 
tion problems involving WPB as 
well as problems arising between 
WPB and ODT. 

Industrial readjustments due to 
wartime economy revolve around 
transportation problems which the 
committee is seeking to resolve 
through appointment of transporta- 
tion advisory committees by each 
WPB industry branch chief. 

The advisory committees would 
aid in evaluating transportation 
needs of industry, study commodity 
movements as a prelude to cur- 
tailment of nonessential transporta- 
tion and to promote 
freight car loadings. 


maximum 


22 


WPB’s_ transportation 


views its job as a task of minimiz 


committee 


ing the use of transportation—an 
undertaking it hopes each industry 
will do before 
dered. 


priorities are o1 


Committee Named 


Chairman of the committee is 
A. F. Shafter, general manager of 
the U. S. Manufacturing 
Decatur, IIll., who has 
special assistant on transportation 
to WPB’s director general for op 
erations. 

B. H. Taylor is 
He is 


Corp., 


been a 


vice-chairman 
from Chicago. For two 
years, he has been associated with 
the Central Freight Assn., 
prised of eastern railroads. Before 


com- 


that, he was traffic vice-president 
of Denver and Rio Grande West- 
traffic 
Chicago, 


ern Railroad and_ assistant 
vice-president of the 


Burlington and Quincy Railroad 


Committee Staff Listed 


W. E. Seatree, senior member of 
the firm of Price, Waterhouse and 
Co., is executive assistant to the 
chairman and chief of the require- 
ments and studies section. 

The inland waterways specialist 
is J. D. Beeler, Evansville, Ind., 
who has been vice-president and 
general manager of the Mead- 


Johnson Terminal Corp. and of the 
Commercial Barge Lines. 

William I. Nokely, former traffic 
manager of the Michigan Alkali 
Co., Wyandotte, Mich., is assistant 
chief of the 
traffic section which is headed by 
Mr. Taylor. 

Harold D. Kube, a former Cen 
sus Bureau economist, is assistant 
chief of the 


studies sections. 


transportation and 


requirements and 


Advisors Appointed 


Shafter 
are Arthur C. Schier, general traf- 


Advisors to Chairman 
fic manager of General Foods 
Corp., New York, and William J. 
Bailey, general traffic manager for 
the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co. at New York. 


T. C. Burwell, vice-president 
and general traffic manager of 
A. E. Staley Co., Decatur, IIl., is 


a consultant on grain movements. 
R. J. 


manager of the 


Newberry, general traffic 
Johns-Manville 
Corp., New York, is a consultant 
on building materials. 

I. F. Lyons, traffic manager of 
the California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco, is a consultant on vege- 
tables and fruits. 

The committee plans to name 
additional commodity consultants 
from time to time. 


NATIONAL 


cars by ODT is required to give effect to 
the foregoing priorities, after using avail- 
able idle cars, such diversion shall, so far 
as practicable, be at the expense of trans- 
portation of automotive gasoline into or 
within Districts 2, 3, 4, and 5 (as above), 
as determined by the Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator for War, subject to the review 
and countersignature of the undersigned. 


(C) It is understood that the certifica- 
tions referred to under Classes C, D, and 
E above shall be such certifications (sub- 
ject to review and _ countersignature of 
the undersigned) as OPC may issue, pur- 
suant to the duties and_ responsibilities 
imposed by the letter of the President of 
May 28, 1941, and upon determination of 
the sources of supply and distribution of 
petroleum and petroleum products to con- 
suming points so as to maintain necessary 
supply and distribution thereof and to 
avoid undue hardship upon producers, re- 
finers, suppliers, distributors and purchasers; 
and that, in order to attain these objec- 
tives, the OPC will direct persons engaged 
in producing, refining or distributing pe- 
troleum or petroleum products to make 
such purchases, sales, exchanges or loans 
of petroleum or petroleum products (ex- 
cept as the same may be subject to the ra- 
tioning authority of the Office of Price 
Administration or to review by the War 
Production Board) and to arrange for such 
common use of terminals or distribution 
facilities as may be required in order 
to attain the most efficient utilization of 
all such facilities, subject, in each case, 
to any applicable orders or regulations of 
the War Production Board heretofore or 
hereafter issued. 


If it becomes necessary from time to 
time to discontinue or establish certain 
movements to effectuate the above, the 
undersigned may in his discretion issue to 
you further certifications with respect to 
the transportation of petroleum or petro- 
leum products. 


D) No materials other than those 
specified under Classes A, B, C, D, and 
E above shall be shipped by tank car 
except pursuant to special permit issued 
by you with the approval of the under- 
signed as to the material to be transported 


(E) It is understood, that in giving 
effect to the foregoing, you will secure 
maximum coordination of the use of tank 
cars with the use of pipelines, tank ships, 
barges, and tank trucks in order to facili- 
tate the delivery of the maximum amount 
of products with the available means of 
transportation and within the limits of this 
certification, that you will make = such 
provision for emergencies and other ex- 
ceptional cases (to be promptly reported to 
the undersigned), and that you will impose 
such conditions with respect to loading, 
unloading, consolidation and terminal de- 
liverv of tank cars, or routing, availability 
of other means of transportation, and any 
other matters as vou may deem appropriate 
in exercising the authoritv granted to you 
by Executive Order 8989 of December 
10, 1941. 


(F) Nothing herein shall be construed to 
modify the prohibitions of any conserva- 
tion, limitation or other order or regula- 
tion of the War Production Board, here- 
tofore or hereafter issued. 

Director General for Operations 





Rails Act to Speed Return 
Of Empty Tank Cars 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Plans are being 
made to speed up the return of 
empty tank cars which reach the 
Eastern Seaboard in solid train lots, 
according to railroad officials. 
While empties are moving about 
as good as loaded cars, rail men re- 
port that efforts are being made to 
assemble empty cars at the original 
break-up point for solid train move- 
ment back to point of origin. 
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Liberty Ship Contracts 
Changed to Tankers 

NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Rising pro- 
duction of Liberty ships has made 
it possible for U. S. Maritime 
Commission to divert some exist- 
ing shipbuilding facilities from 
cargo ship to tanker construction. 
As the first move in putting the 
new policy into effect, the com- 
mission changed a contract with 
the W. A. Bechtel Co., Sausalito, 
Calif., which will make 22 tank- 


ers instead of Liberty ships. 





First tanker under this new 
policy will be completed next 
May. The other 21 ships will be 


delivered by the end of 1943. Of 
the T2-SE-Al design, the tankers 
are 523 ft. long, 68 ft. in the 
beam, and 39 ft. in depth. 

















Rail Haul to East 
Hits 856,710 B/D 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—For the second 
consecutive week tank car shipments 
to the East have set a new high. 
During the week ending Sept. 19, 
rail shipments averaged 856,710 b/d, 
an increase of 18,270 over the previ- 
ous week’s average, OPC reported. 
Thirty-seven companies loaded 28.- 


Breakdown follows: 


Allied, 23 cars; American Bitu- 
muls, 74; Amsco, 233; Arkansas Fuel, 
248; Ashland Oil & Refining, 154: 
Atlantic, 3088; Aurora, 
37; James B. Berry Sons, 2; Can- 
field, 3; Chalmette, 50; Cities Serv- 
ce, 1545; Continental, 294: Crown 
Central, 8 Daugherty, 1; Gulf, 2160: 
Hartol, 331; National 
Old Dutch Refining, 3; Pan Amer- 

in, 2003; Petrol Corp., 324; Petro- 
leum Heat & Power, 285; Phillips, 
(0; Pure, 321; Roosevelt, 5: Royal 
Shell, 1216; Sinclair, 
615; Socony-Vacuum, 3091: Cali- 

ria Standard, 68; Kentucky Stand- 
rd, 265; New Jersey Standard, 4811: 
Ohio Standard, 49: Sunoco, 1979: 


II CATS, 


Asiatic 25 
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Refining, 5; 


Petroleum 


ilco Asphalt & Refining, 51; Texa- 
2403 


ind I ide W ater, 710. 
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Equipment Defects Hamper 
Rail Hauls to East 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND — Equipment de- 
fects in tank cars are one serious 
cause for delay in East Coast petro- 
leum shipments, according to Rail- 
way Age, quoting from an Assn. of 
American Railroads report. The re- 
port stated that an analysis on one 
road which shipped 4262 cars in one 
month showed the following defects: 
Trucks: (other than wheels), 1382 
cars; wheels, 1242 cars; couplers, 
draft gears and attachments, 596 
cars; air brakes, 430 cars; and mis- 
cellaneous, 612 cars. 

Careful inspection both before 
and after unloading is stressed as 
the most important remedy for this 
condition. Necessary repairs should 
also be made promptly, particularly 
on leaky tank cars. To facilitate 
this, the A. A. R. mechanical divi- 
sion has revised interchange rule 2, 
par. 3, sec. (b), effective immedi- 
ately, to require stenciling which 
shows location of leak, notification 
of car owner by wire anud issuance 
of necessary authorization for re- 
pairs, by wire, within 48 hours. 


Tank Car Mileage Doubled, 
Maloney Group Finds 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Maloney Com- 
mittee investigating gasoline and 
fuel oil shortages for the Senate con- 
cluded its investigation of tank car 
transportation with a report on Sept. 
25 which said average daily tank 
car mileage was 54.1 in January and 
115 in June. 

The committee started the tank 
car investigation by sending out ques- 
tionnaires last November 


RFC Extra Cost Forms 

Ready on October 1 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Forms for ap- 
plying for reimbursement of extra 
costs of supplying oil to East Coast 
by means of non-tanker transporta- 
tion, under the RFC compensation 
plan, will be available about Oc- 
tober 1. (For text of RFC plan 

see NPN Sept. 9, p. 34—Ed.) 
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car to East Coast 


Here's Data Applicants Must Provide 
To Get War Certificates for Trucks 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—A preview of 
the type of information required on 
applications for Certificates of War 
Necessity under General Order ODT 
No. 21 was contained in an ODT 
statement of Sept. 25 which said the 
applications would provide a “com- 
plete inventory” of all tires on the 
wheels of non-military commercial 
vehicles or held for their use. 

On the application, the trucker 
must state the number and condition 
of all tires in his possession—both 
new and used—in addition to re- 
porting the mileage of tires removed 
from service in 1941, except re- 
treads and recaps, which will give 
ODT an indication of normal con- 
sumption of new tires by commer- 
cial vehicles. 

Different types 
blanks will be mailed soon to fleet 


of application 


operators and truckers with only one 


or two vehicles. 
Mailed from Detroit 


Mailing will be done from ODT's 
central mailing office in Detroit. As 
mailing is completed for each area, 
the counties covered will be an- 
nounced. A trucker who has not 
received his application by the time 
of announcement that his county has 
been covered should apply to the 


nearest ODT field office for a 
blank. 
Operators of both tank trucks 


and dry freight vehicles should ap- 
ply for separate certificates on each 
type of operation. 
Type of Data Sought 
Here is the additional informa- 
tion called for on the applications: 


“Type of business for which vehi- 
cles are operated. 

“Purposes for which the vehicles 
are principally used, such as farm- 
ing, service, transportation of pas 
sengers, transportation of workers or 
patrons or transportation of articles 
(to be specified by applicant). 

Area of operation—local or over- 
the-road or both. 

Nature of operation—distribution 
or other. 

Cities where vehicles are oper- 
ated, 

Territory of over-the-road opera- 
tions. 

Number of vehicles owned; num- 
ber of vehicles leased or rented; 
names and addresses of persons to 
whom any vehicles are regularly 
leased or rented. 

Complete data on past operations 
and estimated future operations by 
quarters—July, August and Septem- 
ber of 1941 and 1942; October, No- 
vember and December of 1941 and 
1942; January, February and March 


of 1941 and 1943; April, May and 
June of 1941 and 1943—and for the 
entire 12 months of 1941 and July 
through June of 1942-1943, includ- 
ing: 

Miles operated quarterly by vehi- 
cles owned and vehicles leased to 
and from others. 

Vehicle miles quarterly for special 
deliveries and call backs. 

Vehicle miles quarterly under ex- 
emptions and permits. 

Trips operated quarterly. 

Average load per trip, in terms 
of tons, cubic foot or other units. 

Average unit capacity of vehicle 
in tons, cubic feet or other. 

Average load in terms of percent- 
age of capacity of vehicles. 


Coverage of ODT Orders 


Operators also will be required to 
specify what ODT orders are applic- 
able to their operations, special or 
general ODT permits applicable to 
their operations and what steps have 
been taken to reduce mileage, con- 
serve equipment and tires and com- 
ply with ODT orders. 

Those operating in an area where 
gasoline is rationed are required to 
state what percentage of total oper- 
ations is in such area, how many 
gallons of gasoline they were allowed 
by their rationing boards and for 
how many miles, how much gaso- 
line was used in the rationed area 
from July 22, 1942, to Sept. 23, 
1942, and how many miles were op- 
erated in this period. 

Fleet operators, as well as single 
unit operators, are required to de- 
scribe in detail all vehicles for which 
a Certificate of War Necessity is re- 
quired. 

An individual certificate will be 
issued for each self-powered vehicle 
in the United States and must be 
carried on the vehicle. 

Records of operation, subject to 
ODT inspection, must be kept by 
all operators affected by the order, 
which becomes effective Nov. 15. 


May Make Truckers’ Fines 
Deductible From Tax 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau is considering issuing 
an interpretation of income tax reg- 
ulations which would permit truck 
operators to deduct from gross in- 
come fines, fees and assessments re- 
sulting from violation of state size- 
and-weight laws. 


Bureau spokesman indicated that, 
in some individual cases, it has al- 
ready ruled that such payments can 
be classed as “operating expense”. 

It is against Bureau’s policy to 
release any information on a ruling 
involving a specific taxpayer. How- 
ever, such a ruling may be promul- 
gated soon, stating under what cir- 
cumstances such items may be de- 
ducted. 
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of Freedom NOW! 


Independents! Get in this fight to preserve your 
Freedom of Enterprise 





Write, wire or phone your Senators and Congressman to support 


the Ellender-Patman Bills! 





e Since the first ‘‘call to arms” appeared in 
these pages, countless independent dealers 
have become Minute Men in a vast army 
fighting for the survival of Freedom of 


Business Enterprise. 


They are battling for your business freedom 
because your very business life may depend 
on the passage of the Ellender-Patman Bills 
(Bill S-2560 in the Senate and Bill HR-7156 
in the House). These bills will not only 
help keep alive one of the fundamentals 
of the American way of life—Freedom of 
Enterprise—but will make all independ- 


ents who sell tires the key men in Uncle 


nitty HWM 


Important Provisions of Senate Bill S-2560 and House Bill HR-7156 


1. PRESERVATION of the independent dealer and his 
organization by providing for the distribution of 
new and rebuilt tires and tubes through independent 
dealers and service stations ONLY. 


2. A COMPULSORY TIRE INSPECTION PROGRAM author- 
izing “independent tire dealers and service stations” 
to act as official inspectors. 
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Sam’s giant program to keep 20,000,000 
cars rolling for the duration of the war. 


You have a stake in this fight. So join the 
Minute Men now—TODAY! Write, wire or 
phone your Senators and Congressman to 


support these vital bills. 


yap it’s YOUR Fight’... A recorded 
message every Independent should hear 


You owe it to yourself to hear this recording now, for it gives 
you a point by point explanation of how the Ellender-Patman 
Bills will help you stay in business—and stay free! It gives you 
the other side of the picture too... explains how and why you 
and all other independents will suffer if these bills do not pass. 





Don’t delay—no matter what make of tire you sell, phone the 
Seiberling Dealer nearest you and arrange to hear this vital 
message TODAY. Or, if you prefer, a recording will be sent 
direct to you without charge. Just write the Seiberling Rubber 
Company, Akron, Obio. 
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3. A CAPPING PROGRAM providing for the capping—dy 
independent dealers only—of 30,000,000 tires a year : 
with reclaim capping stocks. = 


4. PRICE STABILIZATION— making present ceiling prices 


the bottom prices and requiring every purchaser to 
turn in an old tire, with no discounts or allowances. 


“A Ml. 
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DEDICATED TO THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE 


BY J. P. SEIBERLING, PRESIDENT OF SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 


EPTEMBER 30, 1942 
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Safety Rules Waived in Special Cases 
To Permit Unloading Direct to Trucks 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—While the ICC 
and the Assn. of American Railroads 
are willing in specific instances to 
relax safety regulations on unload- 
ing fuel oil from tank cars, for the 
time being they are not going to 
lower the restrictions. 

Each case will be decided on its 
own merits, provided a reasonable 
degree of safety is possible and the 
relaxation of rules aids the war 
effort. 

The ICC and the rails have ar- 
rived at an understanding through 
informal talks and have agreed upon 
a method of procedure for handling 
cases in which exceptions are to be 
made. 


ICC takes the view that in an 
emergency a limited amount of risk 
can be taken that would be unneces- 
Sary in normal times. The railroads 
are going along with this attitude. 

Tank truck operators and con- 
signees who have a real argument 
for unloading from tank cars to 
trucks can present the facts to the 
ICC. A number of appeals already 
taken to the ICC have found the 
rails in a co-operative mood. 


Must Be Supervised 


ICC insists that such “irregular” 
unloading must have competent su- 
pervision, be at a safe distance from 
any buildings, and on a siding where 
other traffic is not hindered or en- 
dangered. 

In a recent outstanding case, the 
haul from the established storage 
tank to the war project was about 
25 miles over a rocky road. By un- 
loading direct into trucks farther 
down the track in open country, the 
trucks would have a good road and 
could cut the haul to about 10 miles 
—a material saving in time and tires. 
he local railroad readily agreed to 
the change, and ordered an inspec- 
tor to look into the safety factors 
involved. 


To Waive Rules 


Both the ICC and the railroad 
association believe that such cases 
can be handled by waiving the rules. 
For the present they prefer not to 
lower the existing safety regulations, 
feeling that they have full control 
of the situation and that they wiil 
not be criticized for making special 
exceptions where conditions warrant. 

In many instances, much time can 
be saved by unloading directly to 
tank trucks. 

In some instances it is claimed 
that whole trains of tank cars can 
be unloaded by portable pressure 


pumps, moved from car to car, in 
less time than would be required 
to unload one car into permanent 
storage. This, of course, is illegal 
under existing ICC regulations. The 
ICC points out that the tank car 
may be “sprung” if the oil is forced 
out as the walls are made to stand 
only 60 lbs. pressure. The proper 
method, according to ICC, is to let 
the oil run to the pump by gravity 


Substitution Rule 
Up for Discussion 
At Dallas Hearing 


Special to NPN 
DALLAS—Proposal No. 6840-TX 


by carriers to amend IC-Y&MV Tariff 
110-series, I&A Tariff 510-series, Mo. 
Pac. Lines Tariff 9953-series, T&NO 
Tariff 826-series, and T&P Tariffs 


323-series, 266-series, 123-series, 


18l-series and 403-series, scheduled 
for public hearing before Texas Sec- 


tion, Texas-Louisiana Freight Bu- 


reau, Oct. 6 at 10:00 a.m. at Bu- 
reau Headquarters, Dallas, calls for 
revision of the various substitution 
rules contained therein to read as 
follows: 


“The transit operator will not be 
required to preserve the identity of 
each carload shipment of the tran- 
sit commodity unloaded into the 
storage facility, but will be re- 
quired to preserve the identity of 
the total quantity of such transit 
commodity unloaded into the storage 
facility (as determined by the un- 
loading and storage records which 
the Transit Operator shall maintain 
for that purpose), whether the tran- 
sit commodity be mixed or blended 
(if such privileges are authorized ) 
with another transit commodity or 
commodities of a different character, 
or with non-transit commodities of 
the same or of different character. 
In the transit operations authorized 
by these rules there shall be no sub- 
stitution of a transit commodity of 
one character for another of a dif- 
ferent character. That is to say, in 
the accounting of tonnage received 
and reshipped, the transit character 
shall, for example, be that of Gaso- 
line, NOIBN, for Gasoline, NOIBN; 
Gasoline, Casinghead, for Gasoline, 
Casinghead; Refined Oil Illuminat- 
ing or Burning, for Refined Oil, Illu- 
minating or Burning; Lubricating 
Oil for Lubricating Oil; Benzol for 
Benzol; Toluol for Toluol; Xylol for 
Xylol, etc., whether or not such 
commodities are mixed, blended, 
manufactured or reprocessed, ete. 
(if such privileges are authorized 
and exported or moved coastwise un- 
der the description of the resultant 
product. 

“NOTE: account 


losses 


Where 


evaporation or wastage are sus- 
tained in the transit operation, the 
actual amount of such losses will be 
deducted from the total quantity of 
the commodity received; and shall 
be determined by the transit opera- 
tor by gauging the storage tanks 
and by maintaining records of evap- 
oration and wastage, which shall be 
subject to verification by the Western 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau 
and/or other duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Carriers.” 


Oil Pushes Efforts to Get 
New England More Fuel 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Nine eastern oil 
companies have assured OPC that 
they are redoubling their efforts to 
get additional fuel oil supplies into 
New England. This was in response 
to a telegram sent out Sept. 21 by 
Deputy Co-ordinator Davies read- 
ing as follows: 

“Sufficient heating oil is not mov- 
ing into New England area. It is 
imperative that tank car shipments 
to New England states be immedi- 
ately increased. As emergency meas- 
ure we call upon you to cut your 
District 
One and increase your fuel oil ship- 


gasoline shipments into 
ments to New England, also to ar- 
range diversions from other District 
One areas in favor of New England. 
Total petroleum movements into this 
area must increase at once if dis- 
astrous situation is to be averted. 
Please wire immediately what action 
we may expect from you.” 

At OPC it was explained that this 
plea by Mr. Davies was an interim 
action, pending approval of the East 
Coast pooling plan. 


1950 Tank Cars Allocated 
NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND—WPB’s final allo- 
cation of the remainder of the 1942 
freight car building program—18,000 
cars—provides for 1950 tank cars. 
Seven hundred eighty-six were re- 
leased to Shippers Car Line, and 
1164 to various other private car 
As of Sept. 1, 13,310 of the 
total 18,000 cars were undelivered, 


according to Railway Age. 


lines. 





Canadian Motorists to Get 
Cut in ‘Gas’ Ration 

Special to NPN 

OTTAWA—AIl motorists in Can- 

ada who hold “A” 


tioning books and who use their cars 


gasoline ra- 
for personal transportation not in 
pursuit of their business will re- 
ceive a cut in gasoline supply. Light 
cars will receive only 16 units of 4 
gal. each; medium cars, 18 units; and 
heavy cars 20 units. 

The new category will be classified 
as “AA” and is estimated to include 


295,000 car owners. 
Order is effective on Oct. 1] 


NATIONAL 


Texas-California 
Pipeline Needed, 
Thompson Asserts 


Special to NPN 
AUSTIN — Chairman Emest O. 
Thompson of the Texas Railroad 
Commission believes that an im- 
pending shortage of crude on the 
West Coast may be averted if one 
of the pipelines now running from 
West Texas to the Gulf Coast is dug 
up and relaid to California. 

Not only will this solve what he 
said was an oil shortage in Califor- 
nia, but it will afford New Mexico 
and the West Texas fields with an 
outlet for their crudes, which have 
been moving very slowly due to 
the glutted condition on the Gulf. 

Production Below Quota 


Mr. Thompson cited OPC figures 
showing California is running about 
50,000 bbls. weekly under OPC rec- 
and declared that 
Texas alone can bridge the gap be- 
tween Pacific Coast production and 
the increased consumption there due 
to war activities. 

For the week ending Sept. 19, Mr. 
Thompson pointed out, California 
produced 748,300 bbls. of crude 
compared with the OPC recom- 
mendation of 791,500 bbls. and for 
the week preceding that production 
totaled 747,000 bbls. compared t 
the OPC estimate of 791,500. 

He declined to say which line he 
believes should be taken up and 
relaid. 


ommendations, 


Canadian ‘Gas’ Sales Drop, 
Other Oil Use Rises 
Special to NPN 

OTTAWA — Canadian gasoline 
sales for June 1942 fell sharply be- 
low the figure for 1941, although the 
total for the first 6 months of this 
year does not show so abrupt a drop 
compared with last year, according 
to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce report. 

Returns show sales of 82,631,000 
gal. for June 1942, and 98,314,000 
gal. for June 1941. The January to 
June figures were 406,916,000 gal 
in 1942 against 428,156,000 gal. in 
1941. 

Consumption of all petroleum 
fuels except gasoline rose, however. 
Tractor distillate consumption in the 
Prairie Provinces in 1942 was 678,- 
135 bbls. compared with 628,134 
bbls. in 1941. Light fuel oil (in- 
cluding kerosine, Diesel oils, tractor 
distillate in the rest of Canada, and 
all light burning fuel oils) reached 
4,671,444 bbls in 1942, against 4,- 
499,734 bbls. in 1941. Heavy fue! 
oils for 1942 was 9,178,949 bbls 
compared with 8,960,919 bbls. is 
1941. 
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War's Impact Bears Heavily 
On Nations Oil Jobbers 


This is a quick picture of the situation of 
the oil jobber today. The trend has been de- 
veloping for some time; it’s moving rapidly 
now. Dr. John W. Frey, special assistant to 
Deputy Petroleum Coordinator Davies, is pres- 
ently discussing jobbers’ problems at meet- 


ings with them in various sections of the 
country—a recognition of the difficulty of the 
jobbers’ position. At the same time, efforts 
are being made to uncover concrete facts on 
the war's effects on jobber operations through 
the district oil advisory committees—Ed. 
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The ‘Squeeze Play’: Very Popular This Fall 


By NPN Staff Writer 
SYRACUSE—What is the present status 
the jobber, and what of his future—if any? 
The squeeze is on. The marginal jobber 
1ught between the refiner’s ceiling, which 
he jobber’s floor, and the retailer’s ceiling, 
hich limits the jobber’s roof. These ceilings 
government prices, fixed by OPA. In this 
rap, the jobber is being crushed by rising op- 
rating costs—labor, taxes, trucking and other 
xpenses pyramided by the war emergency. 
Looking further into this three cornered 


ire ere are 


additional outstanding diffi- 


Itiec +] 


at threaten to stamp out the jobber: 


I—Reduced gallonage, by government 

itioning 

2—Dislocations of population incident 
the war; labor attracted to distant war 

plants by higher wages. 

3—Fuel oil rationing coming. 


1—Rubber rationing in one form or an- 


i—Unpaid obligations incurred before 


present war emergency. 


When shortages of petroleum products 


+ 


occurred in the Atlantic Coast area, due 
| 


Sul 


ymarine sinkings and diversion of coast- 
e tankers to military service, the jobber 
1 less products to sell. Shortages mounted, 


1 loosely controlled gasoline rationing by 
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L-70 resulted. Then OPA took over and 
tightened rationing restrictions with the cou- 
pon system, (but still without the desired re- 
sults) and automobiles were being driven less 
and less. 

Sales to supplying contractors on war plant 
construction jobs assisted some jobbers in 
maintaining gallonage volume, which _ tided 
them over through summer months; but this 
construction work is finished or nearing com- 
pletion and the war plants are ready for use 

Jobber opportunities for serving war imple- 
ment manufacturing plants in operation are 
practically nil, for the managements of such 
plants go direct to the refiner for their petro- 
leum product supplies, which they use in large 
quantities. 


Hit by Population Shifts 


Further, numerous such large new plants 
have caused enormous shifts of population, 
since such plants are well supplied with gov- 
ernment money and pay high wages. This 
migration to war plant areas has left many job- 
bers and their retail outlets in vacated districts 
with materially reduced markets. 

In such abandoned areas, and in cities and 
districts where pleasure driving was extensive, 
or where other forms of transportation are 
available for business, shopping and pleasure, 


the jobber and his retailer have been hit the 
severest blows. 

Meeting, or attempting to meet, the com- 
petitively higher wages paid by war plants, 
largely accounts for increased labor cost to 
jobbers anxious to retain old employes or se- 
cure capable new ones. 

More fortunate jobbers in new war plant 
areas affected by the influx of new families 
say they are “doing all right on a gallonage 
basis”, but they are still—or even more so— 
affected by pyramiding operating costs. 

In addition to the already fully developed 
shortages of petroleum products for automo- 
tive use, the approach of cool fall weather 
brought to the fore the question of heating 
oil supplies in the North and East. Refiners 
were told by government to shift their runs 
to these fuel supplies. 

Although solid tank car trains have greatly 
accelerated the movement of oil products east- 
ward, the eastern shortages have increased, and 
the resulting squeeze that is crushing eastern 
jobbers is rapidly spreading westward. It will 
further intensify with completion of enlarged 
and multiple numbers of new war plants, de- 
manding more laborers at high wages and more 
petroleum products to run them; and with rub- 
ber shortages and nationwide rationing of car 
mileage in one form or another, which means 
less driving and less oil and gasoline consump- 
tion—further decline in gallonage to be sold 
by the jobber. 


Plowed Back Profits 


In developing and enlarging their growing 
businesses during the past several years, many 
jobbers have plowed back all profits except 
necessary living expenses, and life savings. 
All they have is invested in their businesses 
and in the present emergency they are without 
reserves. In fact, many have heavy obliga- 
tions unpaid. 

Jobbers generally are highly gratified at the 
sympathetic understanding OPC has for their 
problems as expressed in speeches Deputy Pe- 
troleum Coordinator Davies and Marketing 
Director Collier delivered at the National Pe- 
troleum Assn. convention in Pittsburgh on Sept. 
17. Jobbers were quick to recognize that in 
so far as OPC is concerned, only unavoidable 
war conditions and requirements may bring 
about their partial demise, for Mr. Davies said: 

“It is the firm conviction of the OPC that 
total adjustment of the economy of oil to the 
demands of war can be accomplished within 
the framework of the free enterprise system 

... The impact of the war on the petroleum 
economy cannot but result in certain casualties 
in oil ranks. It is beyond the power of the 
Petroleum Coordinator to prevent this ei 

The words “free enterprise system” have a 
heart-tugging pull with jobbers as they dream 
of what could be accomplished if left to their 
own devices as in World War I when govern- 
ment merely stood by to prevent true inflation. 

OPA’s “meat cleaver” method of wanting 
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Reproduced here are three advertisements, other than 
ours, which all appeared about the sarne time. 

All three advertisements feature illustrations of Butler 
Twin-Tank Safety Transports. 

Naturally, we feel quite highly complimented—much like 
the star performer must feel when he comes to town and 
finds his name displayed in the headlines and in the current 
advertisements of merchants. 

In the field of gasoline transportation, there is no 
question but that Butler Twin-Tank Safety Transports long 





sry Bolen 






have given and continue to give the star performance, 
Ask any user of Butler Twin-Tank Safety Transports about 
the freedom from repairs which they give. He will tell you 
that ‘‘down-time’’ caused by leaks is virtually a thing of the 
past. Leak loss, leak danger, cost of repairs, loss of time on 
the road—these are all out-of-pocket costs which Butler Twin- 
Tank Safety Transports on Two-Step Springing do away with 
A good stock of 4,000 gallon Butler Twin-Tanks are on sm 
hand—can be delivered on presentation of your certificate. 
of Transfer (PD 321 Forms). ' 
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1. Thanks to International Metal Hose 
Company, Inc. a Butler Twin-Tank is shown 
‘“fast-flow fueling’’ war tanks. 

2. K. J. Eisenhardt, President of Coastal 
Tank Lines, is plenty proud of the job his 
Butler Twin-Tanks are doing hauling for 














the Army and Navy Services. Mr. Eisen- 
hardt reports service men and officers 
comment highly on his Butler equipment. 
Thanks Mr. Eisenhardt. 

3. Thanks to Neptune Red Seal Meters for 
featuring the metering of gasoline into or 
out of 4 ButlerTwin-Tank Safety Transports. 


Butler Twin-Tank construction 
— you the only transport with 

-beam integral frame deeper than 
the tank body and a 20 to 1 factor 
of safety. 


Two-Step Springing ives Butler 
ety 


Twin-Tank Sa ansport a 


soft, floating ride when traveling 
empty — frees it of road shocks, 


For prompt handling address all inquiries to: lengthens 11s life. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


1241 EASTERN AVE. 941 SIXTH AVE., S.E. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sales Offices — Washington, New York, Chicago, At!anta, Shreve- 


port and Houston. Representatives in other principal cities. 


TANK SafeZ TRANSPORT 























Southeastern Jobbers Petition FDR to Name Single Oil Director 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Resolution urging President Roosevelt to ap- 
point a single individual with authority over the oil industry was adopted 
here during the Sept. 21-22 meeting of southeastern oil jobbers witli 
Dr. John W. Frey, special assistant to Deputy Petroleum Coordinator 
Davies. The resolution was passed without Dr. Frey’s knowledge and 
was not disclosed until Sept. 28—until it had been received by the 


President. 


Oil men signing the resolution represented oil jobber associations 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, South Carolina and 


North Carolina. 


Special to NPN 





The resolution asked that the single individual named by the Presi 
dent be “in complete charge of all phases and branches of the pe 
troleum industry” and that he be “given necessary authority to act com 
petently and thereby bring about a systematic control of the industr 
subject only to the authority of the President.” 

At the meeting, the oil marketers deplored “the fact that multi 
plicity of agencies is resulting in confusion in orders and recommen 
dations originating from Washington.” 


They also asked a modifica 


tion of Conservation Order M-86-c so as to permit use of equipment 


now at stations which have closed. 


The meeting was one in a serie 


being held by Dr. Frey with oil jobbers to discuss their problems and 


listen to their suggestions. 





Southeastern oil marketers who attended meeting at Asheville, N. C., Sept. 21-22 with Dr. John W. Frey. special assistant to Deputy Petroleum 
Coordinator Davies were: FRONT ROW (left to right)—C. L. Thomas, Greenville, S. C., Thomas Oil Co.; O. A. Backhaus, Lexington, Ky., Ken- 
tucky Independent Oil Co.; John W. Wright, Charleston, W. Va., Elk R>fining Co.; Spencer R. McMaster, Winnsboro, S. C., Winnsboro Petro- 
leum Co.; Dr. Frey: T. Wilbur Thornhill, Charleston, S. C., Charleston Oil Co.; Fred W. Herlihy, Orangeburg, S. C., Power Oil Co.; M. B. 


Whiting, Clifton Forge, Va., Whiting Oil Co. 


BACK ROW (left to righ!)—C. B. Myers, Statesville, N. C., Myers Oil Co.; H. L. Thatcher, Chat- 


tanooga, Thatcher Oil Co.; C. Owen Maphis, Harrisonburg, Va., Mapiis-Chapman Corp.; C. M. Barringer, Newton, N. C., Superior Petroleum 
and Fuel Co.; D. C. Tyrrell, Roanoke, Sunoco distributor: W. L. Heinz, Columbia. S. C., Pure distributor; and H. F. Stoke, Roanoke, Va., Roan- 
oke Oil Co. W. A. Parker, Raleigh, N. C., secretary of the North Ca olina Oil Jobbers Assn., was not present when this photo was taken 





to arbitrarily chop off the “socially undesira- 
bles” up to 80%—jobbers and dealers whose 
ieckties are not the right color—does more 
than irritate the jobbers’ risibles. 


Jobbers are thoroughly patriotic and Ameri- 
an, and will accept any condition when it is 
learly proven by their own efforts that that 
ondition is the best there is, and that their 
sacrifice will contribute to winning the war 
But jobbers will be satisfied with nothing less. 
In open competition, each jobber feels that 
he has a chance, and will eagerly attack a flam- 
ug hell with but a single bucket of water. If 
he is one of those to go down due to his own 
short comings or the war emergency, he will 
still be waving Old Glory. 


While Mr. Davies and Mr. Collier were 
speaking in Pittsburgh, jobbers elsewhere were 
saying, “we must have relief from = crushing 
eiling prices, or we die!” 


Relief Must Come from OPA 


The only relief possible—or impossible— 
it present must come through OPA. Each job- 
ber must prove individually that he is not the 
unwanted stepchild of an alphabet married to a 
strange industry. If he can do that he can live 
—maybe! If he can prove with facts and fig- 
ures that he is operating on a sub-marginal 
basis, OPA “might” come into his localized sit- 
uation and cut a thin slice off somebody else’s 
pie and make his marginal meringue a little 
thicker. OPA said once that nothing additional 


comes out of the consumer’s pocket; that any 
wider jobber margin must be cut from _ be- 
neath. 


Jobbers Ready to Fight 


But is OPA right? 


think so, and are preparing to “fire the works 


Many jobbers do not 


—in the right way, of course”. 


And they feel that is just and correct, for 
the jobber who has served the public direct 
and through the retailer faithfully and long 
cannot die—not with his healthy, hulking 
framework of storage tanks, drums, garages, 
warehouses and trucks that blankets the na- 
tion and enables the war worker to hitch up 
the old bus each morning and get to work on 
time; that serves “necessary business” men, 
who must keep things moving; and farmers 
with produce to market. Now, with winter 
ready to whip down out of the frigid north. 
there are also thousands of homes to keep 
warm. 

No, the jobber can’t die with all that work 
to do—not unless of course, like the old fam- 
ilv hoss, “he just lies down and dies”. 

Every jobber—every man—must fight for 
every breath he draws today, or in some man- 
ner the twirling, spidery Nazi swastika will fan 


him down and the yellow Jap sun set on him. 


But what are jobbers actually doing to keep 
alive? 

Well, at the Empire State Petroleum Assn. 
meeting here on Sept. 17, jobbers quivered a 


little under the X-ray spotlight. What some 
still needed was a hypodermic—or an old fash- 
ioned kick in the pants. Ideas were divergent; 
concrete facts and figures were lacking; the 
jobbers knew they were being hurt, but many 
didn’t know where. Some were not awake 
to the prospects of the future 





the scraping 
of “barnacles” from the war machine as OPC’s 
Marketing Director Collier put it when he 
spoke of eliminating duplicate facilities and 
multiple operations which waste effort, man 
power, equipment and money. 


Jobber Action Necessary 


Jobbers who do not have the impetus t 
streamline, and who are not on the alert soot 
to speak their piece in straightway fact, may 
find it’s too late. 


be crystallized locally and nationally. 


Thoughts and needs should 


In a diligent search for these things, som 
interesting questions came out at the E.S.P.A 
meeting here. 


“IT don’t mind telling you fellows my sal 
dropped $1500 in August alone,” one said 
“We should write to Nelson, Henderson and 


OPC—-press our problems with all of them.” 
“We ought to decide on one governme 

agency to centralize authority over the oil i: 

dustry, and stick with it and fight for it.” 
“Who will it be—OPC or OPA?” 


“Henderson will bang on the table and shout 


‘Tm haoss!’ ” 


News 
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“Up here, you’ve got two wars on your hands” 


“Up where my battery's located, you not only fight the 
enemy, you fight the cold. 

“It’s so cold you figure you ought to be chopping your 
way through the air instead of walking through it. 

“So cold you don’t expect any of your mechanical stuff 
to work the way it should. 

“Take the guns, for example. The day I got here, I 
sure had my fingers crossed the first time they let go. 
Figured the oil in the recoil cylinders ’d be gummed solid. 

“But, by golly, those babies work just as sweet as if it 
was mid-summer back at the training grounds. 

“Brother, was I thankful!” 


* nt * 


PETROLEUM CONQUERS THE WEATHER. Conquering the 
weather—from the blasting heat of the tropics to the 
sub-zero cold of the Aretic—is one of the tough lubri- 
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cation problems tackled and solved by the oil industry in 


its many-sided contribution to America’s war effort. For 


oil, as every motorist knows, tends to thicken up in cold 
weather, thin out in hot. 
Solving this problem is a small—but very vital—part 


of the big job the American oil industry is doing in pro- 


ducing, transporting, and utilizing this essential war 


material... petroleum. 


We at Gulf are proud to have a share in this job. 


Gulf Oil 
Corporation 








“Maybe the majors will help us—they have 
in the past.” 


“Some of the major companies are in the 
doghouse themselves, and all are crying about 
how hard they are hit. OPA says any relief 
must come out of their pocket—not the con- 
sumers—if there is any relief.” 


“We're not trying to form a union to fight 
the majors!” 


Jobbers do not claim for an instant that thev 
exclusively are affected by increased costs and 
government ceilings; but they do feel that the 
majors should be more understanding and help- 
ful because the jobbers have served them well 
for many years. Jobbers know that adding 
ictual increased costs, such as the difference 
between present tank car and the old tanker 
freight rates is not inflation—and the consumer 
pavs for it whether through government sub- 
sidy and taxes or simply by adding it to the 
retail price at the time of sale. 


“We've got to have facts and figures to work 
with OPC.” 


“Get a C.P.A. to collect them for presenta- 
tion to official Washington.” 


“Appoint a three man committee to work 
things out.” 


“Better make it five men.” 


A five man committee was appointed (see 
NPN Sept. 23, p. 4). 


But that didn’t satisfy everyone. 


“We should write our senators and repre- 
sentatives, and bring matters to a head that 


vay.” 
What One Jobber Did 


And the following day, it was learned how 
thoroughly one Syracuse jobber had done just 
that. He thought of that idea way back last 
spring—to be exact, March 26, the beginning 
date of OPA’s Revised Price Schedule 88, which 
in effect turned the squeeze screw on jobber 
margins. 


He is Earle C. “Ducky” Drake of Drake and 
Mills Oi] Co., who savs: “We are relatively 
small independent distributors of petroleum 
products, specializing in fuel oils. Roughly, we 
cover Onondaga county.” 

Messrs. Drake and Mills are young men, 
brothers-in-law, and the history of their com- 
pany dates back to 1871—a_ substantial local 
enterprise. The March price increase allowed 
refiners did not assist Drake & Mills, because 
they still had the same margin. 

So Mr. Drake wrote his congressmen and 
close personal friends who ought to be in 
position to help. He got Charles H. Kaletski, 
Syracuse, his regularly emploved public rela- 
tions counsel, to assist. Mr. Kaletski has been 
ictively interested in the cause of “Little Busi- 
ness” for some years and “knows the ropes” 
in Washington. 

But before going to Washington, Mr. Drake 
wrote to Mr. Ickes and Mr. Henderson (copies 
to congressmen and personal friends). One of 
the latter, Edward A. Foley, general counsel of 
the Treasury, replied: 

“Dear Duck: 

I have your letter of April 2, and copy 
of your very persuasive letter to Leon 
Henderson. 

While this is a little out of my field, I 
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shall be glad to ask Leon about it the 

next time I see him. 

Please give my best to Marian and all 
the family, 
As ever, Ed.” 

Replies from senators were gracious. The 
cause worthy. Representatives were grateful 
for the information and would bring it to the 
attention of committees. 

But the net result was a big goose egg— 
nothing. 

Eventually, however, the letter sent to Mr. 
Ickes trickled down through the routine of 
various departments, and brought a formal no- 
tice from the Office of Price Executive, Petro- 
leum Section, OPA. Along came copies of 
rules and regulations for the transaction of such 
business. 

Information that seemed to be needed was 
put together. Rather than have it appear, 
however, that the circumstance was limited to 
one companv in the Syracuse market, Mr. Drake 
called in the other independent heating oil 
distributors here and invited them to partici- 
pate. 

Briefly, in the written protest, Mr. Drake 
praved for relief from regulations set forth 
in Revised Price Schedule No. 88 relating to 
Nos. 2 and 3 fuel oils. He outlined the situa- 
tion in detail. Price advances of .4c per gal. 
Mar. 26 and additional .2c per gal. Apr. 30, 
did not affect his marginal contract on a gal- 
lonage basis, although the total dollar volume 
of sales increased. The only other items that 
increased for the jobber were labor, taxes, 
transportation and other operating costs, which 
reduced net income. 


“A year ago, Drake and Mills Oil Co. gross 


profit was almost 29%, and today, just unde: 
19%,” Mr. Drake said. “The major oil com- 
pany today is grossing Ic per gal. more than 
he was a year ago. We are paying our sup- 
plier 1.5c per gal. more. We have grossed 
all year from .6c to .9c per gal. less.” 

“The relief we seek,” stated the written peti 
tion sent Washington, “is an adjustment either 
in the price ceiling to the consumer (tank 
wagon price), keeping in effect the present 
price ceiling to the distributor (tank car price) 
which will permit the independent distributor 
to obtain proper compensation for the added 
costs of doing business, particularly in the 
light of a shrunken market resulting from re 
stricted supplies; or a directive order to major 
oil companies, whereby the arbitrarily estab 
lished tank car price should be so adjusted t 
give the independent dealers operating in 
this market a suitable spread. 

“Because the small independent dealer has 
ettablished facilities for the servicing of homes 
and public or quasi-public buildings, it is our 
earnest belief that our position should be pro 
tected in the administration of price levels 
Unless such adjustment can be made, indi 
vidual enterprisers will be forced to withdraw 
from the market, thus concentrating contro] 
of the business of oil distribution directly in 
the hands of the major oil companies—a cir 
cumstance contrary to the policy of our gov 
ernment.” 

Once again there was a delay of weeks 
before word was received that the protest 
was “dismissed without prejudice”. 

The next step was to request an appoint 
ment with the office of Mr. George W. Doffing 





District 2 Queries Jobbers; 


Seeks Marketing Cost Data 


CHICAGO—A questionnaire seeking comparison between oil marketing costs in July 
1941, and July, 1942, has been sent by the District 2 marketing committee to mid-western 
jobbers through the state oil jobber associations, NPN has learned. Return of the ques- 
tionnaires by Oct. 1 is requested, since the problems of the jobber under wartime conditions 
are to be discussed by the marketing committee at its meeting early in October. 


The questionnaire follows: 


Jobber Location 


(City) 


Name 


(Name of Jobber 


1. Sales: 

Gasolines and naphthas, including aviation gasoline 
Kerosene. including range oil 

Tractor fuels and diesel fuels 

Burnins Oi) distillates (No. 1, 2, 8) 

Residual fuels 

(ther Petroleum products 

Total Gallonage 


(State 


may be omitted) 


July. 1941 July, 1942 
(Gallons (Gallons) 


Dollar value of sales of tires, tubes, batteries and automobile accessories 


2. Labor Costs, state increase or decrease (in dollars) f or 


the month of July, 1942, as related to July, 194] 


This item consists of the entire salary payroll. including administrative costs, selling. drivers’ salaries and 
commissions. and all other wages paid in performi»g the wholesale functions. EXCLUDE salaries or com 
missions paid for service station employees at direct operated retail stations 

3. Occupational Costs, state increase or decrease (in dollars) for the month of July, 1942, as related to July, 194 


rhis item consists of the total rentals paid. less the rentals received for office. storage, and distributing fa 
cilities are owned outright, state the investment in office building, storage. and distributing facilities (one 


figure) $ 
vestment and the monthly payment 


Where they are 


owned in part, or leased in part, report both the ir 


4. Transportation Costs, state increase or decrease (in dollars) for the month of July, 1942 as related to July 


1941 


This item should consist of any increase in transportation costs incurred in the movement of products fror 


source of supply to bulk plant. 


port truck in place of tank car. 


>». Conversion Costs incurred during 1942, (in dollars) 
This item consists of the cost of converting facilities 


at bulk-plant to permit receipt of products by trans 


6. Miscellaneous Operating Costs, state increase or decrease (in dollars) for the month of July, 1942, as re 


lated to July, 1941 


This expense classification should include stock losses, credit losses, goods used, advertising costs, travelling 


expenses, water, light, fuel, supplies, depreciation, 
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whose name had appeared on all the corre- 
spondence as the Price Executive. 


With a date arranged, Mr. Drake and Mr. 
Kaletski went to Washington to see Mr. Doffing. 


“Our reception was most courteous,” said 
Mr. Kaletski. “Mr. Doffing hadn’t heard about 
the case, but he wanted to talk about the fuel 
oil business with someone who apparently had 
come prepared to talk facts. He liked that 
idea. 


“The two men in the department, Peter Jen- 
sen and W. J. Hull, who had handled the 
docket, quickly pointed out why the protest 
had been dismissed. ‘Did the order make it 
impossible for Drake and Mills to continue to 
function in the service of their customers?’ 
‘Was the consumer going to suffer as a result 
of the order?” “Was Syracuse a sub-marginal 
market?” ” 


“Questioning was friendly, cooperative, direct, 
pertinent and important,” Mr. Kaletski con- 
tinued. “There could hardly be any question 
as to the desire to be helpful. No, they didn’t 
send Mr. Drake back to Syracuse with a prom- 
ise of a better margin. They didn’t even offer 
any real encouragement; but they did say in 
effect: 


Asks Answers to Questions 


““Go back to Syracuse and tell your fellow 
distributors that if it can be shown that you 
are working in a sub-marginal market, this de- 
partment will endeavor to help rectify the dif- 
ficulty. To do this, have all of your com- 


panies furnish us with the answers to these 
questions: 


““]—The over-all annual earnings before 
and after federal income taxes for each year 
1936 to 1941, inclusive. 

“*2—Quarterly statements for 1941 and 
for the first half of 1942. 

“‘3—Balance sheets for the fiscal years 
of 1941 and 1942. 

““4—History of the laid down costs of 
No, 2 and No. 8 fuel oil by months for the 
years 1940, 1941 and the first half of 1942, 
showing total cost per gal. 

“‘S—The history of net price—tank wagon 
basis—for monthly periods 1940, 1941 and 
the first half of 1942. 

“ ‘6—History by months of volume of sales 
of No. 2 and 8 fuel oil for 1940, 1941 and 
1942. 

~ “7—Names of all suppliers during period 
covered by report.’ ” 


On Sept. 14, Mr. Drake received a letter 
from OPA, acknowledging his withdrawal of 
the protest, and authorizing him to refile it as 


i petition for amendment, answering the pre- 
eding questions. 


Remember, Mr. Drake said above, “I’m a 
elatively small independent distributor. . . .” 
vhich means he has not had through the years 
ind does not yet have an elaborate account- 
ing department to maintain the detail records 
illed for above. Few jobbers do, so— 


Just what is the present status of the oil 
bber and his future—if any? 
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3 Cs 


** .. Motor trucks are now an 
almost irreplaceable com- 
modity. Many manufactur- 
ers must devote their efforts 
to building military vehicles 
only. Others must turnfrom 
making automotive mate- 
rials to producing guns, 
shells, and other equipment 
needed by our armed forces. 
Rubber has become preci- 
ous. 


These things mean that it 
has become the patriotic 
duty of every truck operator 
in America to help in every 
possible way to 


make his truck and ************ 


* 
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tires last longer.” 
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ORDER OF THE DAY! 


—as an assurance to the Ameri- 
can public—that they will do 
everything possible to main- 
tain their trucks at peak effici- 
ency. 


Today, the trucking facilities 
are, in a real sense, the lifeline 
of American industry .. . the 
transmission belt that delivers 
the goods to factories and ware- 
houses. That life-line must 
be kept intact. 


We, of Cities Service, are glad 
to get behind the program of 
the O.D.T. with all the facili- 
ties we have. Equip- 
ped with such exclu- 
sive developments as 








These paragraphs 
were written by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and addressed to the 
owners of America’s 
motor trucks. They 


U.S. 


the Power Prover, 
Sealed Lubrication, 
the Ride Improver 
and other special 
features, Cities Serv- 
ice is in a unique 
position to keep the 








underline the impor- 
tance of the preven- 
tive maintenance 


~eeeeeeeeeeeee 


programs launched Many Cities 





Nation’s trucks well- 
serviced and rolling 
on the job. 


Service 


by the Office of De- dealers have signed the Tod 1 
fense Transportation. 0.D.T. pledge and are —_ = oe 


qualified to render 
The O.D.T. has asked protective maintenance 


the ideal of Cities 
Service remains the 


all truck owners to. service to America's same. Service to the 


sign a personal pledge vital transport fleets. 


Nation! 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY! 
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APIC. Marks 10th Anniversary 


This is the second group in NPN’s picture series on state com- 
mittees of the American Petroleum Industries Committee, 


which is 10 years old this year. 


Shown here are the state com- 


mittees for Kansas, Colorado and Alabama. See NPN Sept. 9, 
p. 32, for initial story. 








Members of the executive committee of the Alabama Petroleum Industries Committee are: 
Gulf, vice-chairman: D. H. Bohler. retired from Standard Oil Co., past chairman and honorary member, L. H. Anderson, Texaco; D. L. Gilland 


Wofford Oil Co.: C. J. Hans, Sinclair. BACK ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT— E. M. Hearne, secretary: L. 


Members of the executive committee of the 
Kansas Petroleum Industries Committee are: 
STANDING, LEFT TO RIGHT—H. Y. Robert- 
son, Texaco; William Ainsworth, producer: 
D. C. Fleming, Skelly: J. W. Ross, Standard. 
SEATED, LEFT TO RIGHT—E. H. Lyons, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co.; C. L. Henderson, Vickers 
Petroleum Co.; C. E. Holmes, secretary. MEM- 
BERS NOT PRESENT: Walter E. Brown, chair- 
man, Sinclair; A. C. Carpenter, Lesh Oil Co. 
T. A. Helling, Eldorado Refining Co.; H. K. 
Phipps, White Eagle Pipe Line Co. 





FRONT ROW. LEFT TO RIGHT—J. B. Kelley 


S. Williams. Kentucky Standard; Maj. D. A 


Vann, retired from Sherrill Oil Co., honorary member: S. G. Fallaw, Sloss Special-Benzol Co.; J. B. Turner, Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., chairman: 
S. A. Gervin, Shell. MEMBERS NOT PRESENT: W. B. Britton, Interstate Oil Co.; J. McCrory, Pan American; F. W. Sherrill, Sherrill Oil Co 
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June ‘Gas’ Consumption Off 10.4% -API. 








































































































Complete safety. No tank 
measuring. Utilizes full 
capabilities of men and 
equipment. 


K. 35.31% 
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fell 10.40% in 46 S 27 = = ==} 
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of Columbia, accord- Ss 26 7 oe 2 ae “Lo 
ing to American Pe- Ls 95 ae Se — 
troleum Institute re- eee 
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SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 
84 FIRST STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














JANUARY 
1941—— )  ———_ 1942 ———_——— 
District Daily Daily % Change _ 
Number Totals Average Totals Average Over 1941 anal aa piel 
l 676,176,000 21,812,129 711,681,000 22,957,453 + 5.25 m 
2 700,073,000 22,583,000 733,679,000 23,667,060 + 4. 80 
3 213,966,000 6,902,129 239,640,000 7,760,828 +12.00 O 1 l F u e l Ss 
$ 43,664,000 1,408,517 43,578,000 1,405,740 — 0.20 
5 212,923,000 6,868,483 252,314,000 8,139,160 oe 18. 50 J B 
1,846,802,000 59,574,258 1,980,892,000 63,899,736 7 26 a n u r n e r Ss 
FEBRUARY By James A. Moyer 
l 637,072,000 22,752,570 623,538,000 69,214 - 2.13 375 pages, 240 illustrations. $4.00 
2 645,271,000 23,045,392 622,887,000 28,107 — 3.55 
195,438,000 6,979,931 211,951,000 569,679 + 8.45 
{ 123.41.000 1,512,178 37,229,000 1'329.607 —12.07 Se oes ae See Se eae 
- 208'513.000 7.446.892 243.471.000 8.695.393 416.77 especially of the automatic type intended for the 
: pees a » Eh sere esc rcaroe heating of residences and apartment houses, calls 
1.728.635,000 61,736,963 1.7 38.576.000 62,092,000 + 058 or understanding of equipment, its ‘why’ as well 
- - as its ‘how’; methods of design; data on combustion, 
heat requirements, etc. The present volume pro- 
MARCH vides this information in a comprehensive way. 
718,216,000 23,168,253 700,494,000 22,596,575 — 2.47 A 
2 781,448,000 25,208,000 729,102,000 23,519,425 — 6.70 mswers your estion on: 
3 221,721,000 7,152,290 224,478,000 7,241,226 + 1.24 y a 
4 53,495,000 1,725,645 46,252,000 1,491,997 —13.54 : : : 
fe 618 ane = na oteer aan : - m —oil fuels, production, combustion, ignition, 
- 242,607,000 _ 7,826,028 277,364,000 8,947,230 14.38 calculation of comparative costs, tests, etc. 
2.017,487,000 65,080,221 1,977,690,000 63,796,453 -— 1.97 —oil-burning systems, in whole and in part, oil 
supply, atomizers, burners, boilers, automatic 
APRIL control devices 
~heat measurements, calculation of new heat- 
785,799,000 26,193,000 673,514,000 22,450,467 —14.29 ing systems, also of oil-burners applied to 
2 878,385,000 29,279,500 805,631,000 26,854,367 — 8.28 existing systems 
} 231,268,000 7,708,933 226,778,000 7,559,266 — 1.94 
{ 57.492.000 1.916.400 54.877.000 1'829.233 a —insulation of walls and roofs, in new and old 
5 264,990,000 8.833.000 254,077,000 8,469,233 — 4,12 buildings, estimation of savings, etc. 
an = aN iy — “ = - one —fans and blowers; drafts and chimneys 
2,217 934,400 73,931,133 2,014,877-.000 67,162 567 — 9.16 
—air-conditioning tests 
MAY —charts and diagrams for layout of oil-burner 
systems 
855,423,000 27,594,290 657,496,000 21,209,548 —23.14 
992.067.000 32,002,162 847,627,000 27,342,806 —14.56 —trouble charts of motors and generators 
244,629,000 7,891,258 246,107,000 7,938,935 + 0.60 
66,292,000 2.138.452 58,018,000 1,871,548 —12.48 MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
271,953.000 8,772,677 282,397,000 9,109,581 3.84 
incl paket snstesiocntiaanit Salita pera deinahs EE a ee ee eee ee ee 
2.430,364,000 78,398,839 2,091,645,000 67,472,418 —13.94 National Petroleum News. 
| 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland, O. 
_ JUNE I enclose $4.00 for which please send me the 
Y book Oil Fuels and Burners by Moyer. 
ind 829,450,000 27 648,333 648,408,000 21,613,600 —21.83 | | 
A 924,110,000 30,803,667 828,033,000 27,601,000 —10.40 Name 
240,675,000 8,022,500 249,199,000 8,306,634 + 3.54 
an 67,875,000 2,262,500 58,110,000 1,937,000 —14.39 | Address.......... | 
263, 168,000 8,772,267 288,748,000 9,624,933 + 9. 
Co : eee fee o ee Ba : 72 " City and State.... | 
2.3 25,278,000 77,509,267 2,072,498,000 69,083 267 -10.87 — 
w 
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: ; OCTOBER 
F . American Gas Assn., Annual Meeting, LaSalle Hotel, 


ied * Chicago, Ill., Mon.-Tues., Oct. 5-6 
f 29th National Foreign Trade Convention, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass., Wed.-Fri., Oct. 7-9. 
Texas Mid-Continent Oi] & Gas Assn., 23rd Annual 
Meeting, Dallas, lex., Thurs.-Sat., Oct. 8-10. 
Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., Allis Hotel, Wichita 
Kans., Fri., Oct. 9. 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Fall Meet- 

g ing, Rochester. N. Y., Mon.-Wed.. Oct. 12-14. 

Oil Burner Institute, Semi-Annual Meeting, New York, 

| , N. Y., Tues., Oct. 13. 

Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., Hotel Severin. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Wed.-Thurs.. Oct. 14-15. 

American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical En- 
gineers, Petroleum Division, Hotel Ambassador, 
Angeles, Calif., Thurs.-Fri., Oct. 15-16. 

North American Gasoline Tax Conference, Houston, 
Tex., Thurs.-Sat., Oct. 15-17. 

National Stripper Well Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Wichita, Kans., Mon., Oct. 19. 

Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, 13th An- 
nual Meeting, Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kans., Mon.- 
Wed., Oct. 19-21. 

National Tax Conference, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Mon.-Thurs., Oct. 19-22. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Annual Convention 
and Marketing Exposition Hotel Deshler-Wallick, 
Columbus, Ohio, Tues.-Wed., Oct. 20-21. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, Midwest Fuels & 
Lubricants Revional Meeting, Tulsa, Okla., Thurs.- 
Fri., Oct. 22-23. 

National Lubricating Grease Institute, 10th Annual 
Meeting, New Orleans, La., Sun.-Thurs., Oct. 25-29. 

National Assn. of Credit Men, Petroleum Div., Coro- 
nado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Mon.-Wed., Oct. 26-28. 

81st National Safety Congress and Exposition, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, IIl., Tues.-Thurs., Oct. 27-29. 

Oil Trades Assn. of New York, Annual Banquet, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., ed. 
Oct. 28. 

American institute of Mining & Metallurgical En- 


BIRTANKS-for Gasoline or Oil Storage as Aue, Wesingen Your 


Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., Washington-Youree 
Hotel, Shreveport, La., Fri., Oct. 80 


Reauzinc the great saving to be effected by the stor- NOVEMBER 








age of volatile oil products under pressure, the Standard American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists, Los Angeles, 
; nks : Calif., Thurs.-Fri., Nov. 5-6. 
Oil Company of Kentucky has used ta designed for California Natural Gasoline Assn., Los Angeles, Calif., 
this purpose exclusively at eight of their terminals on the Fri., Nov. 6 
; 5 : . : American Petroleum Institute, 23rd Annual Meeting, 
great Plantation Pipe Line system, one of which is shown Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., Mon.-Fri., Nov. 9-13. 
above. American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 35th An- 


nual Meeting, Netherlands Plaza, Cincinnati, O., 
Mon.-Wed., Nov. 16-18. 
American Chemical Society, National Chemical Expo- 


These tanks range in capacity from 10,000 barrels to 


35,000 barrels. The Terminal handles kerosene, tractor sition and National Industrial Chemical Conference, 
* ‘ Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Tues.-Sun., Nov. 
fuel, burner oil and three grades of gasoline. While the 24-29, 
tanks are of conventional appearance, they are unique inectionn tacitly of Meteiet Settee, sree 
in that THEY ARE DESIGNED TO OPERATE AT 1 LB. 4. 
. . . 15th National Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
PRESSURE. Tremendous savings in evaporation losses Engineering, Madison Scuare Garden, New York, N 
are thereby realized. when compared with other forms ¥.. Mon.-Fri, Nov. $0-Dec. 4. 
of construction, which of necessity operate at lower pres- DECEMBER 
sures. New Mexico Oil & Gas Assn., Artesia Hotel, Artesia, 
e = N. M., Wed., Dec. 2. 
The Birtank pressure tank 1S the answer to your New Jersey Oil Trade Assn., Annual Banquet & Elec- 
evaporation loss problems. For further information on a 


this special form of construction, consult the Birmingham 


ype ANUARY, 1943 
Tank Company, Birmingham, Alabama. : 


North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., Hotel Carolina, 
Raleigh, N. C., Wed., Jan. 20. 


FEBRUARY 
American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical En- 
Y 


gineers, Annual Meeting, New York, N. Y., Mon.- 
BIRMINGHAM TAR aa 
Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers’ Assn., Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Ia., Wed.-Fri., Feb. 24-26. 
BIRMINGHAM—PITTSBURGH—NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—ATLANTA 


APRIL 


American Petroleum Institute, Division of Production, 
Eastern District, Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, ba. 


Fabricators and Erectors of Tanks and General 
Plate Work — Structural Steel — Shipbuilding 


MAY 


Petroleum Industry Electrical Assn., Houston, Tea. 
Wed.-Thurs., May 5-6. 
April 8-9. 
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STATISTICS 


Refinery Prices 


Monthly prices in graphs are averages of daily high and low prices shown in Platt’s Oilgram ro 
Weekly prices are averages of high and low prices shown in Monday Oilgram, and in NPN 





Production of Natural Gasoline & Allied 























; Products 
J (Bureau of Mines figures in thousands of barrels) 
. + | : i | July June 
Zz ++ 1+ eR 1942 1942 
. 8 Bir PPt ig = Pennsylvania 18 18 
4 : + eS Se : ; West Virginia 159 157 
¥ io Sitar Sas oe Sees 9 Illinois 97: 965 
n. as uN HHBE Kentucky 60 62 
" > et se Os Ge BS ease . Michigan 6 6 
6 oy i HE | Kansas 133 126 
: i tee Soe | i Oklahoma 878 868 
Texas 3,062 2,968 
tt i Arkansas 88 85 
g, ON OR 7 162) S$ 12 O26 2 F 16230 7 4 oO Louisiana 588 567 
™ New Mexico 180 163 
a Colorado 2 1 
Montana 6 9 
ol, 3 Wyoming 69 65 
4 California 1,272 1,190 
’ sd Total 6,804 6.558 
= Daily Average 219.5 218.6 
b= a. 
MiID-CONT. 
- : 2 / BRIGHT STOCK 
9. ba 
' Q ro . 
2. Pacific Coast Taxable Gasoline Sales 
“ (Reported by California Oil & Gas Assn., 
et, figures in gallons) 
d. H i ; % ot 
n- ek ry r July 1942 July 1941 Change 
$.~ Popped} Arizona 10,040,438 11,022,468 — 8.91 
: + t f ; California 164,007.744 191,.877.456 —14.30 
- = THY PENNA. \ PoE Nevada 4,150,331 5.028.622 —17.47 
FA E NEUTRA Perr Oregon 24.751.190 30,302,040 —18.32 
3 “TY | Washington 34,648,283 41,065,357 —15.63 
aos San Se ‘a on mnie 
” x | | | Total 5 States 237,597,986 278,795,943 —14.78 
f., & T | at 7 Months Total 
w” ee (January—July) % ot 
t§ i 4 
4 a a Ze ae | 1942 1941 Change 
n- o 2 Pit | See ee See Se a Arizona 68,433,919 71,755,084 — 4.63 
Dis (a8 Se ee Piet tt ij Piel. California 1,120,510,073 1.198.909.3852 — 6.54 
HT ae es L Nevada 25.726.220 23.895.554 — 7.66 
sol MAMI JAS OND} Oregon 151,998,261 164,825,491 — 7.78 
Ov. Washington 216,445,317 231.785.9906 — 6.62 
ual Total 
ec. 5 States 1,583,113.790 1.691.171.8337 — 6.39 
cal 
N : ie 7 } ; 
g | EOE anak 
3 PRET TL ital. Pennsylvania Crude Runs 
ia, oc our 8 Be : ; 7 (Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from reports 
- eee } } : of all companies which refined Pennsylvania crude. 
a Fa ee r Se Figures in barrels.) 
A : oF Week Daily Week Daily 
v { Ended Average Ended Average 
Jan. 3 72.172 May 23 85.563 
ina, Jan. 10 77.676 May 30 80.046 
3 Jan. 17 81,658 June 6 83.996 
Jan. 24 84.089 June 13 83 808 
Jan. $1 82 603 June 20 83 648 
oe Feb. 7 74,927 June 27 80.837 
| Esk i Sita TH a 
Des o= ; Feb. 21 82,682 July 11 83,919 
2 ne me Ree 
Mar. 7 80,131 July 25 67,243 
HMMMmmhin «20S 
: ee ga Mar. 21 79,510 Aug. 8 72,336 
- A ce rrr 
Apr. 4 78,175 Aug. 22 84.391 
PART LCELEELLALEEEEEE Me ci ge Gf i 
Apr. 18.. 82 067 Sept. 5 72,721 
- ea arr 
ae ,, 2 0,395 Sept. 19 84,320 
SONDIF MAMI IAS ON 0317 1421285 1219262 ERED re ; peered ms : on ye 
se 3 May .76 4 “ 
oe Sery OS sel wie May 16 86.551 1941 High 84,326 
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Monthly Agures are actual as reported by Bu- 
reau of Mines. Weekly figures are as esti- 
mated by American Petroleum Institute on Bu- 
reau of Mines basis, except crude stocks which 
@re as reported by Bureau of Mines. 
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Refinery Operations 


(American Petroleum Institute figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each. Figures include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) 














Per Cent Daily Per Cent 
Daily Potential of Refining Average Crude of Reporting 
Refining Capacity Capacity Reporting Runs to Stills Capacity Operated 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Sept. 19 Sept. 12 Sept.19 Sept.12 Sept.19 Sept.12 Sept. 19 Sept. 12 
Commionst 2,440 2,440 88.2 88.2 1,591 1,579 65.2 64.7 
»palachian 176 176 84.8 84.8 172 165 et 93.8 
es i Ill., Ky. 804 804 83.8 83.3 ae 765 96.9 95.1 
Okla., Kans., Mo. . 416 416 80.1 80.1 366 373 88.0 89.7 
Rocky Mt. . 147 147 48.0 48.0 106 104 72.1 70.7 
California 817 817 89.9 89.9 699 724 85.6 88.6 
TOTAL U. S.—B. of M. Basis 4,800 4,800 85.6 85.6 8,718 3,710 77.4 77.8 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis Sept. 20, 1941 4,047 
Gasoline Production Stocks of 
at Refineries inc. Finished and Total Stocks Total Stocks 
Natural Blended Unfinished Gasoline Gas Oil & Distillates Residual Fuel Oil 
; Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Sept. 19 Sept.12 Sept. 19 Sept. 12 Sept.19 Sept. 12 Sept.19 Sept. 12 
Combinedt 4,627 4,728 38,640 $9,415 22,948 22,285 18,731 18,811 
Appalachian 482 452 2,928 2,876 678 634 523 471 
Ind., Ill., Ky. 2.596 2.645 14,200 14,435 6,050 6,107 3,522 3,362 
Okla., Kans., Mo 1,282 1,275 6,759 6,931 1,884 1,844 1,353 1,383 
Rocky Mt 322 304 1,805 1,857 464 454 566 567 
California 1,788 1,851 16.461 16,244 12,408 12,293 54,640 54,039 
Total U. § B. of M. 
Basis 11,097 13.255 80,793? 81,758°*® 44,442 43,567 79,335 78,633 
uu. & B. of M. Basis 
Sept. 20, 1941 14,236 79,195 50,595 93,919 


°*Finished 72,346,000 bbls; unfinished 8.447.000 bbls. 
°°Finished 73,127,000 bbls; unfinished 8,631,000 bbls. 


tIncludes East Coast, Inland Texas, Texas Gulf, Louisiana Gulf, and North Louisiana-Arkansas districts. 





Crude Oil Stocks N.P.N. Gasoline Index 








Bureau of Mines figures in thousands of barrels) ~ _ 
Sept. 12 Sept.19 Change Cents Per Gallon 
, ; i Sept. 28 10.47 6.66 
ci S ania Grade 3,258 3,213 — 45 = 
nnsvivania Gra 3 : " eee iS Month eno 10.47 6.68 
Other Appalachian 1,282 1,349 + 67 Caan 10.04 6.78 
Lima-Michigan 1,758 1,725 33 aes 
Ilinois-Indiana 11.082 10.753 —329 Dealer index is an average of “undivided” dealer 
Arkansas 2 686 2775 + gg _—~Prrices, ex-tax, in 50 cities 
Kensas 7.29] 718] —110 Tank car index is a weighted average of following 
ies 1 3 108 1 31 17 39 wholesale markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB re- 
SOS 1268 41 99 139 fineries or terminals: Okla., Mid-Western, W. Penna., 
Gulf Coast 8.840 9.018 L178 Calif... N. Y. Harbor, Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Bos- 
Mississippi 1.445 1.600 L155 ton and Gulf Coast. 
New Mexico 5.748 5.664 — §4 
Oklahoma 14,632 14,209 —423 
Texas 101,534 101,995 +461 . . . . 
Fact Texas 24786 24.904 ie Mid-Continent Lube Statistics 
West Texas 24,803 24,708 =i Aug. 1942 
Gulf Texas 27.970 28.476 L506 - ~ “on ae « 
7 TO tir 70,322 207,137 57,065 15,151 252,223 
Other Texas 23,975 24,607 — ' ae eae ee 
Panhandle 4,559 4.703 $144 Shipments 
North 74187 7.278 114] Domestic 138.747 174.839 60.350 22.1235 202,252 
South 1,472 4,521 + 49 Export 17,713 4,045 50-343 45,85 
Other 7,807 8.105 L998 Total 156,460 178,884 60,400 22,478 248,105 
Rocky Mountain 15,225 15,203 — 22 Inventory, 
California 35.267 35,136 —13]1 Aug. 31, °42.. 381,741 402,894 84,483 58,156 182,690 
Foreign 355 344 — ll Inventory, 
. - - - July 31, °42 367,879 374,641 87,818 65,483 178,572 
Total U. S. refinable 244.671 244,294 —377 Inventory, 
Heavy in California 10,428 10,589 +161 Aug. 31, ’41 192,982 249,807 57,03S 35,002 106,037 
Crude Oil Production 
American Petroleum Institute figures ) 
WEEK ENDED WEEK ENDED 
Sept. 19 Sept. 12 Sept.19 Sept. 12 
Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels 
(Daily Average) (Daily Average) 
Oklahoma 376,000 370.200 Eastern (Ill. & 
Kansas 301,000 272,650 Ind. excluded) 97,400 95,200 
Nebraska 3,300 3,450 Michigan 62,900 65.800 
Texas 1,378,250 1,355,900 Wyoming 94,650 86,900 
Louisiana 340, 300 337,550 Montana 21,700 21,700 
Arkansas 73,350 72,500 Colorado 7,000 7.450 
Mississippi 73,500 73,350 N. Mexico 97,650 97,650 
5 2 926 2 17 24H 7 42 WS 2 Illinois 253.400 276,000 California 738,600 748,700 
OCT NOV DEC Indiana 16.750 17.450 — 
Total U.S 3,935, 750 3 £902,450 
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Atlantic Coast 

NEW YORK, Sept. 28.—Active call for 
heating oils was reported by suppliers along 
the Atlantic seaboard the past week who said 
generally that they were trying to hold jobbers 
down in the amounts of their takings. Jobbers 
were trying to get all they could for their own 
and customers’ storage before Oct. 1 when ra- 
tioning provisions become effective, they said. 

Suppliers’ problem was in spreading sup- 
plies as best they could, keeping enough mate- 
rial on hand to take care of all customers and 
not giving it all to a few. 

Volume of heavy fuel deliveries was con- 
stant with suppliers still able to meet heavy de- 
mand and shipping all available material to 
Little interest 
was evidenced, with demand light 


Quo- 


industrial consumers at present. 
in gasoline 
as a result of sharply reduced gallonage. 


tations at all points were unchanged. 


Pennsylvania 

NEW YORK, Sept. 26—Neutral oils were 
priced lower in Western Penna. the week end- 
ed Sept. 26 when all refiners lowered their 
quotations 2 
for 200 vis 
tent rumors that 200 vis. was being offered at 
26c to 


to 5c to 28c and 26c, respectively, 
und 150 vis., 25 p. t. grades. Persis- 


jobbers and compounders could not be 
confirmed. 

New prices were made effective on domestic 
neutrals following reductions in quotations to 
Government on blended oils the week before, 


1+ " 
it Was Sa d 


Previous prices for blended oils 


) > « “.* ” 
made Penna. refiners “non-competitive” on 


Government bids, one refiner said, and with 
blended oil quotations lowered, there was no 
point in holding domestic prices for straight 


neutral at higher levels. 
“Demand is 
refiner said. 


in activity on kerosine and light 


Other products continued tight. 
too good for everything,” 


No increas« 


fuel re porte d as 


one 


a result of announced ration- 


RRKRETS 


ing program on heating oil since business has 
been at capacity right along, refiners said. 
Gasoline also continued scarce. One refiner 
said he was booked ahead several months with 
major companies buying for local distribution. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 26—Buyer interest at 
the Gulf heating oils the past 
week, according to refiners’ reports, but trans- 


centered on 


portation shortages continued to hamper sales. 
is heating oil; no gasoline in- 
quiries to speak of,” 


“Everything 
one refiner said, adding 
that inquiry for No. 2 fuel and kerosine had 
picked up steadily during the past month. An- 
other reported inquiries for “substantial quan- 
tities” of No. 2 fuel and kerosine but said he 
couldn’t move material against them without 
tank cars. 

Several refiners said they were experiencing 
storage difficulty because of inability to move 
One 


down his plant during the week until he can 


material quickly enough. said he shut 


arrange for more transportation to prevent 
stocks from backing up. 
TULSA, Sept. 26—Sustained heavy de- 


mand for most refined products, firm prices, 
and “only the usual” diffi- 


material characterized mid- 


no surplus stocks, 
culty in shipping 
continent markets the past week, according to 
most refiners. 

Burning oil demand showed steady increase 
with no limit in sight, most refiners agreed. 


Imminence of rationing has made customers 
conscious of future needs and refiners are 
“snowed under” with orders, many said. 


Anticipated seasonal let-up in gasoline de- 
mand has not appeared, reports indicated. A 
few refiners said inquiries slowed up a little, 
especially for third grade, but “we’re still sell- 








ing all we most 


make”, 


customers for assistance in dis- 


agree. Agreements 


with eastern 
posing of gasoline if surplus stocks develop as 
condition for supplying burning oils was men- 
tioned by some refiners. 

Difficulty in getting crude for refinery runs 
in some areas continues to aggravate problem 
of low supplies. “The crude situation looks 
serious,” Kansas refiner said. Transportation 
situation apparently stabilized, with cars still 
scarce; but “we have enough cars for the ma- 


terial we have to ship”, several refiners said. 


Mid-Western 
CHICAGO, Sept. 

brisk eastern trade and 

shipments under OPC permits to the agri- 


26—Large government 


purchases, heavy 
cultural Northwest combined to keep the gaso- 
line demand strong this week, according to 
Mid-West refiners and marketers here today. 
Low inventories were reported. 

Cooler weather and anticipated rationing 
caused a “terrific rush” in call for burning 
oils, suppliers said, and daily sales were at 
“new peak”. de- 
layed by scarcity of material and tank cars. 


all-time Shipments were 
Voluntary curtailment in use of cars and re- 
duced driving speeds are responsible for grad- 
ually declining sales of automotive lubes, mid- 
western refiners and marketers declared. How 
ever, the demand for industrial lubes is im 
proving and shows steady monthly increase. 


Price quotations unchanged. 


LOS ANGELES, Sept. 26—All prices re- 
mained unchanged although gasoline market 
continued weak with the three grades avail 
able at 4.5c, 5.5c and 6c, FOB refinery. 

Fuel oils still in good demand with refin- 
ers hopeful that OPA will raise ceiling on 
heavy fuel. 





Index of Governmental Orders Concerning 


Orders, “requests”, “ceilings”, and other statements issued by gov- 


ernmental agencies concerning prices of petroleum and products, prices 


Mar. 26, ’42 


Petroleum Prices 


NATIONAL Platt’s 
PETRO- PLATT’S OIL-Law- 
LEUM NEWS OILGRAM GRAM 


-Approval of 0.5c advance in 


for which are published in this market section of NATIONAL PETRO- gasoline, Atlantic Coast states = Apr. 1, pg. 10 Mar. 25, pg.4 Pg. 241 
Mar. 26, °42—-Approval of 0.4c advance in 
LEUM NEWS. have been published as follows: kerosine and light fuels, Atlantic 
EUM NEWS, have been | ished as fo s Coast states Apr. 1, pg. 10 Mar. 25, pg. 4 Pg. 241 
; 7 - Mar. 26, °42—-Maximum prices for Bunker 
NATIONAL ee o Platt 4 “C” & No. 6 fuel, East & Gulf Coasts Apr. 1, pg. 11 Mar. 25, pg. 4 Pg. 242 
PETRO-— PLATT’S IL-Law- Apr. 4, °42—-Minimum 3c margin for op- 
rae LEUM NEWS OILGRAM GRAM erators in Curtailment Area Apr. 8, pg. 3 Apr. 7, pg. 2 Pg. 271 
»v. 21, °41—Maximum prices for paraf- ; " nee ‘ : : Apr. 4, °42—Prices for crude from wells 
fin wax Nov. 26, pg. 5 Nov. 21,pg.1 Pg. 66 opened since Oct. 1, 194 Apr. 8, pg. 5 Apr. 6, pg. 1 Pg. 273 
an, 17 — ——- —— ee a - . Apr. 18, ’"42—-Price advance for Ritchie, 
tents of letters of Nov. 7, anc Pe ' - La. crude Apr. 22, pg. 10 Apr. 20, pg.2 Pg. 309 
28, *41 ; Jan. 21, pg. 7 Jan. 19, pg.1 Pg. 135 Apr. 27, °42—-Tank wagon prices: Arkan- 
in. 28, °42—-Amendment No. | to paraf- ve sas, Montana, New Mexico, Okla- 
fin wax price schedule Feb. 11, pg. 20 Jan. 29, pg. 1 Pg. 155 homa, Wyoming . May 13, pg. 7 Apr. 29, pg.1 Pg. 353 
eb. 2, °42—OPA Price Schedule No. 88 Feb. 11, pg. 17 Feb. 4, pg. 1 Pg. 159 = Apr. 28, *42—East Coast advance effec- 
eb. 5, "42—-Amendment No. 1 to OPA tive Apr. 30 Apr. 29, pg. 3 A 29, pg. 1 Pg. 355 
Price Schedule No. 88 Feb. 11, pg. 18 Feb. 9, pg. ] Pg. 167 Apr. 28, ot) Maximum service station ' - - ti . 
b. 7, °"42—Amendment No. 2 to OPA prices May 6, pg. 12 Apr. 29 Pg. 358 
Price Schedule No. 88 Feb. 11, pg. 18 Feb. 9, pg. 1 Pg. 167 May 12, ’42—-Maximum prices Pacific : . US. _— 
endment No. 1 to Revised Price Sched- a Coast area May 20, pg. 7 May 24 z.2 Py. 402 
ile No. 88 (Combined form of Sched- May 26, ’42—-Discounts frozen at Oct. , ; _ 
ile 88 and its 4 previously issued 1-15, °41 levels June 3, pg. 9 May 27, pg.1 Pg. 439 
amendments for Mar. 11, pg. 15 Mar. 7, pg. 1 Pg. 205 June 27, '42—East Coast advance effec- ead 
25, °42 Maximum prices for tive June 29 oe July 1, pg. 3 e 27 .1 Pg. 534 
Penna. grade crude Apr. 1, pg. 19 Mar. 25, pg. 1 Pg. 237 July 29, °42—Basing “ceiling” prices on 5 , eneabanaies aie 
26, “42—-Maximum s.s. prices for published Group 3 quotations Aug. 26, pg. 3 Aug. 26, pg.4 Pg. 714 
regular-grade gasoline in East Coast Aug. . ‘42—East Coast decrease ef- 
& Pacific Northwest Apr. 1, pg. 11 Mar. 25, pg. 4 Pg. 243 fective Aug. 5 Aug. 1, pg. 1 Aug. 5, pz. 3 Pg. 649 
EPTEMBER 30, 1942 39 
































REFINERY and SEABOARD PRICES 


In bulk lots by Motor Transport, Tank Car, Barge or Tanker as shown 


NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 


HOW PRICES ARE REPORTED— 


Refinery and Seaboard prices in National Petroleum News are gathered by PLATT’S 
OILGRAM and are published i in the Monday issue of the OILGRAM. 


PLATT’S OILGRAM is a reporting service issued in three identical editions daily 
from News Bureaus at Sew York, Cleveland, and Tulsa, Okla. PLATT’S OIL- 
GRAM gathers and publ ehes what its publisher and representatives believe to be 
aceurate news of sales. prices and current happenings affecting the oil industry 
and that will be of interest to its subscribers. As this information is usua'ly private, 
OILGRAM reports it acoording to what it is able to obtain from sources dee med 
reliable. 

All information is supplied without guarantee as to its completeness, accuracy, 
time of transmission or promptness of delivery. 

The subscriber receives this information for his private use and not for resale or 
further distribution. 

Publisher reserves the right to change the extent, nature and form of showing this 
information at any time. 

Prices shown in the tables are quotations (meaning sellers’ general offers or posted 
prices’, or actual sales prices, reported to OILGRAM by refiners for “‘open spot’ 
transactions, except as otherwise specified. 

Prices arrived at by discounts off a specified price or “‘market date of shipment,” 
prices named in contracts or prices arrived at in accordance with any arrangement 
made prior to date of sale, are not for “open spot” transactions and therefore are 
not considered in making the price tables. Prices made to brokers and prices in 
“Inter-refinery"’ transactions are also not considered except as may be noted 

All prices are for “immediate” shipment except in Gulf Coast bulk transactions 


NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quotations to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others. 
and sales shown; bids reported in market leads. 


where shipment is generally to be made in ninety days. 
Spay or tanker terminals in districts designated. 
*rices shown are for quantities in bulk such as tank car lots. motor transport lots 
or barge lots; and in cents per gallon; heavy fuel oils are in dollars per barrel of 42 
S. gallons; wax and petrolatums are in cents per pound. Prices applying to barges 
or cargoes only are so designated. 
Prices do not include taxes or inspection fees. 
the business day. 
Mid-Western prices in the tables were gathered from refiners with offices located 
in Chicago and the surrounding territory. While the prices are quoted on a Group 3 
(Oklahoma) freight basis, this is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry 
which uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the 
material originates in another refining district. Other refinery prices are given 
by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which 
it is shipped. 
When prices obtained by OILGRAM do not conform to these conditions the ex- 
ception and the new conditions are noted in the news lead or in conjunction with 
the price table by footnote or otherwise, for the particular refinery or sales district 
involved. 
Crude oil and products covered by OILGRAM’S news and price service, except 
where noted, have been represented to the publisher as fully up to the customary 
trade specifications indicated and according to the generally accepted methods of 
test: and all crude oil and all products thereof as having been lawfully produced 
and transported. 
Any apparent error should be reported to the nearest OILGRAM or National 
Petroleum News office at once as no correction will be made after the second issue 
of the OILGRAM or National Petroleum News following its publication. 


Prices are FOB refineries, 


Prices are published at the close of 


Refiners’ prices 





Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Sept. 22 to Sept. 28) 


U. S. Motor, (ASTM octane) Monday 


78 octane Ethyl: Sept. 2& 
NN sain Yanna sei Khe Aisne are SonernAo 6 75 - 6.875 
id-Wastern (Group 3 basis)............ 6.75 - 7.125 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N . dest'ns.) 6.6 - 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 7 (2) 
72-74 octane: 
Ee ee eee eee 5.875- 6 
id-Western (Group 3 basis)............ 5. 875- 6 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 5.75 - 6 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 6 
63-66 octane: : P 
are ae icici 05, kaw aaarg acai saiieon 5.5 - 5.625 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............ 5.5) — 5.625 
N. Tex. (For shpt, to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 5.375- 5.5 
W. Tea. (For shpt’ to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 75(1) 
60 oatane & below: i 
tee nat wi aieiec Saaiala waa ona 5.125- 5.25 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............. 5.1 - 5.25 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 4.875- 5.25 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 5.25 
Metor Gusoline, 72-74 octane (ASTM) 
UD II Ss occ are Nigs0.6'0:<.0.0:0 0.0.8 0i0¥i0 9.2 10.2 
New York hacbor, barges................ 91-92 
cS Ree 9.2 -9.7 
ER rere re ee 8.95 
Moter Gaseline: 
Western Penna. Bradford-Warren: 
“(Q" Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM)....... 7.5-7.75 (2) 
Western Penna. Other Districts: 
“Q" Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM)...... 7.25 - 7.3 


Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
Sept. 25 Sept. 24 Sept. 23 Sept. 22 
6 75 -— 6 875 6.75 -— 6.875 6.75 - 6.875 6.75 — 6.875 
6.75 - 7.126 6.75 -— 7.125 6.75 -— 7.125 6.75 = 7.126 
6.6 -7 6.6 -7 6.6 7 6. - 7 
7 (2) 7(2) 7 (2) 7 (2) 
5 .875- 6 5 .875- 6 5 .875- 6 5 .875- 6 
5 .875- 6 5 875- 6 5.875-— 6 5 .875- 6 
5.75 - 6 5.75 - 6 5.75 - 6 5.75 - 6 
6 6 6 6 
§$.5 — §.625 5.5 - 5.625 5.5 - 5.625 §.5 — 5.625 
5.5 =- 5.625 §.5 = 5.625 5.5 —- 5.625 5.5 - 5.625 
§.375- 5.5 §.375- 5.5 §.375- 5.5 5.375- 5.5 
5.75 (1) 5.75 (1) 5.75 (1) 5.75 (1) 
§.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 §.125— 5.25 §.125- 5.25 
§.1 =- 5.25 5.1 - 5.25 5.1 - 5.25 5.) +-$.% 
4.875- 5.25 4.875- 5.25 4.875- 5.25 4.875- 5.25 
5.25 5.25 5.25 $.25 
9.2 -10.2 9.2 -10.2 9.2 -10.2 9.2 -10.2 
9.1 -9.2 9.1 -9.2 9.1 -9.2 9.1 -9.2 
9.2 7 9.2 - 9.7 9.2 -9.7 9.2 -9.7 
8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 
7.5-7.75 (2) 7.8-7.75 (2) 7.5 -7.75 (2) 7.5 -7.75(2) 
7.25 —- 7.3 71.20 = 7.3 7.25 - 7.3 4.00 - 17.8 





REFINERY PRICES 


Gasoline—U. S. Motor (ASTM) except where otherwise specified 


Prices in Effect Sept. 28 Sept. 21 Prices in Effect Sept. 28 Sept. 21 4 a. 2 ‘ *1. 
| os as I 
ORLAHOMA ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) Ker ine, & Ga Fuel Oils 
78 oot. Ethyl...... 6.75 -— 6.875 675 - 6 875 | 72-74 oct., leaded 1) 6 (1) ——a 7 Se 9 Se 
ee 5 875- 6 5 875- 6 70-72 oct. ~ 5 8751) 5 875 (1 Pric es in Effect Sept. 28 Sept. 21 
63-66 eot.......... §.5 -5 625 §.5 -5.625 | 62 oct. 5(1) 5.5 (1 OKLAHOMA 
69 oct. & below §.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 60 oct. & below, un- 41-43 grav. w.w.. .. 4.375- 4.5 4.375- 4.5 
60-62 400 e.p....... 5.125 (1) §.125 (1) | leaded 375(1) 5.375 (1 42-44 grav. w.w....... 45 - 4625 4.5 - 4 625 
| Range Oil. ; 4 4.125 4 4.125 
»- WES No. 1 P.W....... 3 875 3.875 
oe wee ern a Te No. l straw.......... 3 875- 4(1)  3.875-4 (1) 

. ay _ <0 — ed REeTE 1 PEN . — No. 2 str: :: we - 3.875 € 3.875 
a 815- 6 5 875-6 ; | WESTERN PENNA. (Motor gasoline) No. 3 ne sok 3 ™ 2) » 3 3 $(s) io 
| 2 eee 5 5 - 5.625 5.5 - 5 625 Bradford- Warren: U. G. I. Gas OF] 3 625-3.75 (1) 3.625 3 75 (1) 

-5.25 5.1 - 5.25 “’ 7. 7 ? ae ao in ears 
60 oot. & below.... 5.1 5.25 Q” Gasoline, Min. 70 No. 6 fuel "$0 .80-$0 90(2) $0 80-$0 90(2) 
Oct. (ASTM 7.75 (2) 7.5-7.75 (2 14-16 fuel $0.95 (1) $0.95 (1) 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) | 
78 oct. Mthyl...... 66 -7 6 6-7 Other districts: iia es 
re 5 75 - 6 5 75 - 6 “Q” Gasoline Min. 70 MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
eee §.375- 5.5 5 375- 5 5- Oct. (ASTM), 7.3 7.25 7.3 41-43 grav. w.w.. 4.375- 4.625 4.375- 4.625 
60 oct. & below.... 4.875- 5.25 4.875- 5.25 42-44 grav. w.w.. é 4.5 (2) 4.5 (2) 
60-62, 400 e.p...... 6.375(1) 5.375 (1) | Range Oil “ 4 - 4.1 (2) 4 4.1(2) 
No. | p.w = 3.875—- 4.125 3.875- 4 125 
W. TKX. (For shpt. te Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) | CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. re- Ne. 2 straw eo a 
. ‘ 719 | finery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. may 0. 3.. eee 3.97 35 
noe oe — —— originate at plants outside C entral group.) PH Dvir e sig vince wh anes $0 85 (1) $0 85 (1) 
“ia. $.75(1) 5.75 (1) | U.S. Motor: (Oct. ASTM) No. 6 $0 .80-$0.85(2) $0.80-$0.85(2) 
60 oct. & belew.... $.25 §.25 72-74 oct... 8.5 8 - 8.5 
en = ; | Str te al ed 8 (2) 7.5 - B(2 N. TEX. For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 
CENT. W. TEX. (Priees to truck irenapeete) headin Danratabesh 6 P 6 41-43 grav. w.w.......  4.125- 4 75 4 125- 4.75 
80 oct. & above. ... 7 (2) 7 (2) No. 1 P.W. ee 2 4.2(2) 4.1 -4.2(2) 
Co, See eee 5 875 (2) 5 875 (2) 
ie a, See 5 375 (1) § .375 (1) 
62 oct. & below. ... §.125 (2) 5.125 (2) AMARILLO, TEX. For shpt. to W. Okla. & ° 


OHIO (S. O- Ohio quotations for statewide delivery 
and subject to exceptions for local price disturbances 


AMARILLO, TEX. (For shpt. to W. Okla. & Tex. 
differential teritory.) 72-74 oct 


60 oct. & below. ... No Price No Price 


60-62, 400 e.p...... No Price No Price 

KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) CALIFORNIA 
78 oct. Ethyl. ..... 7254) 7.25 (1 78 oct. & above (Ethyl 
cc eer 6 6 2(2) 6 6.2(2 70-75 oct. ‘regular 
63-66 Got. 2... . 000s § 625-5 8(2) 5.625-5 8(2 65 oct. & below ird 
60 oct. & below - 9.25 -5.4(2) 5.25 -5.4(2 grade 





U.S. Motor: 


differential territory. 


>- ese 41-43 grav. w.w No Price No Price 
375 8.375 No 


1 straw 4.3 (1 4.3 (1) 
KANSAS For Kansas destinations only) 
8.75 6 8.75 41-43 grav. w.w No Price No Price 
lo 5.3 i.te 42-44 gravity w.w 48 -4.875 (2) 4.8 -4 875 (2) 
No. | p.w 4 25-4 3/2 t.25-4.3 (2) 
6.76: 4.5 6 No. 6 fuel ; $0. 85-$0,90(2) $0. 85-$0 90,2) 





NATIONAI PETROLEUM 











NEw 























REFINERY PRICES (Continued) 


(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting.) 


NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quotations to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others. Refiners’ prices 


and sales shown; bids reported in market leads. 





Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oil 


(Continued) 


Prices in Effect Sept. 28 Sept. 21 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. and La.) 
41-43 grav. w.w....... 4 625 (1) 4.625 (1) 
Se, SOAS 4(1) 4(1) 
eee 3 5 (1) 3.5 (1) 
ea. & Todl........ vs 3.5(i) 3.5 (1) 
Tractor fuel, for shpt. 

to Ark. points only. 5.125 (1) 5.125 (1) 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
GS GTOV. WW. ce cccee 6.25 - 7.75 6.25- 7.75 
yy et ites ere 
hy Aes 6.25 -775 6.25- 7.75 
_* 3h 6.25 7.625 6 25 - 7 625 
__* Sia eer 6.25-7.75(2) 6.25-7.75 (2) 
36-40 gravity........ 6.25 -6.5(2) 6.25-6.5 (2) 
Other districts: 
45 grav. w.w......... 6.125- 7625 6.125- 7.625 
46 grav. w.w......... 6.125- 6.25 6 125- 6 25 
47 grav. w.w....... 6 25 - 6.375 6 25 - 6.375 
Le a 5 875- 6 5 875- 6 
No. Dy  aexeicaaees § 875-— 7.125 5§.875- 7.125 
ewe ore ----. 5.875-— 7.125 5§.875- 7.125 
36-40 grav., Pittsburgh 

dist. prices excluded 5.875- 7 5.875- 7 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. re- 
finery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. may 
originate at plants outside Central group.) 


47-49 gravity w.w..... 5.8 - 6 5.8 - 6 
P.W. Distillate. . Ke $.5 §.5 
No. 3 gas oil, Straw... 5 5 
ft ee ee 4.5 (2) 4.5 (2) 
Fuel Oils (Vis. at 100). 
cee tn, EO ere 
100-300 Vis........ 4.5 4.5 
OHIO (S. O. quotations for statewide delivery) 
Kerosine.......... 7 7 
CALIFORNIA 
40-43 grav. w.w..... 4.5 7 4.5 -7 
San Joaquin Valley: 
Heavy fuel. ....... $0 85 (2) $0.85 (2) 
light fuel......... $0 95 (2) $0 95 (2) 
Diesel fuel... ..... 4 (2) 4 (2) 
Stove dist....... ‘ 5 (1) 5 (1) 


Los Angeles: 


Heavy fuel 


$9 80-0 85(2) $0 80-0. 85/2) 
Light fuel 


.  o** ¢0 85-0 .95(2) $0 85-0 95(2) 


Diesel fuel coe 2 = oe 3.5 —- 4(2) 

BE Gicccascces OS - §(2) 3 - 5 (2) 
San Francisco: 

Heavy fuel ae $0 90 (1) $0.90 (1) 

Light fuel...... ‘ $1 00 (1) $1 00 (1) 

Diesel fuel. ....... 4 5(1) 4.5 (1) 

Stove dist...... r 5 5 (1) 5.5 (1) 


Note: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific specifica- 
tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, spec. 200; 
and stove distillate, spec. 100. 


Lubricating Oils 
WESTERN PENNA, 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably reported, 
to jobbers & compounders only. 
Viscous Neutrals —No. 3 col. Vis. at 70°F. 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl. 


MD sia ir aaah a tae 40 5 (1) 40.5 (1) 
10 pt... Peery 39 5 (1) 39 5 (1) 
15 p.t msl vel tate eee 38 5 (1) 38 5 (1) 
25 p.t. ieee 28 30-33 

150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fl. 
ea aed eee 38 5 (1) 38 5 (1) 
10 p.t. asa e ss Sz $0) 37.5 (1) 
15 p.t. Se NS 36.5 (1) 36 5 (1) 
EN Sa ee : 26 28-31 


Cylinder Stocks 
Brt. etk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl., No. 8 col. 


LL SD 30.5 (1) 30 5 (1) 
NS Ree 29.5 (1) 29.5 (1) 
i eee 25 25 

600 S.K. filterable 15 15 

650 S.R. Decide is.5 18.8 

SS eee 16 16 

630 fl 17 17 


MID-CONTINENT  (F. 0. b. Tulsa 
Neutral Oils Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 P.P.) 
Pale Oils 


Vis. Color 


60-85—No. 2 8 8 
86-110—-No. 2 85 85 
150—No. 3 14.5 14.5 
180—No. 3 15 15 

200— No. 3 ae 15 15 

250— No 16-16.5 16-16.5 
°80—No. 3 17 17 
300—No. 3 . 18 18 





Lubricating Oils (Cont’d) 


Prices in Effect Sept. 28 Sept. 21 
Red Oils: 

180—No. 5. 15 (1) 15 (1) 
200—No. 5. 15 (1) 15 (1) 
280—No. 5.......... No Price No Price 
300—No. S.........- 17.5 (2) 17.5 (2) 


Note: Viscous Neutrals, 15-25 p.p. generally are 
quoted 0.5c under 0-10 p.p. oils. Non-viscous oils, 
15-25 p.p.; generally are quoted 0.25c under 0-10 
p.p. oils. 


Bright Stock—Vis. at 210° 


dh eer 27 (1) 27 (1) 
150-160 Vis. D: 
3 eee 23 23 

SO 60 Zo Bain sc c06 22 .5-23 22 .5-23 

25 to 40 OM... 2.00. 23 (1) 23 (1) 
150-160 Vis. E 22 (2) 22 (2) 
120 Vis. D: 

Lo}? Seer 22 (2) 22 (2) 
600 S.R. Dark Green. . 8 5 (1) 8 5 (1) 
600 S.R. Olive Green, . 10-11 10 11 
i EGE ee 18.5 (1) 18 5 (1) 
ee 5.5 (1) 5.5 (1) 


SOUTH TEXAS Neutral Oils 
Vis. Color 
Pale Oils: (Vis. at 100° F.) 


100 No. 14-2... 6.5 6.5 

. oS area 8 75 8 75 
Bee Sc cccsess 9.25 9 25 
500 No 2% ae 10 10 

750 No. $-4......... 10 25 10 25 
1200 Ne. 3-4......... 10.375 10.375 
SS eee 10.5 10.5 
Red Oils: 

eS eee 6.5 (2) 6.5 (2) 
200 Wo. 3-6. ....00% 8.75 8.75 
ee Bee, ec nee eos 9.25 9 25 
500 No. 5-6......... 10 10 

750 No. 5-6 etree 10.25 10.25 
fe Saar e 10.375 10.375 
2000 No. 5-6......... 10.5-11.5 10.5-11.5 


CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.1. crude.) 
Neutral oils (Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 p.p.) 
Pale Oils 


Vis. Color 

60-85— No. 2 : 9.5 (1) 9.5 (1) 
86-110—No. 2 10 (1) 10 (1) 
150—No. 3 15.5 (1) 15.5 (1) 
180—No. 3 16 (1) 16 (1) 
200—No. 3 16 (1) 16 (1) 
250—No. 3 17 (1) 17 (1) 
Red Oils 

180—No. 5 16 (1) 16 (1) 
I Danciaccves 16 (1) 16 (1) 
250—No. 5 17 (1) 17 (1) 
280—No. 5 ca ae 18/1) 18 (1) 
SOO—INO. Sw cccccss 18.5 (1) 18 5 (1) 


Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5c¢ 
lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 
to 30 p.p., 0.25c lower. 


Unfiltered Steam Refined: (Viscosity at 210°) 
RA a ee 11.5 (1) 11.5 (1) 
PPro 12.5 (1) 12.5 (1) 
Died +aswiseanesees 13.5 (1) 13.5 (1) 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210 No. 8 color: 

0 to 10 p.p........ 24 (1) 24 (1) 

jf Sy ee 23 5 (1) 23 .5 (1) 

30 to 40 p.p. aaa 21.5 (1) 21.5 (1) 
E filtered Cyl. Stock. . 15.5 (1) 15.5 (1) 


Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 
0.25c per gal 


Natural Gasoline 
(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on 


freight basis shown below. Shipments may originate 
in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 
Grade 26-70 


3.625(Qtns 3.625 (Sale 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


Grade 26-70... . 3.25 (Qtns 3.25 (QOtns. 


CALIFORNIA FOB plants in Los Angeles basin 
21 pound vapor pressure for 
blending ous : 4.75-35.375 4.75-5.375 








Naphtha and Solvent 
Prices in Effect Sept. 28 Sept. 21 


(FOB Group 3) 


Stoddard solvent 6 625 6 625 
Cleaners’ naphtha... . 7.125 7 12S 

Vv. M.& P. naphtha. . 7.125 7 125 
Mineral spirits....... 6 125 6 125 
Rubber solvent....... 7 125 7.125 
Lacquer diluent...... 7.375- 8.125 7.375- 8.125 
Benzol Diluent....... 7.875- 8.625 7.875- 8.625 
WESTERN PENNA, 

Bradford-Warren District: 

Stoddard Solvent..... 7.5 (1) 7.5 (1) 
Other Districts: 

Untreated naphtha. . . 7 2) 7 (2) 
Stoddard solvent. .... 7 - 7.25 7.25 -7.75 


OHTO § (S. O. quotations for statewide delivery): 

V.M.&P. naphtha, D.C. naphtha, Varnolene & Sohio 
solvent 10 10 

Rubber solvent....... 9 9 


Wax 
White Crude Scale: 


WESTERN PENNA, § (Bbls. C.L.) 


SB-1S6 AMBBicecrcce 4.25 (2) 4.25 (2) 
124-126 A.m.p... 4.25 4.25 


OKLAHOMA 
Semi-refined: 
128 AMP min., white, 
50 kilo bags oe No Price No Price 
132-134 AMP, bbls. 5 25 (1) 5.25 (1) 


(C.L., FOB Refinery) 


CHICAGO (FOB Chicago district refinery of one 
refiner, in bags, carloads. Carloads, slabs loose 0.40 
less. Melting points are EMP (ASTM) methods; 
add 3° to convert into AMP.) 


Fully -efined: 


122-124 (bags only)... 5.6 5.6 
CO ae 6 6 

127-129 6.25 6 25 
ae 6.55 6.55 
2 See 6.8 6.8 
135-137 7.35 7.55 


Petrolatums 
WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls., carloads; tank cars, 


0.5¢ per Ib. less.) 


Snow White. ........ 6.125- 7.25 6 
aS eee §.375- 6.125 5.3 25 
Cream White........ 4375-5 375 4: 5 
Light Amber........ 3.375- 3 875 3.3 5 
Amber... 3.125- 3 625 3 5 
Red 3 3.5 3 





Group 3 Freight Rates 


To Division Headquarters Points of 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 


(Cents Per Gal.) 
Gara Oil 
*1is- and or 
Gasoline tillate Residual 
Kerosine Fuel Oil Fuel Oil 


0 2.508 2.508 2.516 
LS rere 2.244 2.244 2.442 
i is << ensue se 2 508 2.508 2.516 
PR Dic cesceseesee ae 2 310 2.442 
eS eee 2 178 2.178 2.294 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 2 640 3 034 3.034 
Evanaville, Ind........ 2 442 2 886 2.886 
South Bend, Ind...... 3 135 3 135 3.330 
Detroit, Mich......... 4 290 3.996 3.996 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 3 828 3.828 3 922 
Saginaw, Mich........ 4 290 4 144 4.144 
Green Bay, Wis....... 2 838 2 838 3.182 
Milwaukee, Wis. _ 2 2 706 2.738 
La Crosse. Wis........ 2.574 2.574 2.886 
Minneapolis-St. Paul... 2.574 2 574 2.886 
Duluth, Minn......... 2 838 2 838 3.256 
Mankato, Minn....... 2 574 2 574 2 886 
Des Moines, la....... 2 046 2 046 2.294 
Davenport, Ta 2.310 2 310 2 442 
Mason City, la....... 2 376 2 376 2 664 
St, COU, Weic . 0 ccwce 2.046 2.046 2.072 
Kansas City, Mo 1.518 1 518 1 776 
St. Joseph, Mo....... 1 518 1.518 1 776 
Fargo, N. D.. 3 564 3.564 3 996 
Huron, 8S. D..... 3.036 3.036 3.330 
Wichita 

From Ponca City.... 0.528 0.528 0 592 

From Tulsa Sek ae 0.858 0.858 0 962 

From Cushing une 0 792 0.792 0. 888 


*Not suitable for illuminating purposes 
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(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting.) 
NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quotations to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others. Refiners’ prices 
and sales shown; bids reported in market leads 
. 
Atlantic Coast Tanker Rates 
(Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & their tanker terminals, & of tanker terminal operators (Approximate last paid rates, cents per bbl.; 
FOB their terminals)—Prices In Effect Sept. 28 Gulf-N. Atlantic, not East of N. Y.) 
MOTOR GASOLINE Hvy. Crade & Fuel (10 to 19.9 gravity) 48 
Min. 80 Oct Light Crude, (30 grav. or Lighter).... 43 
~~ ° re aie rap adlcn Gale ek Kaiee 40 
°39 Research es ae sa 5 40 
(Mas. 2 ce. 68-70 Oct rune a X08 Heke ceeabeweneeie +4 
District: Lead) (ASTM) SE AEP AEE 
N. Y. Hart pipites Note: 200% surcharge permitled on above rates by 
N.Y: a, . 9.8(1) 9.2(1) War Shipping “Administration ‘to cover increased war- 
pe arb., barges 9.70 9.1(1) time operating expenses. 
Philadelphia, are 9.2/1) 
Baltimore. ....... 8.85(1) 
Norfolk. ....... 8.5 2) 
Wilmington, N. Cc. 8.4-8.5(2) 
Charleston. . 8.1-8.4(2) Gulf Coast 
Savannah........ 8(1) 
Jacksonville... ... 8-8 . 275(2) (Prices for sales made or firm offers reliably reported 
a 7.9-8.275(2) for sales pending in cargoes FOB ship at Gulf, for 
see 8-8. 275(2) minimum of 20,000 bbls. Prices are by refiners only 
Pensacola 6.6 -6.8(1) to ether refiners, export agents, or to large tanker 
pag ach eseace ala 6.6 -6.8(1) terminal operators at the customary trade specifica- 
Yew Orleans...... tions noted.) 
Portland. ........ 
ee 9.70) Prices In Effect Sept. 28 
FUEL OILS D . 
omestic 
KEROSINE = i 
and /or Motor Gasoline 
NO. 1 FUEL No. 2 No. 3 No. 5 No. 6 Min. 80 oct. '39 Research, max. 2co ae 
N. Y. Harb..... 6.8 6.7 6.7 $1 .95-2.10 (a $1.65 Se Siclgtaie ead 9.9 
Bs Harb., barges 6.7 6.6 6.6 oe a P i 
Albany........... 7 6.8 6.8 $2°95(1 $i 185(1 0-68 Gravity, Mas. £09 o.p Tae 
Philadelphia TG 6.9 6.7 6.7 $1.98(,2 $1.65 72-74 oct. leaded (ASTM)......... 5.29 — a 
Baltimore. ....... 6.9 6.7 6.7 $1.65 70 oct. unleaded = ti... . . « ss s 5.25 - 5.75 
Norfolk. ......... 6.8 -— 6.9 6.7 6.7(1 $1.65(2 68 oct. " 5.25 - 3.5 
Wilmington, N.C.. 6.75 6.7 ee 65 oct. ‘ 5 25 - 5.75 
Charleston........ 6.9 6.7(2 $1 .60(2 60 oct. : see eereee or ack’ 
Savannah... 6.75 Ss $1 .60(1 41-43 w.w. kerosine FRE 3 875- 4 375 
Jacksonville... ... 6.5 6.25(2 6.25.1 $1.6001 No. 2 fuel 3.75 
are 6.75(2) cate ; . - ; ‘ - 
Tampa........... 6.75 6.25(2 $1.55 (1 Gas Oil—Less than ¥% of 1% sulfur. 
Pensacola 4.81 Below 43 diesel index............. 4 
Sa 4.5 - 4.75 ines a 43-47 ss jeep Bete 4 
New Orleans...... 4.25-4.5 3.75 -3.875(2) $1.25 (1 $0 .85(1) 48-52 oo. 
Portland. ........ 7 6.8 6.8(2 2.25 (1 $1 65(2) 53-57 4.125 
SE ee 6.9 6.7 6.7(2 $1.95 (2 $1.65 58 & above diesel index. 4 25 { 
Providence. 6.9 6.7 6.7 $1.90 —$1.95 $1.65 Diesel Oil, ship’ 8 bunkers ex lighte rage = = “ “ 
5 -$0.90 
(a) This | price is for a straight-run, low pour test No. 5 fuel | ead - ” eargoes $0 85 
| 
L Bunker C Fuel Diesel Oil Gas House | E 
l Ships’ bunkers Ships’ bunkers Diesel Oil Gas Oil | uxport 
| (Ex Lighterage) Ex Lighterage Shore Plants 28-34 Gravity Motor Gasoline 
| N. Y. Harbor..... $1.65 $2.78 6.7-6.8(2 6.8(2 | 60-62 Gravity, Max. 400 e.p. 
eee $1 .85(1) $2.98(1 6.8(2 7(1 | ahaa ae STM = 9c 6 
Philadelphia... ... $1.65 $2.78 aEe | Le 74 oct wee os (A ; a ins _ fs 7 
Baltimore. ....... $1.65 $2.78 f ! 6.7(1 70 oct. unleadec a eee 
Norfolk.......... $1.65 $2.78 6.7(1 6.7(1 68 oct 3.29 — 9.9 
Charleston........ $1.60 $2.78(2 6.7(1 6.7(1 } » power < P “e rr ee 
Savannah. ....... $1 .60(1) $2. 6211 ae | y OCK. : a - 
Jacksonville... ... $1. 60(2) $2. 62(2 41-43 w.w. kerosine.... . $.875- 4.375 
ae $1.55 (2 $2 .62(2 ne i Cc >it |e: han & of 1% if 
Nothin... $0 85 $1.5512 ; : 3 35(1 yas Oil ess than \% « ® sulfur. 
Portland......... $1.65(2 $2. 86(2 6.611 6.911 | Below 43 diesel index : 
OMNON, 6 sccc aca $1.65 2.78 6 u 6.8.2) 43-47 4 
Providence phe $1.65 $2.78(2 6.7(1 6.801 | $i ener ase ce eee H 125 
| ro-o ¢ - 
| 58 & above diesel index 4 25 
W | 
ax 
. . ‘ 
(Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than EMP. Pacific Export | 
Prices are FOB refinery and do not include bag, freight ‘ eas — 
or export differentials). Quotations at seaboard, Los Angeles, cargo lots, | MID-CONTINENT LUBES 
Prices in Effect Sept. 28 except where otherwise noted 
atic N. ¥. N.Y. Prices In Effect Sept. 28 Sept. 21 At Gulf: in packages, FAS.; in bulk, FOB terminals) | 
Crude Scale Export Domestic Export 375 e.p. blend, 70 oct No Price No Priee >: . , : 
, - dis » é 3 . ect Sept. 2 
124-6 Yellow. —4.25(1) 4.25 (1) 390 e.p. blend, 68 oct. No Price No Price Prices in Effect Sept. 28 
122-4 White. 4 95 9 4 95 ») 390 e.p. blend, 66 oct No Price No Price Steel Drume Bulk 
24. hi Oe — ‘ox 400 e blend, 65 oct . 
124-6 White. 4.25 (1) 4.25 4.25 ma end, 69 0¢ No Price No Price os6 <i, B 220 tert. 
Fully Refined: | U S. Motor, under stock 34-35 (2) 28.8 (2) 
2 x 65 tane . No Price No Price | _ ; _ 4 
123-5... 5.2 (1) 5.2 (2) 5.2 (1) on.ataben.. % ay ay soils sedi | 150 vis. D 210 bert. P " 
325-7... 5.2 (1) 5.2(2) 5.2(1) 4 Det , cl. | stock 0-10 p.p 30-31 (2 24.8 (2) 
P< - D.a le d.« 150 fire point No Price No Price a an € ° 
128-30. . 5.6 (1) 5.6 5.6 (1) ee Act 10-25 p.p 29.5 (1) 24.3 (1) 
130-32 5 85 es >. | 41-43 grav., w.w. kero No Price No Price 
133-5 : Hy (1) 4 85 (2) 4 85 (1) 44-grav. w.w. kero No Price No Price | 100 vis. D 210 brt. } 
> i hal 6.15 (1) 6.15 6.15 (1) Diesel fuel, 24 & above No Price No Price *k 0-10 p.p 29 5 (1) 24 3(1) 
135-7 6.4(1) 1) A . stock 0-10 pf 2 2 
oar ee ( 6.4 6.4(1) Diesel fuel, under 24 No Price No Price | 10-25 p.p 29 (1) 23.8 (1) 
30-34 grav. diesel (gas | ; 
oil) Pac. Spec. 200 No Price No Price 200 via. No. 3 col. neutral 
Grade C fuel, Pace. 0-10 p.p 2 (1 16.8 (1) } 
Spec. 400 No Price No Price | 
} 
In Ship's Bunkers, or deep tank lots | 
Diesel fuel, Pac. Spec 
200 ee $1.40 -$1.45 $1.40 -$1.45 
Grade C fuel, Pac | 
Spec. 400 $0 825-$0.85 $0.825-$0.85 | 
Naphtha | 
Vriees in Effect Sept. 28 Cased Goods: (Per ense) ° 
V.M.&P Mi \ 375-400 e.p blend, 
N; ae S mera 65 oct. & above No Price No Price 
; sting - Spirits 400 e.p. blend, under 
New York Harbor. ; 11 (2) 10 65 oct... No Price No Price 
Philadelphia district. . 11 (2) 10 U. 8. Motor No Price No Price | 
Baltimore. .......... 10.5 (2) 9.5 40-43 grav. w.w. kero., 
re Se 11.5 (2) 10.5 150 fire point... No Price No Price 
Providence.......... 11.5 (1) 10.5 (2) Kero., p.w.... No Price No Price 
- : 
42. N ON PETROLEUM NEws 



















































































——_.- 
Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline d> not include taxes: they do. however, include inspection fees as shown in general 
footnote. Gasoline tazres, shown in separate column, include 1.5c¢ federal, and state tares; a s@ eily and county tares as indicated in footnotes. Keresine tank wagon prices also 
do not include tares; kerosine tares where levied are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Sept. 28, 1942 as posted by principal 
marketing companies ai their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 
S.O.N Mobil- Mobil- | . 
=e 5 ew Jersey Kero- fuel “heat S. O. Ohiott | 
Esso (Regular Grade) sine Diesel Fuel *Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
Cotman i ; ; Yard TW TC TW Yard TW (Regular Grade) 
~ New York: : ** . 
Tank Dealer line sine " . - » Con- **Re- Gaso- tKero- 
Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W Manhat’n & Bronx 7.1 9.5 . 9 i 8.7 sumer sel- line sine 
*A th; so Ci 1 e ee ne heh Kings & Queens. 7.1 °.3 . 9 7 8.7 T.W lers ts.s Taxes T.W 
* antic City, N.J.... 10.2 10.7 4.5 9.4 Richmond,....... 7 Sf ees 6.9 8.5 : . A fs ssa os 
Newark, N.J....cee 10.2 10.7 4.5 9.4 Albany............ 729027 9 2 87 Ohio, Statewide.... 12 10 13.5 5.5 9 
Annapolis, Md......... 10.55 11.05 $.5 11.2 Binghamton Seess 8.610.6.... 10.4 8.4 9.9 aon te eeeeee +: . me fs . ¢ 
- ee eeeees I” 5 Dos > 4 F; ee : . » J 7 - ceeeeeee - é « 
Cumberland, Md....... 11.35 11.83 5/3 | eg ao... H : +7 ni +4 3 : 3 07 Cleveland......... 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9 
ene J or 10.2. 10.7) 4.5 10.7. Mt. Vernon....... 71297. 9171 87 Columbus... . 12 9.5 12 S$ §.5 9 
SRO, VOe se scccese ee 11.65 12.15 6.5 11.95 | Plattsburg......... 7.8 98.... 96 7.6 9.1 Dayton........... 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9 
Norfolk, Van... oo. 10.45 10.95 6.5 11.7 Rochester... ...... 8410.4 7.9 99 7.9 9.4 Marietta.......... 2 69.5 6125 65.5 8 
Nichimond ve Sabbah 10.75 11.25 6.5 12.7 Syracuse.......... 8210.2 7.8 9.8 7.8 9.3 a br teens + oe SE Ss 4 
ere ee Te 49 20 6.5 2.7 ; .* « é 5.6 
Roanoke, Va........... 11.95 12.45 6.5 12.2 Conn.: Youngstown 12 9.5 2.8 5.5 a 
a i akin 12 25 12.75 6.5 13 A oe eb habacetiee i 7 : 9.3 ‘ 2 8 > Aviation Gasoline—Statewide 
arkersburg, W. Va.... 11.55 12.05 6.5 12.7 ANDUrY......+-+- ‘ 8 sree 4.9 8.5 Consamer Gasoline 
Wheeling, WE. Wisc ccn ce 11.55 12.05 6.5 13. BOONTON ss so sc0ces 7 9.4 2 7.3 Gis T.W Taszes 
mag ae a beaiutess 12 1 12.60 7.5 11 New Haven sees 7.1 91 .... 9 7 8.6 Sohio aviation qede 65 oc- 
Ap ry [ ae iene ces + 65 ey 7.5 = " Maine: 7 tane, Spec. AN-VV-F-756 14.5 5.5 
Airy, N. C........ 12.5_ : 7.5 2 B = 9 7 P - isso Ethyl Aviation 73 Oct. 15.5 5.5 
a N. Cc. cee eeeee IL 85 12.35 7.5 12 ae ech <a eetiN. ae | : 9 : ba ‘ : ‘3 ‘4s 4 Feso Ethyl Aviation 80 Oct. 16.5 s.s 
wilisbury, N.C........ 13.15 12.65 7.5 12.4 yas oe . ‘ . Esso Ethyl Aviation 91 Oct. 7.5 5.5 
ae coos OS 866. TLS Mass.: Esso Ethy! Aviation 100 Oct. 24.5 5.5 
SUE, Hs Gicsc os cces 11.8 12.3 7.8 > 7 5 7 7 
Spartanburg, 8. G...... 2:5 13.0 7:5 “oR seseseseeee 7.3 9.5 6.9 8.9 7.1 8.7 tNaphtha—T.W. 
ie » Ms State- Lucae 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. COG... cccccce BE 3 2 9.7 wide County 
roWe Tews Lancaster Pane ®.2 i222 9.2 10.7 OS rrr TS 13.5 13.5 
Newark, oe Ome ae 13 14.5 Menchester.....¢-. @.2 90.5 cics ccce TH OM Sas eon ~ 14.5 14.25 
Sultimore, Md........... 15.5 ae R . J P, PUGUERR. 02.20% 14.5 14.25 | 
Washington, D. C 15.5 » Bas P WON: 5. 0ncen 0 cease ones 14.5 14.25 
Fuel Oils—T.W mane? 7.3 9.3 6.9 8.9 7.1 8.6 | Sohio Solvent. — aoe 14.25 
-W. o. 1 No.2 Ne.: 
Atlantic Claw. M. 3 — ‘a 6s 8? Vermont: Fuel Otle—T. Ww. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
; ie 00.4 0210/0 #0 é f Burlington........ 78 98 7.5 9.5 7.5 8.9 Ohio, Statewide.......... 8 8 7.5 ba 
ight ae RC De 9.4 7 6S sisi A . 5 7 95 | 
Annapolis, Md......... ees 895 . a 8 10  -_2 22 Oe Cleveland sosoccecse SO 10 9.5 7.25 
SUNNNINIS 0-1 metas ats:e sires pasts 9.2 6.2 $8.2 *Does not include 1% city sales tax appucable to Renown (third-grade) prices are same as X-70 
| ‘ 2 za ca ~ unless otherwise noted. 
Washington, D. C......... ; 9.7 9.1 9.1 price of gasoline (ex tax). **Except authorized agents. 
| Norfolk, Va............... * 9.4 8.5 35 tIn steel barrels , 
ite icmcas Seer ee Sainte arene Discounts: Diesel —On t.w. deliveries, 0.5c for at yKeresine prices are le state tax. Naphthe 
} ie : : ee : : prices are ex 1.5c federal & 4c state tax 
Richmond. ................ : 97 8.7 8.7 least 400 gals.; le for full tank truck. + Dei 
Choalntin 4 CO 10 01 tl rices at company -operated stations - 
ee a ae eee eaten oo sss t+Statewide prices are subject to exceptions other 
ee Wie Sas os one vin ae i 7 er s —— than those shown 
Raleigh cece c cer ccecceess 11 9.8 .... Atlantie I fh o Discounts: 
| Charleston, S. ¢ £ ning . 
Colas Ah a al lial ees eee eeee Xs = eens : . S 5 ‘ Esso aviation—on contract to hangar operators 
| oe — Splashes re D.T nase Atlantic White Flash Gasoline (Regular Grade) and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
I — irg cescccscacsesss sene 10.5 Commer- Gaso- Kero- Fuel oils Statewide prices are for t.w. & drum 
' oe tive ag >, "42 minimum retail resale price cial Dealer line sine deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of 
o 2c posted thru New Jersey. TW rw T TW less than 50 gals. are 0.5¢ higher Cleveland Nos. 1, 
Discounts “ : my ——— r.W. 2, and 3 prices are for bulk deliveries of 5 to 99 gals.; 
Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c¢ off dealer Pitot she ~ : 4 ° e's uM oS 100 gals. and over are 2c less. Cleveland No. 4 price 
tw ~ A trot : : + é 11 . 2.0 12 is for full compartment hose dump only 
Kerosine—le off t.w. price for 25 gals. or more Erie winihespiaen: - 10 7 + > 3.3 2 ts eg yg yee gg mY = + on 
— r contract thru ey | Baltimore city pr poe Scranton : ; ; ° ° 10 5 11 9 5 ; 19 eae ll ee aes pol ahead oa gals., 
nol necessary) except no discount in state of New Altoona cs a 10.7 11.2 55 19 ccs de ab aly fed . onsneay Wires 
—— hth 1 I = . ner Emporium oceeene . 10.7 11.2 D.o 12 | oe ee : om poi Pegg page. 
aphthas o buyers taking following quantities Indiana nae 10.7 11.2 5.5 12 i tn” . is . Retin . 
at — time Newark, 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or more, Uniontown ze . 2 2.2 $5 ee 
page ay Lge o-_ < a pe postop vp Ree off tee | ee 11.2 5.5 12 ° . 
125 to prt ¢ ve «i ; ashington, amspo - y - - > a 
2c: off to contract buyers : oom ia 10.7 +. 2 5.5 +4 Ss. 0. Kentucky 
bering Del 10.7 5.5 11.5 Crown Gasoline (Regular) 
. . ; fe ° ~ oston, ass 10.9 45 95 Standard (Third Grade) 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. | Springtietd, Mass 118 45 10:4 a 
| Socony Mobilgas (Regular Grade) Worcester, Mass 11.5 1.5 10 tNet Dealer line sine 
: — . Fall River, Mass 1 1.5 10.1 Crown Standard Taxes T.W 
| Com. Undiy. Gaso- Hartford, Conn 11.6 4.5 9.4 . , ® ‘is 
Cons. Dir. line New Haven, Conn. 1! 45 10.5 Covington, Ky 9.5 8.5 6.9 9 
; 7.0. T.W. Taxes Providence, R.1......  .... 11 $5 10.1 Lexington, Ky - 105 BS 6.5 9 
New York City Atlantic City, N. J 10.7 4.5 9.4 Louisville, Ky...... 10 9 6.5 8.5 
Manhattan & Bronx.... 10.1 10.6 #55 Camden, N.J......... .... 07 45 94 Paducah, Ky 9 8 6.5 8.5 
Kings & Queens... ; 10.1 10.6 % .5 MMO Be cecccc cack 10.7 4 5 9.4 Jackson, Miss 10 9 7.5 “8.5 
Richmond............ 9.7 10.2 *5.5 Annapolis, Md........  .... 11.05 5.5 10.2 Vicksburg, Miss 2s 88 SF 
Le eae 9.9 10.4 5.5 Baltimore, Md........ ioe 10.45 5.5 9.2 Birmingham, Ala... 10 9 8.5 3 
| Binghamton, N. Y........ 1 11.5 5.5 Hagerstown, Md i ie 11.55 5.5 ae Mobile, Ala........ > : = Ps & . 
| Buffalo ee 10.7 5.5 | Richmond, Va son coon 80.295 68 13.2 Montgomery, Ala... 10 . 75 *10.5 | 
| Jamestown, N. Y eccesecee 80.4 10.9 5.5 Wilmington, N.C.....  .... 1.55 7.5 11.3 Atlanta, Ga 1.6 ‘es on ss 
meu. Veron. I. FT... 6 10.1 10.6 5.5 Brunswick, Ga........ aS 10.4 75 *10 5 Augusta, Ga.... 11.4 7.5 10 - 
ew. RS ee 11 11.5 §.8 Jacksonville, Fla oe 10.4 8.5 11.5 Macon, Ga ° 11.4 a4 "10.5 
Rochester, N. Y.......... 10.8 11.3 es Savannah, Ga 10.4 7.3 *9.5 
Syracuse, N. Y......... . 10.5 ll 5.5 Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. Jacksonville, Fla 10.4 8.5 9.5 
Bridgeport, Conn......... 10 10.5 4.5 TW _w Miami, Fla 10.4 8.5 9.5 
Danbury, Conn.......... 10.5 11 4.5 Philadelphia. P v.W.1 rng Pensacola, Fla 9 8 *9 5 8% 
Hartford, Conn Tees Tos 11.1 $.3 I - a - "? a tae ut 12 - Tampa, Fla.. 10.4 8.5 9.5 | 
New Haven, Conn........ 10 10.5 4.5 Pitts eee P, sistas 12 - 13 4 *Taxes: In tax column are included these city and 
Bangor, Me.............. 10.7 11.2 5.5 itteburgh, Fa. 12.5 13.5 county gasoline taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birminghom, 
Portland, Me............ 10.3 10.8 ss Fuel Oile—T. Ww. le city; Montgomery, le city and le county; Pensacola, 
Boston, Mass.......... 3 99 10.4 as 1 ° 4 + 6 le city Georgia and Montgomery, Ala. huve te 
Concord, N. H........ 11.4 11.9 es . a ey : y | kerosine tax, Mississippi 0.5c, not included in above 
Lancaster, N. H...... 12 12.5 5.5 | [eee Pe....... 95 87 87 5.46 4.46 | prices 
} Monheter. 1... ee 118 = ae a eer 10 a: a : ma O +Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer prices. 
| Providence, R. I Se 10.5 4.5 S umington, ba rel. : .5 S . 8.7 ROS. \Swies + e 
Burlington, Vt 10.9 11.4 5.35 rtm emg ag ; “4 . 4 ' 4 Beene seen Be QO. Indiana 
| Rutland, Vt re ll as 55 ass... . 7 5 Sse : ” 
| ai I Spiri V.M.& Hartford, Conn . 74 6. 84 ae a | Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
inera’ yy ts 7e P. *Does not include lc Georgia kerosine tax. | Blue Crown (Third Grade) 
7W. -W. +Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard Dealer Prices 
| ag N.Y 7 4 13.6 Solvent; V.M.&P. prices also apply to Light Cleaners | Red 
New York City. ......-. 11 12 Naphtha. Crown ——~*——~ Gaso- Kero- 
} Rochester, N | eae 13.2 14.4 Discounts: Cons. Red Blue line sine 
| DN TEs Wivcacenca cde 14 ne Gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer | r.W Crown Crown Taxes T.W. 
| ar won oven SEE 12 13 t.w., except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. and un- Chicago, Ill......... 10 89 84 45 10.3 
ridgeport, Conn.......... t16.3 117.3 divided dealer t.w. prices are same. Decatur, Ill... ... 10 8.5 8 45 9.5 
| Hartford, Conn.......... 116.3 17.3 Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Delaware, 2c off t.w. Joliet, Il 11.9 9.6 8.5 5 10.3 
} P dence, R. I : Sail oc . t, ae : 4 0 
rovidence, R. I.......... 13 14 price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time. (Continued on next page) 
| 
Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified, per gallon: 
sii sions Fong pnd voceag pe bg Fm santa 7 (00; Miasouri 1/7 Sagem: ba —— ana Indiana 1 /Sc = lots of 25 bbls. or less, 2/25c in lots of more than 24 
ris. ; nesc yr 50c: Neb q c; . 
2/25e; South Carolina 1 8c; South Dakota 1/20c; Tennessee 2/5c: and Wisconsin 3 /100c. 1 i, Ce Sa Cae Cane Sas ee ee Se ee 
K erosine inspection fees only: lowa 3 /50c; Michigan 1 /Sc per gal 
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Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. 





CRUDE OIL PRICES 


A. P. I. gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dates shown 











EASTERN & CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
Posted by Jos. Seep Purch. Agency (Mar. 26, °42) 


OEY «6.60. ccccccnccaccaseeteseees $3.00 
| =F, ar ry error ere. $2.65 
ee SS OO a eee err $2.59 
Cen. Se. TO Be, ik bens avnccccivesces $1.31 
Posted by The Pennzoil Co. (Mar. 26, 41) 
POE IE 6.2555 tnd ees debesaeiesedons $2.93* 


Posted by Valvoline Pipe Lines (Mar. 26, °42) 
Bradford (Elk & McKean Counties, (Pa.) . $3.00 
Warren, Forest, Venango, Clarion & Butler 


RD, Ss kia 4s-oy boas oe cnaeevaneenanhes $2.93 
Alleghany, Beaver, Washington & Greene 

RN SNS cécisaie- sa ccgbunscaeuse pes weae $2.65 
Erne meee $2.59 
ND Shs 6 6 a sons cckns oo eas so eee 2.55 


*Applies to Cochran, Franklin, Hamilton & Doo- 
little districts; prices ig other lower districts range 
down to $2.88 per bbl. at well. 


MICHIGAN 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. (May 27, °41) 
Midland, Midland County..................- $1.44 


IR oso 0's k irked kee kaa ekn ees eke $1.39 
Posted by Simrall Corp. (May 27, °41) 
Greendale, Porter, Vernon, Crystal & Wise... .$1.44 

Buckeye, Bentley, Edenville, Beaverton & 


Monitor (sweet crude type)...............- 1.42 
Freeman, Redding, pe & Winterfield. ...$1 39 
West Branch-Arenac.......... PS ns $1.24 
PRINS S obi cicvcnsescnconssuaened $1.29 

Posted by Sohio Corp. (Mich. Div.) 
Traverse crude in Allegan, Kent, Ottawa & Van 
ee lS | ere $1.45 
Trenton crude, Monroe Co. (June 2, '41)...... $1.39 


Posted by Bay Pipe Line Corp. (May 27, °41) 
Saginaw & Wise...$1.44 Buckeye, Bentley & 
Kawkawlin.....$1.42 


ee $1.11 Adams (June 1, °41)$1.27 


ILLINOIS-INDIANA-KENTUCK Y-OHIO 
Posted by Sohio Corp. (May 21, °41) 


Illinois Basin, including Griffin pool........... $1.37 
Cn SI, EE, OR 64-0 650.6 « cscs scene $1.32 
ge Se Oe ee err $1.32 
Corydon, Ky. area, Henderson............... $1.32 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. (May 21, °41) 
I RG oe ee ea aa eee oboe eer $1.37 
esern: TE. Ge Warder Gah... cc cccccvensccs $1.22 


Posted by Carter Oil Co. (May 21, °41) 
Oe ee gl reer: .37 
Posted by Mohawk Oil Lines, Inc. (May 21, 41) 
Southern Hlinois $1. 7 

Posted by Ashland Oil & Transp. Co. 
Somerset oil in Ash. Lines, Ky.; (June 19, °41) 
Big Sandy River. .$1 .38 Kentucky River.. .$1.43 

Posted by Ownesboro-Ashland Co. 


Owensboro, Ky. area (May 21, °41)............ $1.32 
Posted by S. O. Ohio (Sept. 1, °41) 
Di MN... cs 2 i REAR Ra ke aaa $1.25 
Cleveland, Lodi & Chatham (O). areas......... $1.30 
MID-CONTINENT 


OK LAHOMA-KANSAS-NORTH TEXAS 
(See below for companies posting and dates) 


& £ £ 
s™ sn ss” 
36 Té ¥é 
£3 =z, =z 
. a 
Gravity PA é DH 
eer $0.85 $0.75 $0.81 
 . | Serer .87 7 8 
2 ae are 89 81 .85 
eee 91 84 .87 
a a en 93 .87 .89 
SE OC deasawn anes 95 .90 91 
Sore 97 .93 .93 
2 f Aree 99 .96 .95 
) 7) Sere oe 1.01 .99 .97 
S| ee 1.03 1.02 .99 
ae 1.05 1.05 1.01 
| f errr ee 1.07 1.07 1.03 
 * ere 1.09 1.09 1.05 
ere 1.11 1.11 1.07 
EL Serre rere ee 1.13 1.13 1.09 
ee err 1.15 1.15 1.11 
SS, eee 1.17 aa 1.13 
i } aes :.a? 1.19 1.15 
Ae arr 2.20 1.21 Las 
See ee 1.23 1.23 1.19 
oe ae Gs c ccudeses 1.25 1.25 :.22 


Above ea posted by: 

No. 1: S. O. Indiana May 20, '41 in Okla. & Kans. 
Sinclais- Prairie May 20, ‘41 in Okla. & Kans. 
beginning with 25-25 9. Continental May 19, ‘41 
in Okla. & Kans. beginning with Below 29 at $1.01. 
Texuco May 19, in Okla. & Kans. beginning with 
28-28 .9. 


No. 2: Carter May 20, °41 in Okla. Shell Dec. 5, '41 
in Okla. & Kans. Magnolia May 21, °41 in Okla. 


No. 3: All Dee. 11, '41: Stanolind & Continental 
in N. Tex. Sinclair-Prairie in N. Central Tex. 
Magnolia & Texaco in N. & N. Central Tex. Con- 
tinental, Magnolia & Sinclair-Prairie schedules 
begin with Below 29 at $0.97. Texaco schedule begins 
with 28-28.9 





TEXAS & NEW MEXICO FIELDS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(May 21, °41, except Panhandle, Tex. July, 9 °41 and W. Central Texas Dec. 11, '41) 


Texas 

Gulf Miran- Ana- Dick- 
Gravity Refugio Coast do huac inson 
Below 20.. $1.08 $1.06 $1.03 $0.98 $0.93 
20-20.9.... 1.10 1.08 1.05 1.00 95 
21-21 .9.. 1.12 1.10 1.07 1.02 .97 
22-22.9.... 1.14 1.12 1.09 1.04 .99 
23-23 9.. 1.16 1.14 1.11 1.06 1.01 
24-24.9.. 1.18 1.16 1.13 1.08 1.03 
25 & above .... re cana ves oe 
25-25 9... 1.20 1.18 2.28 1.10 1.05 
26-26 9... 1.22 1.20 1.17 a5 see 
i te 1.24 1.22 1.19 114 109 
28-28 9... 1.26 1.24 1.21 1.16 1.11 
29-29 9... 1.28 1.26 1.23 118 113 
30-30 .9... 1.30 1.28 3.2 1.20 1.15 
31-31.9... 1.32 1.30 1,27 1.22 643.97 
32-32.9... 1.34 1.32 1.29 1.24 1.19 
33-33.9... 1.36 1.34 1.31 1.2 61.2 
34-34.9... 1.38 1.36 1.33 1.28 1.23 
35-35 ..9... 1.40 1.38 1.35 1.30 1.25 
36-369... 1.42 1.40 1.37 1.32 1.37 
37-37 9... 1.44 1.42 1.39 1.34 1.29 
38-389... 1.46 1.44 1.41 1.36 1.31 
39-39.9.... 1.48 1.46 1.43 1.38 1.33 
40 & above 1.50 1.48 1.45 1.40 1.35 


Saxet, Taft, & Tom O'Connor fields 


Texas Gulf Coast: Includes crude p purchased i in Amelia, Clear Lake, Goose Creek, Hastings, Magnet, Mykawa, 
hompsons, Sugarland, Thompsons, & Webster fields 

Mirando: Includes crude purchased in Blanchard, Bridwell, Colerado, Comitas, Eagle Hill, Escobas, Fitzsimmona, 
Glen, Government Wells (North & South), Heyser, Hoffman, Kelsey, Kohler, Loma Novia, Lundell, Manilla, Mirando 


Mykawa New, Racooon Bend, South 


Valley, Placedo, Randado, Sarnosa, & Tesoro fields. 


Anahuac: Includes crude purchased in Anahuac, Angleton, Cedar Point, Fishers’ Reef, Hull, (Old & New), Pierce 


Junction, Red Fish Reef, & Turtle Bay fields. 


Dickinson: Includes crude purchased in Dickinson, Gillock, Hardin, League City, & Rowan fields. 
East Central Texas: Includes crude purchased in Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone, & Navarro Counties, and 


Navarro Crossing field. 


West Central Texas: Includes crude purchased in Brown, Callahan, Comanche, Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, 
Jones, Shackelford, Stephens, & Throckmorton Counties. 


Panhandle, Texas: Includes crude purchased in Carson, Gray, Hutchinson & Wheeler Counties. 
West Texas & New Mexico: Includes crude purchased in Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Gaines, Glasscock, 
Howard, an ome Upton, Winkler, & Veshom Counties, Texas; Lea County, N 


Hawkins: Includes crude purchased in Hawkins Field, Wood County, Texas. 
Conroe....... $1.43 East Texas & Flag Lake.... 
Tomball...... 1.40 Flour Bluff, E. Flour Bluff .. 
_ Seer 1.08 Salt Flat, N. Salt Flat....... 
0 eee 0.79 Darst Creek, Hilbig, Carroll. 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 
(May 21, *41) 
Panhandle, Tex.—(July 9, "41)—Same as Humble 
aot Magnolia begins with below 29 at $0.91. 

West Texae—In Crane, Upton, Howard, Glasscock, 
Mitchell, Winkler, Cochran, Hockley, Yoakum & 
Gaines Cc os., and in Pecos & Andrews Cos. beginning 
Apr. 1, °42—Same as Humble except Magnolia begins 
with con 25 at $0.80. 

N. Mexico—In Lea Co.—Same as Humble except 
Magnolia begins with Below 25 at $0.88 & ends with 
36 & above at $1.04. 

Cass & Panola Cos., Tex.— Below 25 at $0.88, plus 
2c per degree of gravity to 40 & above at $1.20. 
Mirando, Tex.—Same as Humble. 


East Texas....... $1.25 Lytton Springs. .$1.17 
Darst Creek... .. 1.14 Cleveland-Liberty 

DE ccosccccse Se _. SEAS 1.26 
, ere .79 EAs <5.60000 1.40 


SINCLAIR-PRAIRIE OIL MARKETING CO. 


Texas Punhandle—(May 23, '41)—Same as Humble 
except Sinclair-Prairie begins with Below 25 at $0.83. 
est Texas New Mexico—(May 30, '41)—Same 
as Humble except Sinclair-Prairie begins with Below 
25 at $0.80. 
Texas Gulf Coast— (May 21, °41)—Same as Humble. 
Mexia District, Texas—(May 30, '41)--Same as 
Humble, East Central Texas, except Sinclair-Prairie 
also posts Below 25 at $0.95. 


ee ee eee $1.25 
Long Lake, Texas (May 21, is | | RT $1.23 
Chapel THU (Washington Co.) Tex.: 
Below 50 grav. (Jan 20, °42)..........cc000. $1.18 
50 grav. & above (Feb. 2, °42).............. $1.25 


STANOLIND OIL PURCHASING CO. 
(May 21, *41) 

Clinton, Tex.—Same as Humble Tex. Gulf Coast 
except Stanolind begins with Below 21 at $1.08. 
Fairbanks, N. Houston & Rosslyn, Tex.—Same 
as Humble Dickinson schedule. 
Lake Creek, Tex.—(Apr. 9, '42)—Same as Humble 
Tex. Gulf Coast except Stanolind begins with Below 
21 at $1.08. 
E. Texas. $1.25 Satsuma & Tomball, Tex. .$1 40 
Eureka Heights (Harris Co.)—Aug. 1, "42....$1.15 


STANOLIND OIL & GAS CO. 
(May 21, 41) 

W. Beaumont & Spindletop (Jefferson Co., Tex.) 

& Highland Island (Galveston Co., Tex.)—Same as 

Humble Tex. Gulf Coast. 

Hendrick & Henderson (Winkler Co., Tex.)—Same 

as Humble West Texas except Stanolind begins with 

Below 26 at $0.82. 

Jay Welder (Calhoun Co., Tex.)—Nov. 14, '41—Same 

as Humble Anahuac. 

Spencer & Pyote (W: x hw -, Tex.)—June 8, *42— 

Same as Humble W. 

Magnolia Seale lente (Ward Co., Tex.)—June 

8, "42—Same as Seusstiie W. Texas except Stanolind 

ends with 36 & above at $1.04. 


je Includes crude purchased in East White Point, Greta, Melon Creek, O’'Connor-McFaddin, Figmenth, 





East West Pan- 
Central Central handle, W. Texas & Hawkins 

























Texas Texas Texas New Mex. Texas 
wou $0.7 $0.7 $0.80 
san yf .72 82 
vee By .74 84 
are .79 .76 86 
va 81 .78 . 88 
ans 83 80 .90 
7 — eau .92 
$0.97 $0.91 .85 82 soe 
.99 .93 87 84 . 
1 01 95 .89 . 86 ° 
1 03 .97 91 .88 © 
1 05 99 .93 .90 ° 
1.07 1 01 .95 92 
1 09 1 03 .97 .94 
111 1 05 .99 .%6 
113 1.07 1.01 .98 
1.15 1.09 1.03 1 00 
By 111 1.05 1 02 
119 1.13 1.07 1 04 
1.21 1.15 1.09 1 06 
1.23 1.17 1.11 1.08 
1.25 1.19 1.13 1.10 
1.27 1.21 1.15 1.12 


.$1.25 Cs In on ksnpanndacnense $1.14 


1.33 Alice, Benavides (N. Sweden), Sun. 1.35 
1.14 Ben Bolt, Clark-Muil, Tom Graham. ; a 
1.14 Pg (Pecos) 


THE TEXAS CO. 
(May 21 '41) 
Panhandle, Tex.—Same as Humble except Texaco 
begins with 34-34.9 at $1. ~ 
W. Texas & Lea Co., N. M.—Same as Humble 
except Texaco posts $0. 38 for 23.9 & below and ends 
with 36 & above at $1.04. 
Texas Gulf Coast—Same as Humble except Texaco 
ends with 34 & above at $1.36. 
Duval, Mirando, Tex.—Same as Humble Mirando 
except Texaco ends with 28-28.9 at $1.21. 
Refugio, Tex.—Same as Humble except Texaco ends 
with 28-28 .9 at $1.26. 
East Texas.......$1.25 


Conroe, Tex...... $1.43 
Darst Creek, Tex.$1. 14 


Hockley & Coch- 
ran Cos., Tex.. .87 


SHELL OIL CO., INC, 
(May 20, *41) 
West Texas & Lea Co., N. M.—Same as Humble 
except Shell ends with 36 & above at $1.04. 


Fisher Co., Tex.—(Dec. 11, '41)—Same as Humble 
W. Central Texas except Shell begins with Below 25 
at $0.89. 


NE UR gcc ck ede ceodnseessenseeeaeress $1.25 
L ivingston en, Se Gn Bs «50k senedoneue 1.25 
Pecos Co., Texas, (except Y ates Shallow Pool) . . 
Pecos Co., Tex., Yates Shallow Pool .......... 82 


Mercy field, San Jacinto Co., Tex. (Feb. 27, °42). 8 


CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 
Carson & Hutchinson Cos., Tex.—(July 9, '41)— 
Same as Humble Panhandle except Continental begins 
with Below 29 at $0 9 
Mirando, Tex.— (July 1, '41—-Same as Humble. 
Wade City & Clara Driscoll, Tex.—(July 1, '41)— 
Same as Humble Refugio. 
Alfred & Megnetie City, Tex.—(May 21, '41), $1.35 
Eddy Co., N.M.—(May 30, '41)—Same as Humble 
N. M. schedule except Continental begins with Below 
29 at $0.88, 


PAN AMERICAN PRODUCTION CO. 
(May 21, °41) 

Hastings & S. Houston, Tex.—Same as Humble 
Tex. Gulf Coast except Pan Am. begins with Below 
21 at $1 08 
Gillock, Tes.~feme as Humble Dickinson except 
Pan Am. begins with Below 21 at $0.95. 
ie TR 05-0 0000480000006096000ReRs00008 


Cages TEBe. sc scccccccccvccsccvcccccssvese 
Geodrich, Tez. (Dec. 1, 41). .cccccccccccccce 








EPTEMBER 30, 1942 
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Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. ai the well. A. P. I. gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dales shown. 
CALIFORNIA 
Pested by S. O. California, May 23, 1941 
(AU grasilies above those quoted tahe highest price offered in that field) ’ 
z 
° =e 
- z 6 
i a 
| £ 2 a 3 ® s - = a 5 £ 
a3 § 3 3 8 é * or 2 4 m v : s 2m. 2 
leg 2 3 8 = 3 ee) 2 354 3 8&8 me 5 3 = sat & ® 
= = e «2 £ 3 Sg 5% < ¢ 4333 @ bd 2 8 « a S's = F] 
af (Of $ = 82 & 38 €8 &€ S S32 § we 368 98 & § Hees | & 
&S oa wi 3 23 rr) =§& 3 5 ‘9 =34 3 a= a® t: 7 3 452% 3 r 
Gravity “np s a OW = £ 60 << «& = Bat - Bo ann OF O = asd § Gravity 
14-14.9.. $0.68 $0.71 . $8.70 $0.70 $0.70 $0.70 $0.7 $0.73 $0.73 $0.73 ..14-14.9 
| 15-15.9.. 71 -73 $0.7 72 72 7 t2 te .73 ote .73 15-15.9 
16-16.9.. 7 $0.79 a 7 75 74 73 75 72 Pe 75 7 16-16.9 
17-17.9.. re 78 re .82 .382 . eee oan .76 Ry BE sawint “Geils seteiea. ee Binisua yf .78 «73 cohtht 
18-18.9.. $0.80 .82 \ ee . 86 .85 ° are .80 oz .82 of Maer Owbee, Saws, salu or .78 .81 .73 ..18-18.9 
19-19.9., .84 . 86 oe 39 88 .85 as 33 82 85 77 ae $0.7 $1 34 75 19-19.9 
20-20 .9.. 38 .90 ae 93 92 88 86 .85 89 80 76 85 37 77 20-20.9 
' 21-21.9.. .92 94 . Jee .96 95 .89 89 .92 Tb ivk~e. sate, (okea been .79 .90 .90 .80 ..21-21.9 
22-22 .9.. 96 .98 1.02 $0.88 .99 .98 .. eee 93 93 .96 Wy “Geke? cee. «Abe: “lalea .83 .94 .93 .83 ..22-22.9 
23-23 .9.. 1.00 1.02 1.05 92 1.62 1.01 J ~~ 97 98 1.00 .. weer oo a ee er 7 99 .96 .86 ..23-23.9 
24-24.9.. 1.03 1.06 1.07 .97 1.05 1.04 1.01 .. 1.61 1.02 1.03 .94 $0.99 ime, we Sie .90 1.03 .99 .89 ..24-24.9 
25-25 .9.. 1.07 1.069 1.10 1.01 1.68 1.07 1.04 ., 1.05 1.06 1.07 .98 1.02 veer ae baci 94 1.07 1.01 .92 ..25-25.9 
26-26.9.. 1.11 Lode 1.12 1.06 R.2k 2.30 3.08... 1.09 1.10 1.11 1.01 1.06 ae prekia .97 23 1.04 .95 . 26-26 .9 
27-27 .9.. 1.15 1.3 1.15 1.10 Boon See 2.32 1.13 1.15 1.05 1.10 $1.04 .. med 1.61 3.a5 1.07 .98 .27-27.9 
28-28.9.. 1.18 1.18 £37 3.6 Soke Meee B.8M cose Soke wee ie Be se ee aoe 1.04 1.19 1.10 1.00 ..28-28.9 
29-29.9.. 1.20 1.21 aco 1.20 1.20 oo Baeke - SS 2S @ sk eee 1.07 1.24 1.13 1.02 .,29-29.9 
30-30 .9.. 1.23 1.24 site 1.23 1.22 1.21 . Elwood 1.15 1.21 1.15 $1.01 $1.09 1.10 1.28 1.16 1.04 .,.30-30.9 
31-31.9.. eee eer eee ee 1.25 .. Terrace _ 1.19 1.24 1,19 1.04 12 1.14 ae ee 1.06 .31-31.9 
3$2-32.9.. an dip 1,29 . F. o-b. anne 1.23 12.2 L.ze 1.07 1.14 1.17 1.09 - eee. 
33-33 .9.. haa ‘em ones 1.32 $1.22 — cet «ccs Eye 2.908 TF 1.11 . 33-33. 
34-34.9.. Kettleman Hills 1.36 l rH 1.31 1.36 1.13 1.20 1.13 34-34.9 
35-35.9.. a a 1.28 1.35 1.16 1.22 ome .35-35.9 
i 36-36.9.. coos 1.26 1.39 2.29 1.25 36-36.9 
i 37-37 .9.. xine 1.29 1.43 1.2 .37-37.9 
38- 33 .9.. ones re 1.47 1.25 .38-38.9 
39.39 .9., 1.5) ae. ~ wees ea! tn bine ie ovece eee 
40-40 .9. ae seee e000 wae) Weunde, vdieo wan <>: ee = i Eee ak andee Race — ae was ..e. » 40-40.9 
Playa Del ae (FOB Standard Pipe Line) 20-20.9, $6.80; 21-21.9, $0.84; 22-22.9, $0.87. 
Wheeler Ridge: 22-22.9, $0.76; 23-23.9, $0.80; 24-24.9, $0.83. 
Newhall, Kern River, Kern Front, McKittrick & Round Meuntain: 14-14.9, $0.73. 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS (Cont'd) ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
| Pested by S. O. Louisiana, May 22, °41 Posted by Shell Oil Co., Inc. (May 20, “41) Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. (May 20, 41) 
« © Gravity Iowa Roanoke Gibsen Salt Creek (except Tensleep crude), Midway & 
4 3 Below 20,. a wae $0.99 $0.94 $0.89 Dutton Creek, Wyo. 
4 e te 20-20 .9...... arene % 1.01 96 91 ‘ 29_29 > 
ai : ; ; 23 20-2 Below 29.$0.96  32-32.9..$1.04 3636.9. .$1.12 
<« -« 4 gg g ,-33 os 1.03 ‘98 = 93 | 99.29.9.:° 198 33-33.9.. 1.06 37-87.9.. 1.14 
-: ak ot “a “at ee at's oan 95 | 30-30.9.. 1.00 3434.9. 1.08 38-38.9.. 1. 16 
g2@ SS g8 ga ys 3 23-2 i 2 97 31-31.9.. 1.02  35-35.9.. 1.10  39-39.9.. 1. 
- c =. z 24-24.9..... 1.09 1.0 .99 : 
GS gs Fs 4S Es PFs BED. xcncsenan Lt 1.06 1.01 $0 & shove 1:20 
3s © 8 gs § 883 Macha cake tana s 1.13 1.08 «61.03 | weenap. Wyomi 
Gravity =< 64 e nm 6 pea 27-27.9 1.15 1.10 1.05 nin th , a Pi eaie te ee 
40 & Above.. $1.08 $1.18 $1.20 $1.30 $1.30 $1.48 OT Repeerererrereer" 1.17) «1.12 = 1.07 ee ae a —e email 
39-39.9..... 1.06 1.16 1.18 1.28 1.28 1.46 BD-29 9. . cccccccesccees L329 1.14 1.09 ‘raanie Lagnt...... “<< ag —teeer ew oe 
38-38.9..... 1.04 1.14 1.16 1.26 1.26 1.44 30-30.9.... 1.21 1.16 1.11 Frannie Heavy.....  .47 Elk Basin....... 1.00 
37-37 9... |. 102 112 114 1.24 1.24 1.42 EOS eS aioe ns 1.23 1.18 1.13 Hamilton Dome.... .45 Iles, Colo........ 1.07 
$6-36.9..... Loe 2.08 3:92 1.23 FS we et Sere as 1.25 1.20 LS ; a oe ante 
35-35.9..... 98 1.08 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.38 NG Sg eo aikeivacese M270 (1.22) 1:17 ___ Posted by Ohio Oil Co. (May 20, "41) 
94-34.9..... 96 1.06 1.08 1.18 1.18 1.36 34 & above rrr e 1.29 1.24 1.19 Elk Basin, Wyo..... ec cecccccccccecseseccoes $1.00 
| 3 Se 94 1.04 1.06 1.16 1.16 1.34 : ae : Grass Creek WG Mn ad be mea cunn wee eens 1.00 
32-32.9..... 92 1.02 1.04 1.14 1.14 1.32 lowa schedule includes Black Bayou & White Castle CRS EIU) occa hg arch arg iw. ab ach ae orale sakee 1.15 
31-81.9..... 9@ 1.00 1.02 1.12 1.12 1.30 La. fields. Lance Creek, Wyo., (July 1, "41)...........006 1.12 
30-3@.9..... 88 .98 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.28 
29.29 9..... “386 86 68 1.08 1.08 1.26 Reanoke schedule includes Chalkley, La. field. Posted by Continental Oil Co. (May 21, °41) 
28-28.9..... 84 94 96 1.06 1.06 1.24 : ‘alli . Welli “ol. 
27-27.9..... 82 2 .94 1.04 1.04 1.22 Gibsen schedule includes S. Houma, Hester & W. . Ft. es Wellington, Col . 
26-26.9..... 80 «6.90 «92 «1.02 «1.02 1.20 Lake Verret, La. fields. Below 29. $0.96  32-32.9..$1.04  36-36.9..$1.1 
25-25.9... 78 «88 «6.90 1.00 1.00 1.18 ; | eo oe Sees ee eee * ores 
Rian 2 — «a “2s. .... Happytown field, St. Martin Par., La....... $1.15 30-30.9.. 1 00 34-34.9.. 1.08  38-: oe Se 
24-24.9..... SA Ae 88 os 98 1.16 } 31-31.9.. 1.02 35-35.9.. 1.10 39-39.9.. 1.18 
559... 14 86 96 1.14 Posted by Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. 40 & above 1.20 
eg ere ‘< = = . COMIN, EAs CORON Bos Bock cc tiacedessscccas $1.15 Coan Cite & Pts. Big Muddy, Wyo., 
Fhe oe Se ae 5 ae de, rence, Col $1.05 (May 30, 41)... .$1.08 
ee 68 .... 80 .... .90 jee Posted by Continental Oil Co. (May 21, *41) Cat C seh. Moat 118 LemseCessh, Wee. 
Belew 20... Pe a ee ee ae ieee cr ee 1 06 Ege ais EE a Be ey re $1.18 (ale i, “a8).... 2.28 
eee ee ge ee Oe ee ille Platte, La eee Tey eT Tree 1.20 
*Pested July 2 42. re hn ag a ch kL. See een oo Posted by Independent Pipe Line Ce. (Ang. 1, 41) 
; — en . Comeihs De OB) cassettes cswseale ; . . = y o 
Atlanta stele ineludes Buckner, Lewisville, Mag- = Gia — voce: Ay sgh eae [epeesek ae ” 
nolia, Village & Schuler (Jones Sand), Ark. Abbeville, La. Shubert, Neb.. ee Rpt prsellcr py Agia alae ie 
Below 36.$1.07 37-37.9. .$1.11 39-39 .9. .$1.15 
De Soto seheduie includes Sabine, Fouke, Homer, | 56-56.9 1.09 38-38.9 1.13 40 & above 1.17 
Miller co., Nebo & Sugar Creek, Lake St. John (4500 | 
ft. prod.) Sept. 5, 42. | 
5 cine aici SOUTHEASTERN FIELDS 
. | CANADIAN FIELDS UTHEASTERN FIELD 
Redessa schedule includes Cotton Valley & Shreve- | P d by I ial Oil Limited Pested by Allied Pipe Line Corp. 
port (Cross Lake) ending with Below 25 at $0.88; | Se ee ee ee Finsley (Miss.) Crude (Oct. 16, °41) 
Anse La Butte (Aug. 1, '41); Caddo (Oct. 15, 1941). | Western Ontario (Nov. 6, 1939 2424.9 : $0.74 39-39 9 ‘ $0 .905 
| Petrolia..... $2.10 Oil Springs........ $2.17 25-25.9 rer 765 33-33 Vis raewnve .925 
| 26-26 .9 anaes ie 3O-34.9..ccccoee 63 SOS 
Bunkie schedule includes Eola, Olla, South Olla, | . : . . , 97.97 9 805 35-33.9 965 
Pine Prairie (May 21, '42), and | niversity (Baton | Turner Valley Crude Oil July 16, "41 28-28 ~ Snes acerca ae : 25 36-36.9.._.... : te O85 
Rouge) Deep Production (May 22, ‘42). | Prices FOB producer's tankage —26 6  @as 37.5379... ...... 1.605 
33-33 .9. . $1.35 44-44.9. .$1.57 55-55 .9. .$1.79 30-30 .9 ae . 865 et 1.025 
) 3$4-34.9.. 1.37 $5-45.9.. 1.59 56-56.9.. 1.81 31-31.9 a ree 1.045 
Darrew schedule includes Bayou Mallet, Choctaw, | 35-35.9 1.39 46-46.9.. 1.61 57-57.9.. 1.83 40 & above...... 1.065 
Jeanerette, Lirette, N. & S. Crowley, Port Allea, | 36-36.9 1.41 47-47.9.. 1.63 58-58.9.. 1.85 
Port Barre, Potash, Roanoke, & St. Martinville. | 37-37.9 1.43 48-48.9.. 1.65 59-59.9.. 1.87 
|} 38-38.9.. 1.45 49-49.9.. 1.67 60-60.9.. 1.89 Pickens (Miss.) Crude (Dec. 16, ’41) 
39-39 .9.. 1.47 50-50.9.. 1.69 61-61.9.. 1.91 os en @ - 29_9¢ - 
Satnitt |} 40-40.9., 1.49 51-51.9.. 1.71  62-62.9., 1.93 a> a aemeae el laa wae 
Big Creek, Dercheat, McKamie, Distillates : Re ba ee Sere .865 
(Sour) 1.15 | 4b-4h.9.. 1.5L 52-52.9.. 1.73 63-63.9. 1.95 26-26 .9 725 34-34.9 885 
Maney Menashever Grode,...............:.. .88 | S2-03-2.. 2.53 5S 33 9.. 17S 64 & ove 1.97 27-27.9......... .745  35-85.9......... .905 
Cotton Valley Distillate (Sept. 1, "41)........ lo | os ASS 54-56.9.. 1.72 eer ae epee .925 
Cotten Valley (Holloway Sand Crude)........ 2s Al : G li July 16, "41 oe TE .785 ok eS 945 
Re NOR 605-50 Kc -cas.04.6:4:8-0608'0000e 1.20 | SPACE POOD SeOMIRS {SUly 29, i re .805 a ear 965 
Oe eg , WEE Ciiccic ste ceccceeeenaer $2. 2% 31-31.9 . ,825 we ke CO 
(Continued next column) SG Weiss Ee Wis BONE Wiinwcctcaccccccncwcrers Bote 40 & above...... 1.605 
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CLASSIFIED 





Address Blind Box Number ads to National 
Petroleum News, 530 Penton’ Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, unless otherwise specified. 


Situations Open 


SALESMAN to call on oil jobbers in North-Central 
states. Give history, age, experience, draft status, 
reference, car, etc. Address Box No. 149, Na- 
tional Petroleum News. 





WANTED 
Refinery Design Engineer 
Permanent position for man with thorough 
knowledge of pressure vessel and piping de- 
sign Experience as chief draftsman and 
construction engineer is desirable. Loca- 
tion middle west. Medium size independent 


company. In reply please specify personal 
data, experience, draft status and salary re- 
quired. 


Reply Box No. 150 





Position Wanted 


BUSINESS MANAGE R— College graduate, majored 
in economics. 5 years major oil; 2 years local 


fuel-coal-feed company experience. Draft $A. 
Box No. 152. 


Wanted to Buy 





WANTED 


Steel Storage Tanks from 5,000 to 25,000 
gallon. Send full details including dimen- 
sions, thickness of plate and best price 
f.o.b. cars, for immediate sale. 


Brill Equipment Corporation 
3 Varick Street, 
New York, N. Y. 











Professional Services 











For Sale 


For Sale (Michigan) Two Semi Four Wheel Gas 
Tank Trains, (4 vehicles) no tractors. GMC 5 
years old, Heil Tanks 2500 gal. capacity. Each 
vehicle needs tires otherwise ready to work. Air 
brakes Box No. 151. 


For Sale—One Portable Ranarex CO2 Recorder. 
Used only 4 times. One Brown Pyrometer and 
one Hays Draftgauge. Above equipment hardly 
used and all complete with attachments Price 
$250.00. Cost $350.00. Box No. 153 


One gasoline refining still. Batch type. 3000 gal- 
lons capacity. Used sixty days. Available for im- 
mediate shipment with breeching and stack. 5’0” 
dia. by 16’6” tangent length. Flanged and dished 
heads %” thick, lower portion of shell %” firebox 
steel, upper portion of shell 3%” flange steel. 
A.S.M.E. code construction 15 Ibs. w.p. Price 
$550.00. Wm. Bros Boiler & Mfg. Co., Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 


ADVERTISERS’ 


This index is published as a convenience to the 
reader Every care is taken to make it accurate, 
but National Petroleum News assumes no respon- 
sibility for errors or omissions. 


Acheson Colloids Corp. 

American Industries Salvage Committee 
American Flange & Mfg. Co. 

Autocar 


Badger & Sons Co., E. B., 

Battenfeld Grease & Oil Corp. 

Bayou State Oil Co. ; ‘ 

Birmingham Tank Co. 86 
Blackmer Pump Co. 

Bowser & Co., S. F. 

Bradford Oil Refg. Co. , 

Brodie Co. Inc., Ralph N. . Inside Front Cover 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works 


Butler Manufacturing Co. 28, 29 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 

Cities Service Oil Co. 83 
Coastal Tank Lines 

Continental Can Co. 

Crown Can Co. 13 


PTEMBER 30, 1942 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 
Equipped For All Known Tests & 


Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Shakespeare Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 








National Petroleum News 


Copyright 1942 by The National 
Petroleum Publishing Co. 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Published every Wednesday by 
The National Petroleum Publishing Co. 


WARREN C. PLATT, Editor and Publisher 
V. B. GUTHRIE, Managing Editor 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulation 
\ and Associated Business Papers Inc. 


Publication office: 1218 W. Third St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. Telephone, 
CHerry 7672 Cable Address PLATTOIL, 
Cleveland. Cable inquiries are answered 
by mail unless subscriber advances suf- 
ficient funds in American money to 
cover our cable costs. 


NEWS BUREAUS 


New York, 50 W. 50th Street, Telephone 
Columbus 5-1516 and 5-1517. 


Washington, D. C., 1034-36-38 National 
Press Bldg., Telephone, NAtional 3477. 


a S ae 904 World Blidg., Telephone, 
3-7 


Los Angeles, 610-A Hillstreet Bldg., Tele- 
phone, VAndike 2845. 


Chicago, 59 E. Van Buren Street, Tele- 
phone, Harrison 5901-2-3. 


Subscription rate $5 per year in United 
States, Mexico and Pan-American Coun- 
tries; $6.50 in Canada and Foreign Coun- 
tries. Current copies 20 cents, except 
special issues; back copies more than 
two months old 30 cents per copy. 





GEORGE A, BURRELL 
Petroleum and Gas Engineer 
Design Construction Reports 
Suite 1909, 
20 Pine Street 
New York City 


1936-42 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
NEWARK, N. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








Classified Rates 








” 


“For Sale,” “Wanted to buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,” ‘“‘Mis- 
cellaneous” classifications, set in type this 
size without border—15 cents a word. 
Minimum charge, $4.00 per insertion. 

“Position Wanted”—10 cents a word 
Minimum charge $1.50 per insertion. 

Advertisements set in special type or 
with border—$5.00 per column inch. 

Copy must reach us not later than Sat- 
urday preceding date of issue. 

All advertisements carried on this page 
are payable in advance. 

No agency commission or cash discounts 
on classified Advertisements 
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Erie Meter Systems, Inc. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 


Farrell Mfg. Co. 
Fleet-Wing Co. 
Freedom Oil Co. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


General American Trans. Gam. 
General Motors Corp. 


Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co.. . Outside Back Cover 
Gesu, B. F. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber a 4. ... 17 
Gulf Oil Corp. 31 
Heil Co. 


Humble Oil Co. 


International Harvester Co. 
International Metal Hose Co. 


Johnston & Jennings Co. 
Kidde & Co. Inc., Walter 


McDonald Mfg. Co., A. Y. 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 

Master Electric Co. 
Morrison Bros 


Neptune Meter Co. 


Penna. Grade Crude Oil Assn. 
Philadelphia Valve Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Platt’s Oilgram Inside Back Cover 
Pure Oil Co. yas 


Reeves Brothers 
Republic Oil Co. 
Revere Electric Mfg. Co. 


Scully Signal Co. 85 
Seiberling Rubber Co. 24, 25 
Service Station Equipment Co. 

Shell Oil Co., Inc. celeeeuld 
Sinclair Refg. Co., Inc. 20, 21 
Smith Meter Co. ; 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Standard Steel Works 

Stearns & Co., E. C. 

Sun Oil Co. 


Texaco Development Corp. 
Thiokol Corp. 

Thornton Tandem Co. 
Timken Detroit Axle Co. 
Tokheim Oil Tank Co. 
Trucktor Corp. 


Union Tank Car Co. 
Universal Oil Products Co 


Viking Pump Co. 


Wayne Pump Co 
Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
Witte Engine Co. 
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Seventy-six played golf and 100 attended 
the luncheon and dinner at the annual fall 
golf outing of the New Jersey Oil Trade Assn. 
held Sept 24 at Suburban Golf Club, Elizabeth, 
N. J., Joseph H. Gunn, N.J.O.T.A. secretary re- 
ports. Frank G. Campbell, Sun Oil Co., chair- 
man of the outing committee, distributed War 
Savings Stamps as prizes to winners. Frank P. 
Gill, N.J.O.T.A. vice president, was toastmas- 
ter at the dinner. 

Walter W. Krautter, Maplewood, Krautter 
Transportation Co., won chief honors with 
a score of 42-35-77, the best score of the day 
and first in the Class A group. Mr. Campbell 
registered the second best tally of the day with 
a score of 40-41-81 and was awarded first prize 
in the “kickers’ handicap”. 

Other winners and their scores were: Class 
A—first net, C. R. McCarren, 69; second low 
net, R. S. Ireland, 72. Class B—low gross 
winner, Benjamin B. Bloys, 91; first net, A. D. 
Cecil, 74; second low net, Mitchel Rile, 75. 
Class C—low gross winner, J. P. Maloney, 98; 
first net, G. W. Wells, 74; second net, Milton 
Maybaum, 74. Kickers’ Handicap—second, 
H. W. Callender, 76; third, Kenneth O’Brien, 
78 

J. G. Jung, a guest, won a door prize and 
received a round of applause when he came 
forward to receive it. 

° °o ° 

Edward H. Ryan, head of the Pacific Oil 
Co.’s branch at Newport, R. I., for the past 7 
years, has accepted a position as superintendent 
of a U. S. Naval establishment at East Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Ryan previously worked for the 
New England Oil Co. and with New Jersey 
Standard. He has served as chairman of the 
credit bureau of Newport’s Chamber of Com- 
merce; as a director of the Lions Club; and as 
a member of the Rhode Island Petroleum In- 
dustries Committee. 


e oO oO 





Herbert L. Clay, secretary-treasurer of Ken- 


tucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., is on a two- 
week vacation. “Herb” did not announce the 
location of his vacation spot, but left word 
that he could be reached at any time through 
This to those in the 


“know” means that he is officially on vacation, 


the association office. 


but off the record is still sweating with 
K.P.M.A. affairs, as he has been doing for the 
past 11 years 
Q > ° 
William C. Bowen, jobber, who with his 
father, A. F. Bowen, operated the Ideal Oil 
Co., Smithfield, N. C., is another recruit to the 
U. S. Navy air force, according to bulletin re- 
leased by W. A. Parker, secretary of the North 
Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn. 


° ° © 


Thirty-third Masonic degree, conferred upon 
him a year ago, was awarded last week in 
Boston to O. D. Donnell, Findlay, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Oil Co. 


° °o e 


Because “Freestone County’s own Bill Boyd 
has made a success of everything he tackled”, 
W. R. Boyd, Jr., A.P.I. president and chair- 
man of the Petroleum Industry War Council, 
is the selection of the editor of The Fairfield 
Recorder for the vice-presidency of the nation. 
The Recorder’s editor would have offered him 
for president, except that “no Texas man has a 
chance at this job, since the northern so-called 
Democrats just can’t stand to think of a Texas 
man for the presidency”. 

Thus wrote the editor in the Recorder of 
Sept. 10, summing up his argument like this: 
“Since Texas boys are going to win the war, 
and Texas is furnishing the most airplanes, 
pilots, marines, and food, wool, meat, cotton, 
etc.—the state is entitled to a least a vice-presi- 
dent—and Bill Boyd’s the man.” 


Kenneth A. Ayers, Seattle, of California 
Standard, Northwest section chairman of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, will assist at 
the S.A.E. National Aircraft Production Meeting 
at Los Angeles on Oct. 1-3. 


Fall golf party of the Chicago Oil Men’s 
Club was held Sept. 17 at Brookwood Country 
Club, Elmhurst, Ill. Feature event of the out- 
ing was a match between representatives of 
the Wisconsin Petroleum Assn. and the Chi- 
cagoans—won 14 to 2 by the C.O.M.C. Chi- 
cago also won last year while Wisconsin won 
in 1939 and 1940. Al Smith, Calumet Refin- 
ing Co., had the best individual member’s 
score and O. K. Moore, Apex Motor Fuel Co., 
won first place for guests. The tournament 
was arranged by Wilson Henry, Valvoline; pro- 
gram was directed by Charles Hirth, Hughes 
Oil Co., chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee for the club; and master of ceremonies 
was William Franke, Mexican Petroleum Co. 
Ned F. Foulds, Washington, chief of OPC’s 
fuel oil section and E. E. Overton, District 2 
marketing director, were among guests at the 
party. 

Members of the Wisconsin Petroleum Assn.’s 
golf team were David Wilson, Jr., and Alfred 
Breuch, both of Pennsylvania Oil Co., Madi- 
son; Mel Teige, Stoughton, Wisconsin Petro- 
leum Co.; Harry B. McGaughey, Racine, 
W. H. Pugh Oil Co.; R. C. Brown, III, Osh- 
kosh, Cook and Brown Oil Co.; and Edward 
Anderson, Racine, Racine Fuel Co. Those rep- 
resenting Chicago Oil Men Club were Mel 
Keim, Apex Motor Fuel ca. William Franke, 
Mexican Petroleum Co.; Mel C. Hill, Johnson 
Oil Co.; Wilson Henry, Valvoline Oil Co.; 
“Tiny” Forsberg, George N. Olson; and Hol- 


ger Jensen, Jensen Petroleum Co. (See photos 
below.) 





Competitors in the Chicago Oil Mens golf tournament shown here are left to right: Messrs. Franke, Forsberg, Tiege. McGaughey. Foulds—wh< 
served as caddy for one of the foursomes—Keim, Wilson, Hill, Brown, Moore and Roy J. Thompson, of Apex Motor Fuel Co. 
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REDUCE 
LONG-DISTANCE 


How many times have you run-up a 
long distance telephone bill since the 
OPA Price Schedule *88 went into ef- 
fect? How many times have you won- 
dered whether you were getting the 
maximum ceiling price for all your pe- 
troleum products? 


How many times have you wondered if sub- 
sequent amendments didn’t make it possible for 
you to advance some of your prices? 


There is no need for you to wonder about any 
oil order—whether from the JUSTICE DEPART- 
MENT, MARITIME COMMISSION, OFFICE OF 
EXPORT CONTROL, OPC, OPA, WPB, or ODT 
—because with a subscription to Oil-LAW- 
Gram you can have the verbatim texts of all 
oil orders and amendments since August 14, 
1941. These reports come to you filed in a 
handy 3-ring binder and indexed for immediate 
reference to any order. 


For instance, you will find Price Schedule #88 
and immediately following you will find its sub- 
sequent amendments. 


When we say “you'll find an order” we mean 
you will have before you the text of the order, 
word-for-word, comma-for-comma, exactly as 
written. 


Clip and mail this coupon now 






,ALLS 


Oil-LAW-Gram sends subscribers the word- 
for-word texts of oil orders usually within 36 
hours af er the order's issuance in Washington. 
Thai's why Oil-LAW-Gram subscribers can take 
cdvan‘age of the full latitude the order pro- 
vides ... that’s why Oil-LAW-Gram subscribers 
know exactly what they can do and what they 
cxmnot do without having to make frenzied long 
distance telephone calls. 


Carrying out the Baruch Rubber Recommen- 
dations will call for a real flurry of new oil or- 
ders . . . quickly passed and quick to become 
effective. Protect yourself now with Oil-LAW- 
Gram. But try before you buy. Take advan- 
tage of a 2-week free trial to Oil-LAW-Gram by 
clipping and mailing the coupon below. 


Platt’s Oilgram 
5th Floor Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Please send me a two weeks’ trial of Oilgram News. It is 
understood that this incurs no obligation or expense on 
my part 


Company Name 
Address 


City State 
My Name 


My Title 








URS FOR YEARS! 
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THIS SALE 
$ 2YSi(s 
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“We recently replaced our old 
Gilbert & Barker computers (which 
had dispensed over two million 
gallons each at the only expense 
of new belts for the motor and new 
hoses) with six new Model 96 Easy 
Reach Calco-Meters. We are more 
than convinced that Gilbert & Barker 
equipment is the best investment 


anyone can make. 


F. E. PICKETT 

F. T. & F. E. Pickett 

3954 West Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Designing to Save Valves: 
How and Where to Cut 

Survey shows requirements ranging from 44 to 
171 tons of valves per 1000 b/d of 100-octane 
gasoline to be produced, so it’s a ripe field for de- 
signers with an eye on critical materials R-295 


29 Places to Save Materials 
in Refinery Construction 





Emergency minimum specifications adopted by 
Shell Oil Co., Inc., point the way to 29 specific 
substitutions for critical materials, comparing new 
ind old standards R-297 
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Plastics Have Wartime Role 
In Today's Refineries 


They replace metal tubing under certain con- 
ditions; have other applications including pro- 
tective coatings for pipe and lining for storage 
SP eee rer ee rr R-301 
Gasoline Plant Corrosion: 
Its Nature and Control 


Types of corrosion commonly encountered and 
the behavior of various materials in withstanding 
corrosion of various equipment in natural gasoline 


R-308 


plants are discussed 





4 gill Mag 


‘Miaking More With Less’---Refining’s Big Job in War 


Butadiene Yields and Costs 
By New Houdry Process 

The new Houdry two-stage process for produc- 
tion of butadiene, using butane as a raw material, 
is discussed from the economic standpoint. . R-305 


New Research Data Will Aid 
Conserving in Plant Design 


Investigations reported by petroleum chemists 
at the meeting of the American Chemical Society 
provide information that will help engineers in 
constructing more efficient towers, stabilizers and 
other equipment for new processes 


R-318 


Buna-N Rubber 


In Production 


This commercial rubber plant of Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana was completed in March, 1941, and began production of 5 tons daily of Buna-N 
type synthetic rubber. The plant was enlarged in March, 1942, and now produces 10 tons per day. Buna-S can also be manufactured by this plant 


REFINERY MANAGEMENT AND PETROLEUM CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY EDITION—SECTION 2. 
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Dr. C. L. Brown 


Dr. R. E. Burk 


Dr. L. M. Henderson 


New Officers of A.C.S. Petroleum Chemistry Division 


— three men will be at the helm for the petroleum chem 
ists of the American Chemical Society, as the research men of the 
oil industry as well as of all industries rise to their greatest cha: 
lenge of all time—finding the substitutes and the new and im- 
proved materials that will make the nation invincible in its wai 
effort. The new officers were elected at the meeting of the di- 
vision Sept. 10 at Buffalo, during the regular fall convention of 
the society, which was largely given over to reports on wartime 


research activities. 


Dr. Cecil Langford Brown, chairman of the Petroleum Chem 
istry Division, is director of research and development for the Stand 
ard Oil Co. of Louisiana, Baton Rouge. He has been associated 
with research and pilot plant operations leading to commercial de- 
velopments in the fields of hydrogenation, chemical derivatives of 
petroleum, alkylation, catalytic reforming, catalytic cracking, syn- 
thetic rubber and synthetic rubber raw materials. Following a 
period as a university science teacher, he went to work as a re- 


search chemist for the Standard of Louisiana in 1929. He re- 


R-29 1 


ceived his master’s degree from the University of Missouri and | 
doctor's degree from Brown University. 

Dr. Robert E. Burk, vice-chairman, is director of research | 
the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, Cleveland, and also is a profess 


of chemistry in the graduate school of Western Reserve Universit) 


where he joined the teaching staff in 1928. He is chairman of t! 
committee on catalysis of the National Research Council, and is 
Lieutenant Commander in the U. S. Naval Reserve. He receiv: 
his master’s degree from Harvard and his doctor’s degree {1 


Oxford University, England, where he was a Rhodes scholar. 


Dr. Louis M. Henderson, secretary of the A.C.S. petroleum 


division, is supervisor of research for Pure Oil Co. and is locate 
at its laboratory in Winnetka, Ill. He has been chairman of 
Philadelphia section of the American Chemical Society and is 1 
active in the Chicago section. He was Chief Gas Officer of 
86th Division during World War I. 


in chemistry at the University of Chicago, he taught chemist 


After completing graduate st 
the University of Minnesota and left there in 1924 to join th 
search laboratory of the Atlantic Refining Co., later becomin 


filiated with Pure Oil Co. 
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Reduce Valve Requirements in Designing 
Wartime Plants, Refiners are Told 


Ix designing wartime refineries, 
the need to provide for all practicable elimina- 
tion of steel valves has been called to the at- 
tention of oil companies by Max B. Miller, 
chief of the construction section, Refining Di- 
vision, of the Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
for War. Suggestions for conserving valves 
have also been included in the emergency 
modifications of wartime plant design adopted 
by some oil companies. 


The demand for valves and fittings for all 
types of war plants greatly exceeds the num- 
ber which manufacturers are able to turn out, 
it is said, even though simplifications in valve 
manufacture have been adopted that will pro- 
vide the equivalent of a 10% increase in pro- 
duction. Valve requirements are larger in 
the aviation gasoline, butadiene and other new 
gas processing plants the oil companies are 
building than in older plants. Therefore, the 
OPC refining division is urging the elimination 
of steel valves wherever possible in plant 
design in order to avoid later bottlenecks in 
securing supplies as the plants are built. 


That opportunities exist for plant designers 
to reduce the number of valves required is cited 
by Mr. Miller, based on an analysis of material 
lists covering aviation gasoline projects. This 
showed requirements ranging from 44 tons to 
171 tons of valves per 1000 b/d of 100-octane 
gasoline to be produced. Where requirements 
were high, it was found that the plants were 
being designed in accordance with pre-war 
practice. 


Survey of Valve Needs Urged 


Refiners for whom new plants are being 


planned are urged by Mr. Miller to make a 
careful survey of valve requirements in connec- 
tion with every project. The following sug- 
gestions have been offered by his construction 
section as conserving on steel valves used in 
ne plants: 


The shortage is in steel valves only. 
iron valves are readily available. The use 
st iron valves wherever possible is recom- 
I led 


Plug cocks can often be substituted for 


Eliminate valves at towers which are in- 
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stalled solely to allow for the testing of lines 
prior to starting up units after shutdowns. These 
can be replaced with figure 8 flanges. 


“4. The practice of using double block 
valves can he reduced except in special cases, 
such as where extreme'y vol:tile hydrocarbon 
lines need to be shut off where contamination 
between two different lines may result due to 
leakage. 


<n 


5. Where control valves are equipped with 
bypasses, it is now the usual practice to place 
a block valve on either side of such control 
valves. One of these block valves could be 
eliminated, as general safety requirements do 
not permit the removal of control valves for 
repair while units are on stream. One valve 
would be sufficient to shut off the flow through 
the control valves, should the operating mech- 
anism fail to function. 


“6. On short pump suction lines (40 ft. or 
less) from towers, the practice requiring one 
valve at the pump and one at the tower could 
be changed to eliminate one of these two 
valves. Also, the requirement of block valves 
at steam and exhaust headers for branch lines 
where duplicate valves are now installed di- 
rectly at prime movers could be eliminated, 
saving an additional valve. 


“7. The simplification of manifold installa- 
tions will save valves no end. 


“8. Where steam driven pumps are mani- 
folded there is usually a gate valve on the 
main steam line and both a gate valve and a 
globe valve on each branch line. The gate 
valves on the branch line can generally be 
eliminated. The globe valve may leak a little 
if one of the pumps is shut down but can 
always be repaired on general shut down. 


“9. Where heat exchangers are bypassed 
for control purposes only one of the fluids need 
be bypassed. 

“10. Salvage valves. When lines are aban- 


doned, the block valve is often left attached 
to the end of the live portion of the line. This 
valve can be removed during the first general 
shut down and replaced with a blind flange. 
Large numbers of valves can usually be picked 
up from gathering lines and field properties. 
Valve parts can be secured more easily than 
complete valves.” 


In its instructions to engineering staffs for 
the curtailed use of critical materials in de- 
sigring plants, the manufacturing department 
of Shell Oil Co., Inc., has called attention par- 
ticularly to the need for the design and ar- 
rangements of all projects to require the mini- 
mum of steel valves. Among these instruc- 
tions are: 


“(a) Cast iron valves shall be used instead 
of steel wherever possible, as covered in de- 
tail by references to modification of the Shell 
Piping Specification. 


“(b) Plug cocks may be substituted for 
valves wherever cocks are suitable. At control 
valve installations where a bypiss is used, two 
3-way, 3-port cocks can be substituted for two 
gate and one glove valve provided that there 
is another valve elsewhere in the line that 
can be used for throttling control. 


“(c) Eliminate all valves not required for 
operating control unless such elimination will 
increase cperating hazards to a degree not 
commensurate with the saving effected. For 
example, valves at columns installed solely to 
allow for testing lines prior to starting units 
after shutdowns can be replaced with figure 
8 blinds, while the practice of installing a 
valve at each end of pump suction lines sery- 
ing columns, accumulators, ete., can be changed 
to eliminate one valve. The advisability of such 
elimination must be based on considerations 
of line length, number of joints between ves- 
sel and pump, number of pumps served by one 
line, pressure, temperature, product handled, 
ete. Block valves on branch lines at stearn 
and exhaust headers can be omitted since 
valves always are installed at the prime movers 
served. 


“See the attached print (Fig. 1) for illus- 
tration of the extent of valve elimination con- 
templated. 


“(d) The practice of using double block 
valves with a bleeder between shall be con- 
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Fig. 1—Illustrations of possible valve eliminations in plant design are shown on a diagram of the valve system for a typical flow chart sup- 
plied by Shell Oil Co., Inc., to its refinery staffs, together with instructions on how to conserve on this equipment in laying out a new plant. 


Blinds in place of valves are shown in the separate feed lines into the tower and single valves on the suction lines from the pumps to the 


accumulator and at other points where in normal practice additional valves would be installed 


fined to special cases where a positive shutoff 
or absolute certainty of freedom from con- 
tamination must be assured.” 


Steel valves within the pressure-temperature 
range of either steel or cast iron valves are 
to be used in gas and oil service in hazardous 
process areas only, Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 
has instructed its engineering staff. Also, in 
designing new units, steel valves are to be 
used only for the first valve connecting to 
towers, stills, boiler headers, tanks, and other 
vessels where large quantities of stock or va- 
pors would be released due to failure from 
fire, earthquake or bombing. 


Other suggestions for the conservation of this 
item of refinery equipment are given in this 
company’s réquirements for wartime construc- 
tion and maintenance as follows: 


Construction Requirements Altered 


“Steel valves 150-Ib. series, pressure-tempera- 
ture rating shall be increased to values on the 
American Standards Assn. chart along a straight 
line connecting 300 lbs. at 100 deg. F. and 
150 Ibs. at 750 deg. F. 


“Steel flanged valves and fittings shall be 
1-16 in. raised face in 150-lb. and 300-Ib. series 
at temperatures below 500 deg. F. Above 500 
deg. F. and for 400-Ib. series and higher, use 
A.S.A. small tongue and groove facing, except 
in sizes 14-in. and larger use A.S.A. octagonal 
ring joints. 


“Bolting, for raised face flanges shall be 
carbon steel bolts, for tongue and groove and 
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ring joints alloy steel stud bolts conforming 
to Spec. 9. 

“Cast iron valves shall be used in all services 
below 350 deg. F., within the rating of cast 
iron valves, including process equipment not 
immediately adjacent to a source of ignition 
and where not excepted in 5th paragraph above. 


“Cast iron valves shall be used in all steam 
services within the rating of cast iron valves, 
except in mains and at connections to major 
branch lines. 


“Brass bodied valves shall not be used in 
any service except where required for corro- 
For water, steam, air, etc., use 
cast iron bodies with appropriate trim. 


sion resistance. 


“Valve stems in oil and gas lines shall be 
steel, to resist failure by melting during fires, 
unless a more corrosion resistant material is def- 
initely required. Consider chrome-plated steel, 
instead of stainless steel or Monel where corro- 
sion resistance is necessary. 


“Rising stem, outside screw and yoke type 
valves are preferred, but substitution of non- 
rising steam valves should be considered where 
available. In sizes below 2-in., in- 
side screw valves are generally preferred be- 
atmosphere severely attacks 
the fine threads on the outside screw and yoke 
type. 


these are 


cause corrosive 


“Gage and meter leads, sample lines, and all 
equipment l-in. and 
smaller, shall be extra heavy as far as the first 
valve. Threaded connections, except to cast 
iron equipment, shall be seal welded as far as 
the first valve in all services where leakage 
is a hazard, such as volatile oils or corrosive 


connections to process 


or hazardous chemicals, or in any service over 
100 p.s.i. or 350 deg. F. 


“Welded construction in line sizes 2-in. and 
over is preferred for all installations and is re- 
quired in all new process lines in sizes 3-in 
and larger. Use flanges only at connections 
and where required for inspection or blinding 
Use slip-on flanges for 150-lb. and 300-lb 
series and welding neck flanges for higher rat- 
ings. Use welded fittings, bends, mitre joints, 
tube turns, etc., in preference to fianged fittings 


“Pipe bends of standard radius up to and in- 
cluding 6-in. size shall be used where piping ar- 
rangement permits; above 6-in., use double 
mitre welded ells. When short radius ells are 
required, use double mitred ells in sizes 4-in. 
and larger, except in special cases where pres- 
sure drop is critical. In sizes smaller than 


1 
} 


4-in., use of tube turns is optional since the 


added cost over double mitred bends is smal! 
control valves shall be 
omitted in all below 350 deg. F 
unless specifically excepted. Use one block 
valve in series with the control valve. 


“Bypasses around 


services 


“Double blocks and bleeders shall not be 
used unless specifically approved. Consider 
use of plug cocks instead. 

“One valve only shall be used in branch 
steam lines.” 


Standard Oil Co. of California’s instructions 
call for the use of lap-welded pipe instead 
of seamless pipe at temperatures below 500 
deg. F. Flash-welded or arc-welded pipe 0 
gold quality can be considered the equivalent 
ot lap-welded pipe. Use second-hand or light 
weight pipe when available and service per- 
mits, the instructions state. 
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29 Places to Save Critical Materials 
In Building Wartime Refineries 


—_— instructions for the 


conservation of refinery materials and equip- 


ment in wartime plant construction and modi- 
fication are set forth by the Shell Oil Co., 
Inc., in its “Wartime Minimum Construction 
Standards”. For greater practical use by its 
refinery staffs, the guide has been prepared 
in condensed form, in which, item by item, 
wartime standards are compared with former 
normal practice. 

This guide, which is published below, car- 
ries definite limitations on materials for 29 


plants or equipment should be adapted to cur- 
rent requirements in the interest of savings 
in engineering effort and construction time,” 
states the company’s general instructions for 
the curtailed use of critical materials. 


“Previously established construction stand- 
ards involving such factors as convenience must 
be relaxed. Normal practices must be discarded 
and each step in design carefully considered 
in order that minimum design factors may be 
adopted for the duration. 
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be held to the absolute minimum. “Specifically, 
no spare tubular elements for heat exchanger 
equipment shall be purchased,” states the 
company’s instructions, “inasmuch as it is ex- 
pected that initial failure could be repaired 
by plugging of tubes and the exchanger could 
thus be operated over a_ sufficient period 
thereafter to permit procuring a spare bundle 


“In the selection of spare units for pumping 
A 
installations, every effort should be made to 


have one spare unit serve as many units as 


* items, including features of plant construction “The design and arrangement of all projects possible. The number of spares should be the 
Our veil taille equipment Hei heaters scnum whe shall be examined carefully to determine that absolute minimum necessary to guarantee un- 
, y Pe il arrangement requiring a minimum of steel and interruptea operation. In seme cases it may 
sels, fractionators, condensers, piping, heat ex- cee ' pte ae he ponsiille to clviete the festelies ? 
o Be other critical materials. For instance, initially e | e to opviat i@ Instalation oF a 
changers, storage tanks, etc. Substitute ma- ‘ e ; aiiaden ana: te LeRtee tin stele 
; , - it was planned that the fractionation system spare unit Dy maintaining In stock a spare 
terials are listed or methods of design and : é : rare A fae oll ite whick ld 
hi and the feed preparation system of the cat- rotating assembly for all unis Which wouk 
construction given which the company finds ; ; ‘ pair ena ” 
a naif t ‘ ‘ alytic cracking project should have overhead omMerwise require a spare. 
will give minimum standards acceptable in ie a : “ee 
. ° g -) | ring e snsive § “ steeiwo ° . ea » ri ic shace ¢ 
its plant building program under wartime con- oS hs r ae ik a ; * coucturn aoe . Before any material is purchased for any 
ditions. The standards are drawn up on the Ps epee mgee ar pores ¢ er bear installation, every effort is to be made to sup- 
> ; ore "1 > 7 + > ‘ Ve ‘ . . . 
basis that replaceable parts such as fumace reboilers will be installed at ground level and ply salvaged material in stock, or any material 
-ondensers Wi ve elevated only sufficiently ich con ™ . , rati : 
=e tubes, will last only three years, as has been = = — o be elevated onl; ‘ ufficienth; which could be salvaged from operating units 
é ; to allow rundown streams to gravitate to ac- “ithi » eefien Leleend tenke ome or 
rao requested by the War Production Board, com- r tre as ‘ gravitate to ac within the refinery. Salvaged tanks are oc- 
lan sesed with o commdl tile of 5S to 10 ween cumulators. In sc case it is preferred to have casionally found available from outside 
» the undier former piactice. all lines in pea Posi rsa va sources, the Shell Oil Co. manufacturing de- 
tir conservation of space, discharge lines may be ' : ' hee hee 
In the country’s interest and toward fur- I ony os partment states, and although it has been 
therance of the war effort, all company supported on a structure above the pumps. found that such tanks ordinarily cost slightly 
workers have been asked by the Shell man- Where several contractors work concurrent- more than new tanks, the availability of the 
— agement to attempt the greatest possible ly on the same project in the same area, the steel from that source warrants a discussion of 
economy of materials, not only in future con- company emphasizes that it is important that each individual purchase as a separate case. 
- ane struction projects but also in plants now under they cooperate closely in minimizing construc- The company’s specific limitations on re- 
— way, by seeking eliminations possible through tion effort by the joint use of pile driving finery material, as contained in its Wartime 
O-1 “ce . . > i > ; i > j > ‘ . * s . ° . . 
6 the modification of normal design. equipment, rigging equipment, and so on. Minimum Construction Standards, are as fol- 
t10nS “ P P ° P ° . 
res Wherever possible, previously designed The specifying of spare equipment should lows: 
)0-lb 
r rat- 
yints Ww e Mi e fi e e 
tings artime Minimum Refining Construction Standards 
d l 
ga Issued by Shell Oil Co., Inc. 
yub 
§ are 
4-j ITEM NORMAL PRACTICE WARTIME STANDARDS ITEM NORMAL PRACTICE WARTIME STANDARDS 
a ’ 1—Foundations Elevated Structural steel Reinforced concrete 
tan Reinforcing steel Used as required on Minimize use of steel by Minimize elevated con- 
» #F . . . . ~ i 
ics basis of economic increasing use of con- struction. 
ma balance between steel crete. Employ mass con- 5—Stairways Minimize stairways—ex- 
7 and concrete crete when possible. tend use of ladders. 
Piling Creosoted — 12 lb. Creosoted — 6 Ib. or Stringers Steel Wood. 
z. treat. ZnCl., Wolman_. or Treeds Steel grating Wood plank or grating. 
block Chemonite salt treat- Handrails Steel pipe Wood. 
ply 
ment. Intreatec diles 
= | Ui rs : 1 | pil 6—Ladders 
ot rif fe Se wn Rails Steel Steel if over 12’ hiech— 
y > > - , 
isider Griving wo os pou Wood 12’ and under. 
ing concrete. Rungs Steel Steel. 
‘ — ae . . ’ 
2—Paving—Process Cages Steel—Ladders over Omit—Arrange ladder to 
Ta Areas Concrete—reinforced Concrete—unreinforced. 12’ high limb between ladder 
3—Trench Covers Steel plate or grating Wood grating — only ind vessel, as on frac- 
ct where required for pas- tionating columns. 
stead sage or access. Wood 7— Platforms Used wherever de- Use only where abso- 
y 500 shall be treated by ZnCl, sirable for operating lutely necessary for op- 
ipe of Wolman or Chemonite necessity and con- erating requirements. See 
‘valent salt process. venience and facili under  “Fractionating 
light 4—Equipment Sup- tating maintenance Columns” and “Heaters”, 
i ports below. 
iain Ground level Steel saddles on con- Concrete saddles. Framing Structural Steel Wood or Reinforced 
crete. oncrete, 
NEwSs 
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ITEM 
8—tTrolley Rails 


9—Hoisting Davits 


10—Buildings 
Framing 
Sheathing 


Sash & Doors 


Flooring 
Toeboards 
Handrails 


11—Heaters—Cracking 


Setting 


Tubes 


Headers 


Tube Supports 


Platforms 


Trolley Rails 


Stacks 


12—Heaters-Fraction- 


ating Unit or 
Circulating Oil 


Tubes 
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NORMAL PRACTICE 


Steel used extensive- 
ly 


do. 


Steel 

Core. Galv. Steel or 
lransite 

Steel 


Steel plate or grating 
Steel 
Steel pipe 


Steel cased or brick 


Seamless. Usually al- 


loy steel for 5-10 
year life. 
Cast Steel. Usually 


alloy steel for 5-10 
year life. 


High alloy cast steel. 


Steel. Provided for 
operation, inspection 
and maintenance. 


Steel for tube han- 
dling. 


Self-supporting steel, 
natural draft. 


Same as “Heaters, 


cracking”. 


Ca rb on 


A.S.T.M. 


Seamless 
steel pipe, 


Spec. A106 


WARTIME STANDARDS 


Omit—Use temporary or 
portable facilities 


do 


Wood. 


Transite or Stucco. 


Wood. Provide plywood 
blackout blinds for in- 
stallation when required 
and light locks on door- 
ways. 


Wood plank or grating. 
Wood—1” x 6”. 
Wood. 


Brick only 


Seamless, Use alloy steel 
only to extent necessary 
to provide life of 2-3 
year. Tube materials 
shall be selected from 
the following list, which 
has been designated as 
the wartime standard list 


by WPB:— 


1. Low carbon steel. 
2. Low carbon steel with 


0.5% moly. 


3. 2-3% chrome - steel 
with 0.5% moly. 

4. 4-6% chrome = steel 
with 0.5% moly. 

5. 7-9% chrome steel 
with 0.5% moly. 

6. 18% chrome, 5% 
nickel stainless steel. 
Cast Steel. Use alloy 
steel only to extent 


necessary to provide life 
of 2-3 years 


Low alloy cast steel, or 
alloy cast iron for 2-3 
years maximum life. 
WPB order M-2l-g ap- 
plies. 


Steel. Install only to 
minimum extent required 
for firing control. None 
for inspection and tube 
removal 


Omit, Use temporary or 
portable facilities. 


Concrete. Natural draft, 
or short self-supporting 
steel with artificial draft 
The WPB has prohibited 
use of natural draft steel 
stacks on boilers. and 
consideration should be 
given to similar volun 
tary action for heater 
stacks 


Same as “Heaters, Crack 


ing , except: 


Lapwe Ided carbon Ste el 
pipe, API, spec 5L. or 
Ele ogee Resistance 
welded carbon steel pipe 


A.S.M. Spec. A135 


ITEM 
Headers 


13—Pressure Vessels 
Code 


Material 


Head Design 


Nozzles & Man- 
ways 


Stress Rel. & X- 
ray 


Supports— 
Horizontal 


Supports— 
Vertical 


14—Fractionating 
Columns 
Heads 


Platforms 


Manhx le Cover 
Supports 


Hoisting Davits 


Fee d Valves 


NORMAL PRACTICE 
Cast Carbon Steel 


A.P.I.—A.S.M.E. 


Carbon Steel, ASTM 
Spec. A70, Flange 
or Firebox Quality. 


Seamless ellipsoidal 


Taylor forged steel 


Stress relief as_ re- 
quired by Code. X- 
Ray infrequent. 


Welded or cast steel 
or cast iron saddles 
on concrete or struc- 
tural steel foundation. 


Welded steel skirt or 
steel legs. 


“<c 


Same as Pressure 


Vessels,” except: 


Same. 


Segmental at control 
valves, full circular 
at top 


Hinge d. or davits 


One at top each 
column. 


One at each inlet 


NATIONAI 


WARTIME STANDARI 


Welded steel retu: 
bends one end, flang 
return bends or cast 
bon steel headers otl 
end to permit cleanit 
Welded steel retu: 
bends both ends whe 
need for cleaning i: 
probable, as on circula 
ing oil heaters and diré« 
fired reboilers. 


A.P.I.- A.S.M.E., Con 
sider spherical  vesse| 
which require minimur 
steel per unit volume. 


Strip mill plate up t 
%” thickness for maxi 
mum temperature of 
650°F. Universal mil! 
plate up to %4” thicknes 
without temperature lim 
it if meets bend test re- 
quirement of A.S.T.M 
Spec. A70. A.S.T.M. A70 
plate for greater thick 
nesses, and higher tem 
peratures. 


dished or 
seamless 


Ellipsoidal, 
hemispherical, 
or fabricated. 


Forged or Cast Steel. 
(A S.T.M. A215, Grade 
A38W) or built-up. 


Stress relief as required 
by Code. It is possible 
to reduce usage of steel 
by stress relieving and 
x-raying, when not re- 
quired by Code, pro- 
vided that delays in r 
quired delivery will not 
result. therefrom. 


Steel bearing platé 
welded to vessel. carried 
in concrete saddle. 


Short steel skirt, legs or 
clips on concrete ring 
Height of concrete ring 
ind length of skirt or 
legs must be_ balanced 
for minimum steel usage 
Spherical vessels requiré 
special treatment de 
pending on size. 


Same as “Pressure Ves 
sels”, except:— 

Same. Flanged head 
prohibited by WPB. 
None 
WPB. 
Clips for future pla 
forms may be _ install 


— prohibited b 


Hinged. Use of davi 
prohibited by WPB. 

Omit. Use temporary. ! 
cilities. 

Omit. Use flanges wi 
figure 8 blinds. 


PETROLEUM NEwS 
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- ITEM 
a Sample Conns. 
ig a 
. Thermowells 
+] Bottom surge ca- 
vit pacity 
1 
he 
‘, 
al; 
ire 15—Accumulators 


Size related to 





flow 
D1 
Sst 16—Tanks—Oil 
nul 
ne 
) ? 
1ax 
mi 
ne 
lin 
t re 
P.M Tanks—Water 
A7( 
rick 
tem 
17—Heat Exchangers 
oO! Channels 
nles 
|. 
rade . ; 
Channel Covers 
Floating Heads 
— ; 
are Tubes 
sibl 
steel 
and 
ré 
pri 
» re 
n 
Tube Sheets 
at 
rried 
Bypass Valves 
— 1S— Condensers 
rin 
rin Channels 
t or Channel Covers 
need Floating Heads 
sa ce ow 
al Tubes 
di 
Ve 
lea 
| - 
Tube Shee ts 
pl 
il] 
lay 
} 
y Coolers 
M Tubes 
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NORMAL PRACTICE 
As desired. 


As desired. 


Separate accumula- 
tor. 

See “Pressure Ves- 
sels” 

Variable — no _ fixed 
practice. 

A.P.I. Std. 12-C, 


welded, with bottom 
angle. Mfgrs. option 


on lapwelded_ con- 
struction. 
Usually steel, same 


is for oil. Wood oc- 
casionally. 


Same as “Pressure 
Vessels”, plus: 

Cast or fabricated 
steel. 

Steel. 

Steel 


Carbon or alloy 
Steel, or nonferrous 
for maximum eco- 


nomic service life. 


Carbon or Alloy 
Steel or Non-ferrous, 


1%” minimum thick- 
ness. 

Usually both fluids 
each unit. 

Same as “Pressure 
Vessels,” plus: 

Cast Steel 

Steel 

Bronze 

Non-ferrous, usually 
inhibited admiralty. 
Bi-metallic in some 
cases. 

Muntz—1%” ~~ mini- 


mum thickness. 


Same as “Condensers” 


1942 


WARTIME STANDARDS 


Not more than at every 
fourth plate. 


do. 
Build into column _ bot- 
tom whenever overall 


use of steel will be re- 
duced _ thereby. 


See “Pressure Vessels” 
& “Fractionating Cols. 
Maximum capacity 
equal to 15 minutes at 
normal flow rate. 


Light Oils:—Steel, A.P.I: 
Std. 12-C; without bot- 
tom angle, butt welded 
construction in all sizes. 
Stairways must be wood. 
Heavy oils:—Prestressed 
concrete, with wood or 
concrete roof. 

Consider use of meters 
to avoid need of run- 
down tanks. 


Wood. Use of steel for 
water tanks prohibited 
by WPB. 

Same as “Pressure Ves- 
sels”, plus: 

Cast Iron to 350°F.— 
Cast or fabricated Steel 
over 350°F.  Pressure- 


temperature relationships 


in accord with Piping 
Standards. 
do. 


Cast Iron to 350°F. 
Steel over 350°F. 

Steel only, minimize use 
of alloy steel, to provide 
maximum life of 2-3 yrs. 
Tubes 34” OD, 16 Ga., 
155” long, except that 
tubes 192” long may be 
used to avoid excessive 
exchanger diameters. 
Carbon Steel only, 1%” 
minimum thickness. 


None, except in special 
individual cases. 


Same as “Pressure Ves- 
sels”, plus: 
Cast Iron. 
Cast Iron. 


Bronze. 


Inhibited admiralty, ex- 
cept that if product side 
prevents use of non- 
ferrous tubes, carbon 
steel shall be used with 
red lead coating (Du 
Pont Dulux No. 67-723) 
on water side. No _ bi- 
metallic tubes. Tube size 
and length as for “Heat 
Exchangers”. 


Carbon Steel—1%” min- 


imum thickness. If water 
conditions justify, water 
side may be bronze 
‘oated by fusion weld- 
ing. 


Same as 
except:— 


ef x mndensers’. 


Carbon steel, red leaded 
inside. 


ITEM 
Tube Sheets 


20—Cooling Towers 
Type 


Hardware 
Basin 


21—Pumps—-Process 
Casings 


Impellers 


Trim 


22—Pumps—Transfer 


23—Pumps—Water 


24—-Compressors 


25—Piping 


NORMAL PRACTICE 


Forced draft. 


Copper & Bronze. 
Deep, frequently 
suction pit depth 
over entire area. 


Cast Steel, alloy cast 
iron when resistance 
to corrosion is con- 
trolling factor. 


do. 


Stainless Steel. 


C. I. Casing, C. 1. 
or Bronze impeller, 
Stainless steel or 
Bronze Trim. 


C.I. Casing, Bronze 
impeller and trim. 


Purchase new 4-cycle 


units to meet indi- 
vidual job  require- 
ments. 


Conforming to Shell 
Specification S-1. 
Service Group I for 
oil process piping. 


WARTIME STANDARDS 


Carbon Steel—1%” min- 
imum _ thickness, red 
leaded on water side. 


Unless prevented by 
space limitations, atmos- 
pheric, which employs 
less critical material than 
forced draft type. 
Galvanized steel. 
Shallow, minimum depth, 
with minimum size suc- 
tion pit, to save rein- 
forcing steel. 


Cast Iron to 200 psi and 
300°F. Cast Steel for 
higher pressures and tem- 
peratures. Minimum use 
of alloy materials. 

Cast iron to 450°F., Cast 
steel above 450°F. Mini- 
mum use of alloy mate- 
rials. 


Carbon Steel, unless al- 
loy materials required by 
corrosive service. 


C.l. casing and impeller, 


Carbon | steel, C.I. or 
Bronze Trim. 
C.I. Casing, Bronze im- 


peller & trim. 


Utilize used compressors 
from whatever source 
wailable. Purchase of 
new compressors is on a 
strict basis of allocation 
by WPB, since there is a 
shortage of manufactur- 
ing capacity, particularly 
in units of 300 HP and 
larger. 

Give preference to two 
evele units, which mini- 
mize foundation require- 
ments. 


Except for tank, vessel 
ind) accumulator = drain 
valves, which must be 


steel, use Service Group 


Ilf of Specification S-I 
for oil process piping, 
which permits use of 


Cast Iron valves for the 
lower ranges of pressure 
ind temperature. The 
WPB recommends limit- 
ing 150 lb. A.S.A. Stand- 
ird steel valves and fit- 
tings to a maximum tem- 


perature of 500°F. The 
‘Service Range” chart 
f Spec. S-I has been 


changed to conform, and 
revised prints thereof are 
ittached as Appendix D. 
Minimize use of forged 
steel fittings by welding 
ll lines 1%” and larger, 
ind employ bends for di- 
rection changes to maxi- 
mum extent possible. 
Cast steel flanges of 


welding quality (A.S.T.M. 


spec. A215-4, Grade 
A3W) may be _ substi- 
tuted for forged stecl 


flanges 
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ITEM NORMAL PRACTICE 


26—Electrical 
Type wiring Conduit. 

Standard Type— 

Housed. 


Switchgear 


Lighting Fixtures Vapor tight or ex- 
plosion proof. 


Motors Explosion proof— 


Class I Group D 


WARTIME STANDARDS ITEM 


Non-metallic pipe must 27—Instruments 
be used for large water 

lines. Soil pipe must be 

non - metallic outside 

buildings. 


Use open wiring wher- 
ever possible. 

Outdoor, weatherproof 
type. Eliminate switch 
houses. 

Standard type, except 
where explosion proof 
are required by State 
Electrical Safety Orders. 
The use of floodlights 
is prohibited. 

Class I Group D where 
required, and for all 
other locations when 
available. Class II Group 
G, or open splashproof 


28—Insulation 


may be substituted if 
necessary when _ permit- 
ted. 





Motor Control Standard Type— 


Housed 
Lighting Voltage 115-230 V, 3 Wire, 
1 phase. 


Power Voltage 440 V, 3 phase. 


v. 


Outdoor 
type wherever possible. 
k liminote switch houses. 
115-230V, 3 wire, 1 
phase. tion 
440 V, 3 phase, up to & 


weatherproof 


29—Poainting 
Surface Prepara- 


including 125 HP. 2300 Primer 
3 phase. 150 HP and 

larger. Smaller motors in 

an area in which 2300 V Finish 


is serving larger motors. 
Should be 2300 V also 
for simpliSeation of elec- 
trical installation. 


WARTIME STANDARDS 


WPB Limitation Ord 
L-134 controls _ inst 
ment & motor valve c 
struction. Application 
proach to full auto- instruments must be 1 
matic control. Speci- viewed carefully to 

cations of Motor. sure that there is ad 


NORMAL PRACTICE 


Installed for a high 
degree of precision 
and convenience and 
close economic ap- 


valves follow Piping quate justification f 
Specification S-1. In- every instrument i 
struments centralized stalled. In some cas: 
in a control house. instruments may 


grouped in simple sh¢ 
ters, at several points 
an operating area a1 
avoid the installation 
1 large central contr 
house. 
Minimize use of 85 
Magnesia, metal Magnesia, by  substitut 
covered on piping ing most available 
in process areas. Corkother commercial mat: 
used for refrigera- rials. 85% Magnesia pr 
tion. hibited under 212°! 
Metal covering pr 
hibited. Cork substitut: 
myst he used for r 
frigeration. 


Principally 85% 


Tanks, sandblast. 
Structural, wire brush 


Tanks, sandblast. 
Structural, wire 
hrush. 

Two coats Red Lead. Two Coats Red Lead « 
steel; white lead in oil 
2 coats, on wood. 
Gray, or camonflax 
colors as required hy 
Army. Paints must bh 
leod free for refinery ex 
posures. 


One coat Aluminum. 





Treat Steel Tanks Handling Salt Water 
Or Weak Acid with Enamel Coatings 


In the present shortage of many construction 
materials, it has become necessary for some re- 
finers to use steel and iron parts in salt water 
services where brass, Monel, lead, rubber and 
other materials were formerly employed. Un- 
der these conditions a short life is to be ex- 
pected for these substitute materials. Standard 
Oil Co. of Calif., however, has experimented 
with the use of baked enamel coatings for the 
protection of some iron and steel equipment 
handling corrosive waters or weak acid solu- 
tions. 

Normally, the cost of these coatings might 
not justify their general use to any great ex- 
tent, stated a report of the company’s ma- 
terials laboratory; however, it now appears 
worthwhile to consider their increased use 
where the preservation of existing equipment 
is essential. It was recommended that these 
coatings be applied to iron and steel parts 
subiect to corrosion by salt water and weak 
acid solutions when the general operating tem- 
perature does not exceed 200 deg. F. 

“These coatings are well beyond the experi- 
mental stage and they have been used success- 
fully on steel tanks in the beverage industry 
for a number of years”, stated the report. “A 
considerable number of iron and steel condenser 
heads and channel sections at the Richmond 
refinery subject to salt water corrosion have 
recently been coated.” The company is also 
using these coatings for a number of filter 
vessels and weak sulfuric acid tanks. 

The coatings are applied by the manufac- 
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turers or by experienced contractors, who pre- 
fer to coat the equipment in their own shops, 
where thev have facilities for cleaning the sur- 
face and baking ovens. Some are equipped for 
sandblasting and baking in the field, however. 
The baking temperature varies between 275 
deg. and 400 deg. F., depending on the sur- 
face and the coating used. The oil company 
states that all material submitted for coating 
should have pits welded up and ground smooth, 
to do away with sharp edges which might 
result in early coating failure. 

The cost varies with the contractor and the 


job, it was said, being about $1 per sq. ft. on 
channel sections and small tank interiors at on 
refinery. Four or 5 coatings of the enamel are 
generally applied for corrosive services. 

In describing its experiments with two of 
these coatings, the company said that one had 
had long life in steel tanks and vats in the 
beverage industry; samples tested were unaf- 
fected after long exposure to boiling sea water 
and to 5% sulfuric acid at 120 deg. F. Steel 
panels coated with another enamel were in good 
condition after a year’s exposure in light oil 
tankers. where thev were subject to sea water 
ind gasoline. In a laboratory test the coat- 
ing was unaffected by exposure to boiling s 


water. 





Wood vs. Steel Stairs In 


The conditions under which wood walks 
and stairs can be substituted for steel in re- 
finery design and construction are set forth in 
the requirements for wartime construction and 
maintenance of the Manufacturing Department 
of the Standard Oil Co. of California. On 
this means for the conservation of steel, the 
emergency standards state: 


“In the past steel for walks and stairs has 
been used for 

“(a) Prevention of serious fire hazards. 

“(b) Durability and low maintenance with 
some incidental reduction in fire risk. 

“For the duration it is intended that steel 
should still be used in operating plants which 


Refinery Design 


handle hot and/or volatile stocks, with nearby 
sources of ignition. This covers practically all 
of the process areas of the newer plants wit! 
fired heaters, or which handle stocks which may 
flash at the operating temperature. 

“Under practically all other conditions such 
as tank stairs, manifolds and refinery equipment 
operating at reduced or atmospheric tempera- 
tures remote from ignition sources, wood shot ld 
be used. 


+ 


“No attempt should be made to correct exist 
ing inconsistencies such as wood walks and 
stairs around the crude stills which should be 
maintained in kind or the elimination of steel 
stairways on tankage which has already beer 


fabricated.” 
News 
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Plastics Used as Substitute Materials 
In Wartime Refinery Maintenance 


=m plastics are fast be- 


ming wartime substitutes for critical materi- 
s which the refinery operator may well study 
for use in plant construction and maintenance. 
Naturally, not all the synthetic plastics can be 
msidered substitutes for materials in which 
ir demand has produced acute shortages. 
Some of them are among the critical materials 
themselves, because of superior qualities for 


rtain uses 


In general, however, plastics have been find- 
ing more diversified use in industry as their 
qualities improve through better manufactur- 
ing methods and as experience in their prac- 
tical application shows the uses to which they 
in be put 


In some cases, present prices for plastics are 
it a level which would preclude entirely their 
idoption under normal conditions; but many 
iuthorities believe their cost later may be so 
reduced that they will come into greater use 


for purely natural economic reasons. 


The term synthetic plastics, or plastics alone, 
has come to be applied to synthetic compo- 
sitions or products of organic origin which can 
be molded by heat or pressure, or both. Many 
f the synthetic plastics are made from raw 
materials having petroleum as one of thet? 


sources 


Some plastics have a’ few or many of the 
haracteristics of natural rubber; others follow 
more nearly the characteristics of glasses. Some 
f them may be molded by the use of pressure 
lone into whatever form is desired; others 
require heat; some both heat and_ pressure. 


Some resist corrosive chemicals of all types; 


ers will resist some but not all types of cor- 


ves and high oxygen-bearing solvents. Many 


them exceed the resistance to vibration and 
tigue failure that conventionally used metals 
\ibit Most can have their characteristics 


lored to fit many new or unusual applications. 


It is not the purpose of this article to dis 
exhaustively, the properties of all plastic Ss, 


for they are legion. Rather a specific few are 


ussed together with applications both tried 


suggeste d 


as representative of the field. 
efiners should consider their use not onl; 
iuse of the wartime shortage of many com- 
ily used materials, but from a selfish stand- 
t as well; the raw materials of many plas- 
ire either derived from or can be derived 
what they have to sell—petroleum and 


roducts of refining. 


Diversified Applications 


fany plastics, of one type or another, can 
ised to replace such strategic materials as 
er, brass, iron, nickel, stainless steel and 


tics, for example, in services where with- 
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standing extremes of temperature or rigidity 
are not prime requisites. This can mean that 
plastic tubing may be used to replace copper 
in control instruments where control is main- 
tained by varying air pressure. Rubber-like 
plastics can be used in hose for conveying 
gasoline, such as at filling station and_tank- 
wagon pumps, in automobiles and aircraft— 
indeed they are so being used. Some also 
can be used for conveyor belting, or as shock 
absorbers, and in protective clothing. They 
are also being used for insulation, both elec- 
trical and thermal. 


Other types may be used instead of iron, 
brass, and copper in piping water, such as in 
the form of conventional plumbing. They 
may be employed as protective coatings for 
oil, gas and water pipe in particularly corrosive 
soil conditions—both above and below ground 
—and as tubing for piping chemicals. They 
may be used in conduiting for air-conditioning 
systems and as protective covering for floors, 
especially where corrosive chemicals or oils 
are encountered. Wooden tanks can be used 
to store acids or gasoline, for example, if the 
interior is protected by any one of several types 
of plastics. 


One type of plastic coating has been in 
successful use for more than a year as a lining 
for steel tanks storing 100-octane gasoline, 
where, in this particular installation, it is the 
practice to force the gasoline from the tank 
by forcing sea water in at the bottom. This 
same plastic has been approved by the U. S. 
Navy as a lining for pre-stressed concrete tanks 
used to store 100-octane aviation gasoline and 
aromatic-enriched aviation gasoline, as well as 
in the same type of tanks storing diesel fuel 
oil, 


Thus, containers for various petroleum. prod- 
ucts could be made out of certain types of plas- 
tics, or made of other materials and either 
lined or impregnated with plastic. In the case 
of small containers for lubricating oils and 
greases, for example, entire construction of 
plastic would free large quantities of scarce 
metals, and at the same time eliminate some of 
the drawbacks inherent in other suggested sub- 
stitute materials, such as glass or paper. Con- 
tainers could be made returnable, thus reducing 
costs; or stiff paper could be impregnated with 


the plastic, a method even less expensive than 


that of complete fabrication from plastic. 


Two General Types of Plastics 


Plastics generally may be divided into two 
types: thermoplastic and thermosetting resins 
The former softens upon application of heat 
and then is ready for molding or extrusion. As 
soon as it cools below its “softening point”, 
it resumes its former characteristics. The latter, 
as its name implies, “sets” upon application of 
heat into its final form, very similar to vulcani- 
Addition of “plasti- 
cisers” to either type will alter the character- 


zation of natural rubber. 


istics. 


Tables following give the physical properties 
and laboratory test data of several representa 
tive types of commercially available plastics, as 


furnished by their manufacturers or sales agents. 


American Pipe and Construction Co., Los 
Angeles, markets a plastic called Amercoat made 
from a combination of thermoplastic resins, for 
cold-applied use as a guard against corrosion 
and contamination. Its base substances are 
odorless, tasteless and chemically inert syn- 
thetic organic resins which possess many of 
the physical properties of the familiar molded 
resins of the same type. 


It is resistant to cold dilute mineral acids, 
such as hydrochloric, sulfuric, phosphoric, and 
nitric; unaffected at normal temperatures by 
sodium and potassium hydroxide, and caustic 
cleaning and sterilizing agents such as calcium 
and sodium hypochlorite; resistant to oils, fats, 
waxes and aliphatic hydrocarbons such as gaso- 
line—leaded or unleaded and 100-octane regu- 
lar or aromatic-enriched. It resists the action 
of many chemicals such as aluminum sulfate, 
acetate, carbonate, chloride phospate and_ sul- 
fate of ammonia; copper sulfate; ferrous sul- 
fates: lead acetate; chloride and citrate of mag- 
nesium: as well as such oxidizing agents as 
chlorate, dichromate and permanganate of po 


tassium. 


It has a low water absorption and because 
it contains no paint, oils coming in contact with 
it will not oxidize, hydrolize or saponify; and 
in addition it has quite a high dielectric strength 


and is resistant to electrolysis. 


However, it is not resistant to acetic and 
formic acids in excess of 2%; full strength 
hydrochloric, nitric and sulfuric acids; alde- 
hydes; benzene; carbon disulfide; chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, cresols; esters; ethers; phenol; 
toluene, xylene and ketones. 

The manufacturer recommends Amercoat for 
many corrosion conditions. The following ex- 
amples of uses in the petroleum industry are 
given: 

It was applied as a protective coating in 100- 


octane gasoline storage tanks where sea water 
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General Properties of Plastics! 


Cellulose 
P Cellulose Acetate Ethyl Methyl- a ; 
Properties® Acetate Butyrate Cellulose Methacrylate Styrene Vinylite 
Specific Gravity 1.27 1.14—1.22 1.12-1.15 1.2 1.054 1.34—1.36 
Strength, Tensile, lbs. per 
sq. in, 3000-8000 4200-7700 6.000-9.000 5800—8800 5,300-6,800 (8-10) x 10 


Strength, Compressive Ibs. 
per sq. in. 


Strength, Flexural, Ibs. sq. 


11,000-27 ,000 12,600-23,100 10,000-12,000 7% deft 


11,500-15,000 
13,000 Ibs 


in. 5,000-16,000 4700-12,500 4,000-12,000 9,000-15,000 8,0900-9,500 
Strength, Impact, ft. Ibs. ; 
per notch in. 7143 0.9—3.0 0.6-6.5 0.4—0.6 5-.9 molded 0.3-—0.6 
IZOD notch IZOD 
Modulus of Elasticity, Ibs. 5 5 
sq. inch x 105 23.5 2.0—3.5 1—S 2.3—3.0 56 x 10% 8 3.5—4.1 
Hardness, Brinell, 10 kg, 5, 55 
2.5 inch ball 3-14 51-95 M25——-M55 18—25 10 M60-M115 12-15, 550 
(Rockwell M) (Rockwell) MM BALL (Rockwell) Ibs.-3 min 
500 Kg Load 
Specific Heat, cal. per °C. .3-.4 0.3—0.4 0.32—0.46 0.35 (gm.) 32 gm. cal. 0.244 
Thermal Expansion, 10° - 
per °C 8-16 11—16 10—14 7-9 x 10 6-8 ha 
( Iperating Temperature, ~ x 
F (continuous) 140°—180° 100°—160° 140°—200° Approx. 160° 176-185 mx. 
service temp. 
Softening Point, °F 140°—260° 140°—250° 210°—265° 150°—203° 265°—275° 140°—150 
Distortion under Heat °F 122°—212° 125°—200° 120°-—-200° 140°—180° 169°—174° 140°—150 
Thermal Conductivity, : 
10-4 cal. sec. em. °C 1.5-7.8 41.5—7.8 5.6 1.3 1:9 ee 
(°c)') 39 x 
10x 
Cold Flow Slight Slight Slight Practically nil Slight Slight 
Volume Resistivity, ohms 
em. (0.7—1.4) x (0.7-1.4) x 10 Greater than 10'-10 
10" 1012 1O 
Grams per cu. in. 20.8—22.5 13.7—19.9 18.4—18.8 
Refractive Index, N, 1.47—1.50 1.47—1.48 1.470 1.49—1.51 1.53 
Dielectric Strength, volts 
per mil 850 250—400 100—600 300 300-700 
Dielectric Constant, 60 
cvcles 3.5—6.4 3.5—6.4 9.7 3.5—4.0 2.5-2.6 R.} $.0 
Dielectric Constant, 10 
cycles 1.5—6.0 3.3—6.8 2.5—3.5 3.0 2.5-2.65 
Dielectric Constant, 10° 
cycles 3.2—6.2 3.26.2 2.0-—3.0 2.8 2.5-2.6 
Power Factor, 60 cycles 01—.06 0.01—0.06 0.007 7.0 0001-.0003  60-1,000 cy 
¢ le - 4 3 
1OOo R.I 
L.735 
Power Factor, 10° evcles Ol 06 0.01 0.06 0.005—0.025 7.0 O0001-.0003 
Power Factor, 10° evcles O1 06 0.01 0.05 0.007 0.08 2 0001-.0003 
Water Absorption, © by 
wght.—24 hrs. 2.4—3.5 bah 2-75- ‘OS—kES 0.83—0.4 04-.06 25° c—.05 
15 
Elongation, % 15—60 1248 10—40 .—6 2.5-3.5 
Burning Rate Slow Slow Slow Slow 5-.8 in. Min. Will not) sup- 
port combus- 
tion 
Effect of Age Slight Slight Slight Practically nil None None 
Effect of Sunlight Slight Slight Slight Practically nil Yellows Darkens upon 


slightly prolonged ex- 


posure 
Effect of Strong Acids Decomposes  Decomposes  Decomposes Affected only Mostly none None 
by Oxidizing 
acids 
Effect of Strong Alkalies Decomposes Decomposes None Practically nil Mostly none None 
Machining Qualities Excellent Excellent Good Good Poor Good 


‘Courtesy R. D. Werner Co., New York City 
°Properties shown are based on one formula out of 1 


iny for each material 





is used to force out the gasoline—it is im- 
pervious to alternate action of salt water and 


gasoline where steel alone is not. 


In another example, a 60-in. concrete waste 
line in a large refinery was being disintegrated 
by action of waste liquids varying from. salt 
to fresh, and from to alkali, at normal 
100° to 130° F. After 
three vears a sizeable test section coated with 


the plastic was entirely unaffected. 


acid 


temperatures of from 


Still other applications are as a mortar in 
laving up acid-proof brick in waste catch basins: 
elimination of corrosion in steel tanks used for 
storage of aluminum sulfate for fire protection; 
and as corrosion-resistant coating for a_stor- 
age tank roof exposed to chlorine vapors from 


! 
a cooling tower. 
One large oil company reports that it has 
had test panels coated with this material ex- 
posed to salt water and gasoline in a test box 


equipped for running corrosion tests, and for 
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simulating conditions in the tank of a gasoline 
After 17 


still was giving complete protection. 


cargo vessel months the coating 
Report 
went on to state that test panels had also been 
placed in the tank of a gasoline cargo vessel. 
After 6 months’ exposure they gave no visible 
evidence of breakdown in the coating. Further 


tests are under way and appear to be promising. 


Koroseal is a comprehensive name used com- 


mercially to describe a group of plasticised 


vinyl resins developed by the B. F. Goodrich 
Co It is based on the discovery that poly- 
workable 


like materials when certain high boiling-point 


vinyl chloride resin formed rubber- 


organi liquids plasticisers were combined 
with it 
Process of formation may be divided into 


three 
trom 


steps: (1) preparation of vinyl chloride 


hydrogen chloride and acetylene (pro- 


duced from petroleum, or from coke and lime- 


polymerization of the vinyl chloride 


stone): 2 


into polyvinyl chloride by heat, catalysts a 
modifying agents; and (3) formation of Ko 
seal by addition of plasticisers (a group 
organic materials which are capable of «x 
verting the resin into a workable, thermoplas 
mass), stabilizers and pigments. 


A wide range of physical properties may 
obtained by variation of the polymerizing pr 
ess as well as proper choice of the plasticis« 
and stabilizers used. Material may be molde 

calendared_ like 


rubber, and 


extruded, milled and natur 


and _ synthetic also may be pu 


chased in solution and gel forms. 


The manufacturer states that the resistan: 
of this plastic to chemicals and its high d 


electric strength, as well as ability to withsta 


mechanical abuse, make applications very ve: 


satile. 
‘The chemical resistance of Koroseal is 
prime importance in its use as an_ insulat 


on plating racks. 
are many and varied, such as coatings for « 
particularly corrosive si 


and gas pipe in 


conditions, tubing for piping chemicals. 

acid resistant fabrics, gas resistant fabrics, g: 
masks, and all types of weatherproof and pr 
tecting coatings, even food packages, oil cor 
tainers and bottle seals. Electrically, applic 


tions have coincided with almost the enti: 


field of rubber insulation and jacketing mate 
als and. have superseded old types of cor 
struction where a combination of many mater 


als was necessary to obtain a finished product 


Manufacturer also states that it is used as 


shock-absorbing sponge, gaskets on mechanicd 


equipment, conveyor belting and all types « 

molded articles, as well as in other, miscellan 

ous, forms. This plastic is now among the crit 
ae 

and is available 


cal materials, however, 


bv allocation for a high priority rating 


Resistoflex PVA is a synthetic polyvinyl ac 


Other chemical application 


} 
| 


{] 


} 


onh 





Koroseal Physical Constants* 


Specific gravity 1.20 to 1.41 (unpigmented 
Specific volume 23.0 to 19.8 cu. in. per Ib 
pigmented 
Specific heat 
conductivity kK 39x10" to 33x10° cal. /(sec 
sq. em.)/(°C/em.) or 1.13 to 0.9¢ 
B.t.u./ (hr sq. ft.) F /in 
Specific heat 0.32 to 0.51 
Bone hard Soft 
Coefficient — of 
friction Drv 0.13—0.16 0.20 1.80 
Lubricated 0.13—0.16 0.05—0.10 
Tensile strength 2000—3000 _ Ibs. sq in batcl 
stocks 
Hardness (Shore 
Durometer T ype 
A at 30° C 60 to 100 (batch stocks 
Elongation 2% to 500° 
Compression set. This varies considerably depending 


upon the exact compound, but 
generally somewhat greater than m 
ber compounds 

compres- 

Practically incompressible 

Very tear resistant—generally c« 

parable with rubber compounds 


Volume 
sibility 
Tearing strength 


Flexibility Much better than rubber at non 
temperatures in flexing life te 
Certain) compounds will flex 
temperatures as low as 10 
Impact strength 100 inch pounds per sq. in 
room temperature The softer c 
pounds behave generally like rub 
Abrasio1 resist- 
ince Koroseal is better than rubber 


normal temperatures but _ soft 
and flows at elevated temperatu 


°Courtesy B. I Goodrich Co., 
plastic is now on the list of strategic 
cannot be 


Akron, O. 7 
materials an 
considered a substitute for other mater 
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tate resin made by the Resistoflex Corp., and until during the extruding or molding process. mended is from —40° to 250° F. Work aprons, 
is best described as falling half way between 1 er hed j industrial gloves, molded shapes and _ sheet 
, . . fae ‘ lis plastic is now supplied in various types ; : 
synthetic rubbers and plastics. Chemically it € Jul I " ; PI “oh Tg . stocks are available, and this plastic may be 
Ct . . . , : : B § syrease hose; hydraulic hose tor , . : , : 
is a solid colloidal solution, its high molecular So = > , : obtained in solution form also for coating or 
AS : use with various types of hydraulic brake and nape 
weight ingredients highly polymerized and of ‘ y é painting. 
n ; ; shock absorber systems; and as a chemical hose 
low specific gravity. Its raw materials are hich i let i dae 8 | | ae" 
thich is completely inert to such chemicals ' 
' petroleum coke, coal or acetylene, air and ee eee , Saran is a synthetic thermoplastic produced 
; as carbon tetrachloride, trichlorethylene, ben- : ; : 
- water. ie , by the Dow Chemical Co., and formed by the 
zol, ether, etc., but which is not recommended eer a ie wore 
se = * ; Neca co-polymerization of vinylidene and _ viny 
The various formulae of Resistoflex compounds for use with acids or alkalies in any concen- ‘ : i F 
di ; * a chlorides. It is tasteless, odorless, non-toxic and 
are prepared from a white to pale amber resin tration. It is also supplied in hose for paint a : ge ies 
Hu ‘ “— non-infammable in basic form. The group 
neither thermoplastic nor thermosetting until and solvent sprayers, for handling refrigerants, ia ‘cal dichl 
pi : ; of resins derived from unsymmetrical dichlor- 
compounded and partly processed. Extreme and as a low-pressure and laboratory hose with er : 
: P ; : : ‘ ethylene and known as vinylidene chloride 
care must be exercised in holding close toler- internal diameters up to 1 in. Hose may be ; ' 
: ae : resins are made from petroleum and _ brine. 
an ances for solvent loss, temperature and _pres- supplied with standard type fittings for connec- : , ; 
. Pad - Ethylene from petroleum and chlorine from 
| sure in processing. It does not become a tion to any pipe or S.A.E.-threaded hose con- é , 
j ae ; . brine can be combined chemically to form 
ta) tough, strong, flexible and resilient material nection. Working temperature range recom- : ce ; 
, monomeric vinylidene chloride, a clear, color- 
" less liquid boiling at 98° F. Polymerization and 
also co-polymerization with vinyl chlorides 
- Physical Properties} of Two Typical Resistoflex PVA Compounds may be so varied as to produce resins ranging 
i from flexible, moderately soluble materials 
ti Property Extruded Molded °This is the percentage elongation mea- having softening points as low as 158° F., to 
= rensile strength, Ibs. per sq. in. 5236 2121 sured after stretching to three-fourths ; : A 
r Elongation, % in 2 in. at break 213 445 of ultimate elongation, holding for ten hard, tough thermoplastics having softening 
Permanent Set,® % 78 80 minutes, releasing, and allowing to re- . ad y~ > : : 
S Cold flow,? % 63.2 63.6 cover for ten minutes. points as high as 350° F. or more, 
Dielectric strength,t volts per mil 6.10 10.70 +This is the percentage deformation of 
Electrical conductivity ohm-cm. 3.1 10' 3.8«10° a 0.5-in. cube subjected to a pressure ss : , 
o rhermal conductivity, cal. per sec. of 4,000 Ibs. per sq. in. at 120°F. for The present standard commercially avail- 
= per sq. cm./1°C. per cm, 5x 10-4 1810-4 24 hours and allowed to recover for bl sal j | | io | : f 
pl 24 hours. able material is a thermoplastic having a soften- 
a —— ag at 72° F. and 50% relative ing point of approximately 240°-280° F. Tough- 
Mmmidanrty. 
yi ness and resistance to abrasion are said to 
nti be of a high order, as well as the retention of 
iter Permeability To Gases? of a Typical Extruded Resisioflex PVA Compound at 77° F. these properties upon aging. It is supplied 
c ; in tubing and pipe form, as well as sheets of 
Hydrogen Oxygen Acetylene Nitrogen ; 
ate Pressure, Ibs. per sq. in 26.48 27.25 25.01 29.21 varying thickness. Manufacturer recommends 
asa geo above atmospheric, Ibs. per 7 12.54 10.3 14.50 that it be used where chemical resistance, flexi 
Permeability, liters per sq. m. per 24 bility and fatigue strength are the most im- 
© hours per 0.01-cm. in thickness 1.41 51 2.34 0.114 
93 “ Specific permeability c.c. per sq. cen- portant factors to be considered: no attempt 
nk oe per centimeter thickness per 98 x 10-* 35 10- 163 10-4 08 x 10 to substitute for copper for example, should 
“3 Permeability, liters per sq. m. per 24 be made where resistance to high temperatures 
Nar hours per 0.0l-cm. thickness ex- , 2 a 
trapolated to 1 atmosphere 78 27 1.38 06 or stiffness are prime requisites There are 
on a a a ee many applications such as in air-controlled in- 
struments or valves, transfer of air or water 
ind the like 
Permeability to Liquids? of a Typical Extruded Resistoflex PVA Compound at 77° F. 
ii Nii Conventional tvpe of fittings may be used 
Pressure above atmosphere Nil Nil on Saran plastic in either tubing or pipe form. 
— Permeability, liters per sq. m. per 24 hours per 0.01-cm. thickness 058 O57 ‘| , , —_ 
Specific permeability, c.c. per sq. centimeter per centimeter thickness per minute 04. 10° 04% 10° F anges and various types of tubing fittings 
are commercially available which are fabri- 
cated from the plastic. It may he flared by 
Effect of Various Solvents; on the Physical Properties of a Typical Extruded Resisto- standard tools; welded by putting the two ends 
flex PVA Compound; Samples Immersed in Solvents for 240 Hours at Room to be joined on a nickel or chromium plated 
Temperature hot plate heated to about 400° F. for a few 
0 f a “ ’ Pe-centage _ Tensile Percentage Hardness seconds, and then pressing them together. 
Specific Gravity Shrinkage or Ex- Strength Elongation (Duro- 
Test at 72° F. ansion in Si " bs. Sq. In. i y b > T P “ . 
, why it F pansion in Six In Lbs. ‘Sq. In in Two In meter) The manufacturer recommends: “In bending 
‘oft Original material before immersion 1.259 5,236 213 85 ; , 
66 gasoline by volume } Saran tubing at room temperature, the tendency 
1.8 24% ethanol 1.195 0 5,057 } . : , ry 
0 1 10% benzene — , — 180 86 to kink decreases with increasing wall thick- 
, G ssoline (leaded 1.2 0.90 5.255 220 -y ness. At a wall thickness equal to 20% or 
erosene od + “ ,a4 i pps ° . ° ° 
Benzene (benzol 1.2 0.30 5.290 225 84 more of the diameter of the tubing, it is ex- 
Xylol s 0.20 5 35 92 : “ar: : * 
ote = ; L010 eee +H re tremely difficult to kink or collapse. Even 
Methvlene dichloride 3 -0.40 5,110 995 84 il tl > Case where actu; : : 
one lrichlorethylene 1.2: +0.10 5,140 225 86 onaalibe sania aaa oes tual kinking or total 
but ' Carbon tetrachloride LJ 0.00 5.084 145 84 collapse occurs, the bursting pressure is re- 
‘ef Monochlorbenzo 1: +0.10 5.026 90 ~ 6s os 
a Nathanael (entagdvots 1. 6.50 5/980 195 86 duced no more than 20%, Fabrication such as 
od anhydrous + 14 ryt = 87 bending or forming to permanent desired shapes 
le glyco : +4,7 335 5 (i : , . _ ; 
Acetone 1.2 -1.20 5.203 175 87 is easily accomplished. The tubing is formed 
1s etrohol 1.2 —1.30 5.971 165 89 . 
- se es 19: 300 5890 178 88 at room temperature to the required shape, 
t fethyl acetate La 0.70 5,403 185 85 ) W e 90% -30% i ac 
lex t thv] Acetoacetate 1.23 0.50 5,491 205 85 o- — eee ae - ” springbac k. " 
> ated: cblune 1: 0.30 1980 230 86 is then heated to approximately 212° F. for 
iW 1oxane 3 —1.30 5.272 195 85 15 30 1 i i 
& ee i 1. 0°50 5636 205 86 5 to 30 seconds, and on cooling will be set 
rul — _ it ee os a 86 to shape. Without internal support, this 
fio Iphur dioxide 1.2 0.50 5.497 215 86 tubing can be permanently bent without kink- 
aS iline 1 -0.10 4.990 220 86 ; > ae 
Bir rmamide 1s 4.00 3.845 195 77 ing to a radius as small as 3 to 6 times the 
pene eon mented eaten Sex diameter of the tubing. Bends can be made to 
an F. for 240 hours 1.259 + 0.16 4.990 220 86 an inside radius as small as one-half the di- 
ate 
Courtesy Resistoflex Corp., Belleview, N. J ameter of the tubing by the use of the same 
\ | S 
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Plastics are Substitute Materials in Wartime Refineries 























technique, but with the addition of an internal “Fabrication, such as bending or forming be permanently bent without kinking to 
fluid. By this method it is possible to fabri- to permanent desired shapes, is easily ac- radius as small as 3 to 6 times the diameter « 
cate many complex shapes, such as elbows complished. The tubing is formed at room the tubing. Bends can be made to an insid 
traps, nozzles, etc., where a permanent set. is temperature to the required shape plus al- radius as small as % the diameter of the tubin 
necessary. lowance for 20% to 30% spring-back. It is by the use of the same technique but with th F 
— I then heated to approximately 212 deg. F. for addition of an internal fluid. By this methox 
One large oil c % as . i asti ~ a : i , : ; 
me i g company has used this plastic 15 to 20 seconds and, on cooling, will be set it is possible to fabricate many complex shapes 
In low > Te > -hazi ; rvice . There 
. a igh non-hazardous services as to shape such as elbows, traps, nozzles, etc., where 
a substitute fo ‘opper ¢ stee i ; scones ; ‘ ; _ 
d copper and steel tubing in Without internal support, this tubing can permanent set is necessary. 
cooling water lines to pumps, in air lines to 
control valves and in lubricating oil lines to 
compressors. The company carries stocks in its . 
warehouse and believes more timely applica- Properties of Saran Tubing 
tions will be found. Service characteristics of I. Mechanical Properties 
Saran are compared with those of copper by Bursting pressures at 77° F 
: ‘ : ’ Recommended 
this oil company as follows: Bursting Working Pressure 
O.D. Wall Pressure (Safety Factor 5) 
yy” 0.031" 1900 p.s.i 380 p.s.i 
apyies ‘a 031" 1250 p.s.i 250 p.s.i 
ou lition S . 1” O31” 900 p.s.i 180 p.s.i 
Onc i ns Saran Copper uw" .045” 1350 p.s.i 270 p.s.i 
Vibration fatigue Excellent Limited “” 062” 1900 p.s.i 380 p.s.i 
Clarity Semi-trans. Opaque ‘s 031” 700 p.s.i 120 p.s.i 
Flexibility os Flexible Stiff x“ .062” 1700 p.s.i 340 p.s.i 
Heat conductivity Slow Rapid a” 031” 575 p.s.i 115 p.s.i 
Max. working temp. 170" F. High Red 062” 1250 p.s.i 250 p.s.i 
Ease of damage Easily cut and Flattens un- rensile strength, ultimate, 4000-6000 p.s.i 
crushes under der a sharp Ultimate elongation, 15-25% 
a sharp blow blow 
= 2 Call 
II. Thermal Properties t 
ee ee Se : — Thermal conductivity 0.00022 cal. sec./cm*/deg.C cm Ca 
Chemical resistance of Saran and copper, Reaitanng An fieat (coatinious satisfactory up to 170°F. tion 
based on 3 months’ test at room temperature Heat distortion temperature 150-180°F. 
, . Tendency to cold flow slight vt 
was compared as follows: Coefficient of thermal expansion 15.8 x 10°°/deg. C 
Melting point 310-325 °F n 
Resistance to low temperature becomes stiff and_ brittle pla 
Saran Copper in | 
Acids ; Excellent Fair III. General Properties , 
Caustic Good _Good Water absorption 24 hours at 77°F —0.00% 
Air Excellent Excellent Water absorption 168 hours at 165°F —0.5% de 
Water _ Excellent Excellent Water permeability negligible oor 
Lub. Oil Excellent Excellent Machining qualities good 
Burning rate self-extinguishing Sur 
Fatigue resistance excellent C 
si : : ; : ae Effect of sunlight darkens slightly 0 
Flaring of Saran tubing for making joints bu 
can be accomplished at room temperature IV. Chemical Resistance siz 
. Sa ‘ : ; Stability Stability 
Ww ne) - re p ry ‘ 4 = 1 
ith compression type fl ring tools or by spin eee edited eae Rating for 
ning,” said the oil company’s instructions for 98% (conc.) H:SO Good 10% NaOH Good a 
: a a “1¢ " : i Up to 60% H.SO, Excellent 28°%NHe (aqueous) Unsuitable 
handling this plastic. “If the tubing is cold, 5%, H.SO ” 10% Mil, (equecus Poor car 
it is recommended that the end of the tubing Up to 35% (conc.) HC] ss Ethyl Gasoline : ™ 
mf Up to 65°% (cone HNO Lubricating Oil Excellent l 
and the flaring tool be heated to room tem- Glacial Acetic 2% Water a ha 
- ‘ : 0 tic ™ \ is 
perature before flaring is attempted. = Fae Fair . aw 
ure 
pe 
elt 
ab) 
ha 
ho 
€ X] 
act 
72 
alm 
re 
Mia 
ma 
of 
ing 
of 
int 
pr. 





Construction of plants to supply new wartime products by new processes sometimes calls for changes in standard installations about a re 
finery. The photographs show (1) dismantling an old cast iron sewer at a Standard Oil Co. of Indiana refinery: (2) setting the forms, and (3) lining 
the new sewer with acid-proof brick 
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Houdry Two-Stage Dehydrogenation Catalytic 


Process for Manufacture of Butadiene 


By C. H. Thayer,* R. C. Lassiat** and E. R. Lederer*** 


The economic advantages of the new Houdry two-stage process for the produc- 


tion of butadiene are described in the accompanying article. These include the use 


of butane as raw material, in place of butylene which is also a raw material needed 


for 100-octane aviation gasoline production. 


The available supply of normal butane 


in the country is estimated at 175,000 b/d, of which 30,000 b d processed in Houdry 
plants could yield 660,000 tons of butadiene annually, it is claimed. Other advantages 
shown are economy of material in plant design, quick construction time and the con- 
version of such plants, following the war, to produce high octane gasoline and the 
components of aviation gasoline at reasonable cost. 


ix shortage of natural rubbe1 


used by the war led logically to the appli- 
ation of the Houdry process to the produc- 
tion of butadiene. Houdry’s research of cata- 
lytic processes since 1923 and experience gained 
in large scale cracking and aviation gasoline 
plants employing his process are fully utilized 
in the design of plants for producing butadiene. 

This article deals with Houdry’s two-stage 
dehydrogenation process for production of 15,- 
000 tons of butadiene per year in each plant. 
Such a plant is now being built by Sun Oil 
Co. for the Defense Plant Corp. to supply 
butadiene to the Rubber Reserve Corp. This 
size plant is suited for smaller refineries and 
for natural gasoline and recycling plants where 

sufficient supply of butane is available. — It 
can be also erected in natural gas fields where 
butane is separated from natural gas, while the 
balance of the de-butanized gas may be piped 
iway to serve as gas fuel or stored in’ the 


ground 


Economy of Material 


Phe design of these small butadiene plants 
permits the use of 60% to 75% of material 
either existing at such plants or easily avail- 
thle as second-hand equipment. Sun Oil Co. 
has found sufficient material for the construc- 
tion of its plant so that, of the estimated gross 
expenditure for this project of $3,254,420, the 
ictual value of the material to be used is $1,- 
720,000, and only $313,686, or 18.2%, of this 
mount is represented by new critical materials 
requiring priority The total weight of the 
iaterial to be used in this project, excluding 
iasonry and lumber, is estimated at 6025 tons, 
f which 80%, or 4822 tons, consists of exist- 
ig or second-hand equipment, and only 20% 
the weight of the total materials entering 
to the contemplated construction requires 
iority 


Another advantage of this process and design 
that such a plant can be completed and 
wed in operation within 6 months after con- 
ruction has started After the war these 
ints may be converted into units for pro- 
tion of high octane gasoline and components 


wiation gasoline at reasonable cost. 


Chief Engineer, Sun Oil Co. 
Houdrvy Process Corp 
Consulting Engineer, Sun Oil Co 
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Butane is used as charging stock, although 
a mixture of butane-butylene can be used and 
the first stage of the dehydrogenation process 
eliminated. 


Ample Supply of Feed Stock 


Butane, however, is preferred because it is 
available in large quantities in relatively pure 
form at refineries, as a by-product of alkylation 
processes for the manufacture of aviation gaso- 
line, in natural gasoline and recycle plants. 
Furthermore. the use of butane does not  re- 
duce the raw material needed for the 100 oc- 
tane aviation gasoline program, as would be 
the case if butylene is used as feed stock for 
the production of butadiene. 

A careful survey of the potential normal 
butane production at natural gasoline plants 
and refineries in the U. S., based on actual 


1941 production figures published by the U. S. 


AntPA * 

* WAR * 
REFINING 
ARTICLE 


Bureau of Mines and published data for the 
first 5 months of 1942, permits the following 
estimate of potential n-butane production for 
the current and future vears up to 1944 in- 
clusive: 


Bbls. Daily 
From natural gas at gasoline plants. 92,000 


From cracking processes at refineries 36,700 

Present in crudes run 50,400 
Normal butane is, therefore, available to the 
extent of at least 175,000 bbls. per day. 

Due to the high yield of butadiene ob- 





TABLE |! 
Estimated Cost, Based on All New Material, for 
a Houdry Combined Two-Stage Dehydrogena- 
tion and Single-Stage Purification Plant for 
Production of 15,000 Tons a Year of Buta- 
diene 


1. Process Plants 


£902,825 
955,000 


i. Dehydrogenation Plant $ 

b. Purification Unit 

c. Auxiliaries Services and 

Utilities 559,100 
Total $ 

Il. General 


chasing, Engineering & Devel- 


416,925 


w 


Administrative, Pur- 
225,000 


opment Expense 


Il. Grand Total $3,641,925 





TABLE 2 
Material Requirements for Houdry Combined Two-Step Dehydrogenation and Purification Plant 
for Production of 15,000 Tons/Year Butadiene 


25% has been added to all items for contingency 


Dehydrogen. & 
Separation 


1—Carbon Steel Plate 
2—-Structural Steel 
3—Reinforcing Steel 
4—Steel Tubular Material 
5—Steel Forgings 
6 Forged Steel Valves 
7—Cast Steel Valves 
8—Cast Steel Castings 
9—Carbon Steel Bolts 
TOTAL CARBON STEEL 
10—Cast Iron Castings 
11—-Cast Iron Castings (Heat resisting) 
12—Cast Iron Valves 


FOTAL CAST IRON 


27% Chrome Steel Plat 

Low Alloy Steel Bolts 

Cast Brass Valves 

Brass Tubing 

Brass and Bronze Plates and Bars 
Copper Cable and Bars 

Lead Cable Covering 


OPHAUD WS w 


TOTAL NON-FERROUS MATERIALS 


20—Machinery 

(Compressors, exclusive of refrigeration 
21—Electric Motors, number 

(Exclusive of refrigeration) 


22—-Transformers 

23—Switch Gear 

24—-Instruments and Controls 

25—Special Equipment (Cycle Timer, Etc.) 
26—Insulation 

27—Welding Rod—Alloy 

28——Welding Rod—Carbon Steel 


Weight—Tons— 





Purification 


Unit Unit Total 
293 250 543 
184 143 627 
63 19 82 

1015 360 1,375 
68 38 106 

3 2 5 
234 38 272 
109 109 
10 3 13 
2,279 853 3,132 
42 4 76 
15 15 
25 13 38 
82 17 129 
10 0 
10 3 13 
1 l 2 
19 19 
63 3 
16 16 
6 2 8 
105 3 108 
165 60 525 
2.450 H.P 170 HP 2.920 H.-P. 
4 5 9 
295 H.P 191 H.P 186 H.P 
> >] 
2 2 
y 3 12 
3 3 
375 125 500 
3 3 
24 s 32 








tained from butane in the Houdry process, 44 
plants of this type, charging each 677 bbls. 
of butane, or a total of about 30,000 b/d, can 
produce 660.000 tons of butadiene annually, 
sufficient for the final production of 880,000 
tons of rubber, or the entire tonnage proposed 
at present by the government to be produced 
from petroleum. 

By making fullest possible use of existing 
equipment, an expenditure for new critical 
material of less than $40,000,000 would suftice 
to build these plants. The first 300,000 tons 
of annual capacity of butadiene could be in 
operation within 6 to 7 months, and the total 
required capacity of about 600,000 tons within 


9 months after beginning of construction. 


Design of Plant 


All Houdry plants are designed to operate 
on very short on-stream periods. Each on- 


The reactors, or catalytic vessels, 6 in number, 


are of simpler design than in cracking plants. 


The charging stock, butane, is subjected 
to dehydrogenating conditions in the reactors 
in two stages. The first stage yields butane, 
butylene and lighter gas. The butane and 
butylene portion is concentrated in a vapor 
recovery system to produce the charge for the 
second dehydrogenating stage in which the 
butadiene production is effected. 

The heat required for the chemical change 
of butane to butylene and from butylene to 
butadiene is furnished by burning the carbon 
deposit on the catalyst during the dehydro- 
genating stages. The regeneration of the cat- 
ilyst is accomplished by burning the carbon de- 
posit by passing air through the catalyst. The 
reactors possess sufficient heat storage capacity 
to eliminate wide temperature fluctuations, and 


pressure and rate of flow are regulated so as to 





Houdry process butadiene pilot plant 


stream period is followed by a regeneration 
step, whereby carbon deposited on the catalyst 
is removed and the catalyst maintained in a 
very active condition. The useful life of the 
catalyst is expected to be more than 6 months. 
Due to the relatively pure form of the charg- 
ing stock the carbon deposit is comparatively 
small. 

High yield obtained in this process reduce 
the amount of charging stock required and, 
consequently, also the size of equipment neces- 
sary to produce a given amount of butadiene. 


Operating temperatures are relatively low 
so that requirement for materials and expensive 
alloy steels is kept to a minimum. 

Likewise, utilities, such as steam, fuel, power 
ind water required are low and less material 
is needed for plant and equipment to supply 
them. 

The equipment of the dehydrogenation unit 
for production of butadiene is similar to that 
used in the existing Houdry catalytic plants. 


balance the heat required for the chemical 1 
actions with the heat supplied by the burni: 
of the carbon deposit. 

The Houdry process, so far as we know 
is the only process which developed the tec! 
nique of utilizing the adiabatic cycle of hea 
produced during the burning cvcle of the car 
bon as the principal source of heat require: 
for the dehydrogenation cycle. 

The separation and purification of butadien 
may be effected by one of the available puri 
fication processes. 

Yield 

The high yield of butadiene obtained in th 

Houdry process as shown in the following tab 


is the result of its unique operating cycle. 


Overall Material Balance for 15,000 Ton Pe: 
Year Houdry Butadiene Plant 


Fuel gas 23.6% 
Catalyst deposit 9.5% 

(burned in the process) 
Butadiene 66.9% 
100.0% 


This material balance allows for losses in 
butane absorber and is based on 90% re- 
covery of the butadiene in the purification 


pre rceSS. 


Full details of the process cannot be given 
since secrecy orders issued by the government 
preclude their disclosure, except when permits 
are obtained by persons or companies inter 
ested in the erection of plants to utilize the 


prt ess. 





TABLE 3 


Utilities Required for a Houdry Combined 
Two-Stage Butadiene Plant and _ Purification 
Plant to Produce 15,000 Tons Per Year 


Electric Power 33,600 KWH/day 
Fuel Oil or Gas (80,200,000 

Btu/hr.) 309 bblis./day 
Steam 2,040,000 Ibs./day 
Cooling Water Circulation 10,000 g.p.m. 
Makeup Water for Cooling 300 g.p.m. 

If process steam is first expanded through drivers the 
above electric requirement may be correspondingly 
reduced. 

The above electric power requirement includes re 
frigeration equipment. If steam or gas driven re 
frigeration compressors or steam jet refrigeration i 
used, the power consumption may be reduced by 18,000 


KWH per day 





TABLE 4 


Estimated Production Cost for a Houdry Combined Two Stage Butadiene Plant to Produce 
15,000 Tons Per Year, Including Purification Plant 


Estimated Production Cost for a Houdry Combined Two Stage Butadiene Plant to Product 15,000 Tons Per Year 
Including Purification Plant 


Electric Power 
Fuel oil burned (6,000,000 Btu-per bbl.) 
Steam (from fuel or gas) 
Cooling Water 
Makeup Water 
Operating Labor 
Process Plant 
Laboratory 


10 men at $1.20 hr 
5 men at $1.20 hr 
Undistributed Labor and Supervision 
Catalyst 
S8—Solvent 
9—Inhibitor 


10—Mainienance excl, boilerhouse and water system 
6 of $3,036,420 

ll Taxes, Insurance 1% of $3,036,420 

12 Total Operating Cost 

13 Butane Charge 


14—Fuel Gas Credit 


15—General Administrative Costs $0.075/lb. Butadiene 

16—Royalty at $0.00125/lb. Butadiene 

17—Total Cost (excl. amortization) 

18—Cost of butadiene (excl. of amortization) based on 
66.9% yield from butane 


°In Tex. or Okla 


Base Price Quantity per Day $ Calendar Day 
$0.007/KWH 33,600 KWH ; 235 
1.10 bbl. dld® 309 bbls 3.40 

33/M_ Ibs 2,040 M Ibs 673 
008/M gal 10,000 g.p.m 115 
15/M gal 300 g.p.m 65 


$ 2.934 

$0.06 gal 677 bbls 1,706 
2.52 bbl 

1.10 bbl 15 bbls 174 

(Cr. 

684 

115 

$ 5,265 


per. lb. $.06421 
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Petroleum Pitch is Found Effective 


In Combating Magnesium Fires 


i; petroleum asphalt of the 


pe produced by numerous refiners can be 
ffectively used for extinguishing magnesium 
icendiary bomb fires under certain condi- 
tions, the U. S. Bureau of Mines reports. 
Following tests at its Central Experiment Sta- 
tion at Pittsburgh, the bureau states that these 
pitches, made also from coal tar and water gas 
tar, can be used to advantage in industrial 
plants, large office buildings or other struc- 
tures where trained men Can reach the bomb 
quickly, and where the structure or material 
on which the bomb comes to rest are somewhat 
fire resistant 

The use of pitch, with a softening point of 
(00° F. or above, is also recommended for 
fires at industrial plants occurring in mag- 
nesium shavings, turnings, borings or powder. 

Pitch is not suggested for incendiary bomb 
fires in residences. There it is important to 
use an extinguishing medium like sand_ or 
water, which will prevent the flames from 
spreading to inflammable surroundings in the 
home. Pitch is not effective nor is any other 
material, the bureau reports, for extinguishing 
the straight thermit bomb, since the thermit 
reaction supplies its own oxygen. 

The effect of the pitch when spread over the 
magnesium fire is to soften in the heat, flow 

er the burning mass and cling to it, making 
i completely airtight cover which stops com- 
bustion quickly and permits fairly rapid cool 
ing If the fire can draw air or moisture 
from below, a layer of the material must be 
worked under the fire. 

The specifications for hard pitch suitable 
for extinguishing magnesium fires were de- 
scribed as follows in the Bureau of Mines 
circular letter, prepared by H. R. Brown, 
Irving Hartmann and H. P. Greenwald of the 
staff of the Pittsburgh station: 


“To be usable, the pitch must be of the 
pe called ‘very hard’ and have a_ softening 
point of not much less than 300° F. 
pitch is crushed to the size wanted, not less 


an 98% of the product should pass a U. S. 
N 6 


If lump 


sieve, and 90% or more should be re- 
S. No. 40 sieve. Equivalent 


tained on a ( 


vler scale screens are 6 mesh and 35 mesh 
‘Flaked pitch may be used without crush- 
g, provided 1) few if any flakes have 

area greater than 1 sq. in.; (2) the 
kes' are not thicker than ‘th in.; and (3) 

or more of the pitch will be retained by 
U.S. No. 40 sieve. These specifications are in- 
ded to apply to pitch placed in containers 
different sizes at the point of production 
d to allow for some degradation in size 
Pitch shipped in bulk will 


trade too much to be used without screen- 


ring shipme nt 


to remove fines after receipt. 
Large lumps or flakes of pitch leave too 
ch air space and soften too slowly when 


paced on a fire. The size given above gives 
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a satisfactory seal. Fine pitch carries with it 
a certain hazard of inflammation or explo- 
sion. If a cloud of finely divided pitch is 
formed in the air in contact with a fire, flame 
will flash through the cloud and may burn 
those endeavoring to extinguish the fire. Also, 
fine pitch tends to heat too rapidly and emit 
dense smoke. Because of the shape of the 
individual particles, flaked pitch can be used 
with a larger maximum size than granulated 
pitch. It will act a little slower but not 
enough to be a drawback. 

“The high softening point specified permits 
ready crushing, prevents the pitch from becom- 
ing too fluid on the fire, and allows storage 
of the crushed pitch at summer temperature 
with little or no tendency for the particles 
to stick or coalesce into a solid mass.” 

Certain drawbacks are connected with the 
handling of hard petroleum asphalt or pitch, 
it is noted in the report, and it is emphasized 
that the petroleum asphalt must not be con- 
fused with petroleum cokes. The bureau’s 
tests showed that hard petroleum asphalts of 
the same softening point contain more volatile 
matter than the corresponding hard pitches 
derived from coal tar; and that the finer sizes 
are more inflammable. 


At summer temperatures the individual par- 
ticles of the petroleum pitch tested showed a 
strong tendency to stick and coalesce after a 
period of standing, which would tend to render 
the material useless as a fire extinguishing 
medium. If hard petroleum asphalt is used, 
the crushed material should be stored in rela- 
tively shallow containers, so that the weight on 
the bottom particles will be reduced. Between 
temperatures of 40° and 60° F. the material 
should be examined weekly to determine 
whether coalescence has started, it was said. 
If so, the container should be emptied and the 
original size consistency restored; otherwise 
new material should be obtained. Above 60° F. 
the inspection should take place twice a week. 

The method for extinguishing magnesium 
fires in plants by covering the flames with hard 
pitch is described as follows in the report: 

“To extinguish a magnesium fire on metal 
or dry concrete surfaces or on dry ground, the 
procedure is simply to spread (not throw) with 
a long-handled scoop or shovel a_ layer of 
pitch over the burning metal. The pitch 
softens and seals the fire. If, after the first 
application, the pitch tends to burn with a 
short flame; this can be stopped by applying 
a second thin layer of pitch over the flaming 
parts. Sometimes smoke will issue from the 
hot mass for several minutes, but no reignition 
will result. 

“After the fire is extinguished, the mass 
should be allowed to cool for a reasonable 
time (5 to 10 minutes is enough for a small 
fire), after which the pitch covering can be 
removed from the magnesium. If the fire is 
discovered early and the pitch is applied prop- 
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erly, most of the magnesium will be recovered 
before it is consumed. If the pitch is allowed 
to cool until it is quite hard, it should be 
chipped off the underlying metal or other sur- 
face; on machine bends, bronze or other soft 
tools should be used for this purpose. 

“The procedure to be followed in extinguish- 
ing magnesium fires on wood floors (or on wet 
ground) is as follows: Apply a small quan- 
tity of pitch over the fire to reduce the heat 
and glare. Then spread a layer of pitch ap 
proximately one inch thick on the floor alongside 
the fire and carefully transfer the burning 
mass onto the pitch layer with a shovel or hoe 
Finally, cover the entire surface of the fire 
with more pitch, and also scrape away any 
burning particles or embers from the floor at 
the initial location of the fire. 

“If, by the time the fire is discovered, the 
wood floor is badly scorched or burning, then, 
after the above steps are taken, apply water to 
the burning wood to prevent the spread of 
the wood fire. Insofar as possible, in shops 
with wood floors where magnesium is being 
processed or handled, care should be taken 
that metal pans are kept under machine beds 
so that accumulations of magnesium chips or 
powder collect in the pans and not on the floor. 

“Approximately 2 to 3 Ibs. of pitch is re- 
quired per lb. of magnesium chips or turnings 
to extinguish a fire promptly. The pitch can 
be stored at strategic points in lots of approxi- 
mately 25 lbs. Twenty-five Ibs. can be put 
in a 5 gal. pail. A long-handled shovel should 
be kept with each container. 


Use of Hard Pitch on Bombs 


“For combating magnesium bomb fires, hard 
pitch can be used to advantage in large build- 
ings (such as plants, office buildings and apart- 
ments) where trained firemen or fire watchers 
can reach the bomb quickly, and the structure 
or materials on which the bomb comes to rest 
is somewhat fire resistant. 

“When the bomb. strikes an object, the 
thermit contained therein is ignited and burns 
fiercely with considerable sputtering, for about 
one minute at approximately 4500° F. The 
bomb should not be approached, and_ pitch 
should not be applied during this time, as the 
reaction supplies its own oxygen and nothing 
can be done to stop it. After this initial period, 
only the magnesium shell is burning with an 
intense white flame at approximately 3000° F.; 
its burning can be stopped by the use of pitch 
as follows: 

“To extinguish small magnesium incendiary 
bombs on dry ground, on concrete or on metal 
surfaces by the use of hard pitch, spread (do 
not throw) a layer of pitch over the bomb with 
a long-handled scoop or shovel. This will 
quickly seal the bomb and stop its burning. 
To attack fires started by the bomb, water 
should be used in the usual manner, but care 


(Continued on page R-328) 
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Application of Corrosion Resistant Alloys 


To Natural Gasoline Plants* 


By B. B. Morton ** 


The behavior of various materials in withstanding corrosion experienced in 

natural gasoline plants is outlined without regard to their wartime scarcity or 
priority standing. It is felt that this background of data will be valuable to the plant 
operator in his selections from among materials available today. 


It is recognized that the corrosion in gasoline plants is largely of the electrolytic 
type and the theory on this type of corrosion is offered, for its usefulness in the 


adoption of practical means for combating existing conditions. 


Experience from 


petroleum refineries, especially the gasoline recovery units, has been drawn upon. 


= gasoline plants are sub- 


ject to several types of corrosion as a result of 
the presence of moisture, sulfur and salts en- 
countered in the materials handled. The indus- 
try is very widespread and the corrosion prob- 
lems, therefore, are varied. 

In attempting to outline uses of corrosion re- 
sistant alloys for this industry, experience with 
gasoline recovery units within refineries is drawn 
upon since it is felt that there is a parallel in 
operating problems. The corrosion within the 
refinery units is probably more severe than 
that encountered in the natural gasoline units, 
due to the presence of organic acids and sulfur 
compounds not encountered in the field. 

The discussion that follows ignores, in part, 
the shortage of materials resulting from the 
war effort. While this shortage cannot be 
ignored in actual operation, it is felt that for 
the sake of the record it is well to outline the 
behavior of materials without regard to their 


present scarcity or priority standing. 


Corrosion—General 


The corrosion occurring in a natural gaso- 
line plant can be divided into two categories 
as: 

(1) Corrosion occurring in the presence of 
liquid water, 

(2) Corrosion occurring in the absence of 
liquid water. 

Corrosion occurring in the presence of liquid 
water is of the electrolytic type and responds 
to the factors of aeration, temperature and 
velocity. It is markedly affected by the hydro- 
gen ion (pH) value of the liquid. 

Corrosion occurring above the dew point of 
the water is often of the replacement type in 
which an oxide, sulfide or other compound 
of the metal is formed. 


Electrolytic Corrosion 


Where water, suitably contaminated to be 
an electrolyte, is in contact with metal, a con- 
dition exists conducive to electrolytic corro- 
sion. Due to peculiarities of the metal some 


regions act as anodes; other regions act as 
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cathodes. As a result, a current flows and 
metal tends to go into solution at the anode, 
while plating of a metal or of hydrogen tends 
to take place at the cathode. 

In amplification of the above, a metal tends 
to go into solution, acquire a charge and _ be- 
come ionized. This reaction is referred to as 
the anodic reaction. The ions of the solution 
will give up positive charges to provide for the 
charge of the new metal. Simultaneously, 
hydrogen or some relatively more noble metal 
will be plated out, or discharged at the cathode. 
This is referred to as the cathodic reaction. 

There is a tendency to differentiate between 
electrolytic corrosion occurring on a piece of 
metal as the result of difference of potential 
of local spots and corrosion taking place be- 
tween two pieces of dissimilar metal elec- 
trically connected. The case of the single piece 
of metal can be thought of as the normal type 
of corrosion for the sake of distinction, and 
the case of the two metals can be _ referred 
to as galvanic corrosion. These nomenclatures 
will be adhered to in the subsequent discus 


Sion 


Galvanic Corrosion 


Galvanic corrosion, defined here as the cor- 
rosion taking place as the result of the contact 
of dissimilar metals in an electrolyte, is marked 
by the accelerated corrosion of the less noble 
members, the anode, and the retarded corrosion 
of the more noble metal. In fact, it may be 
said that the distinguishing feature of  gal- 
vanic corrosion lies in the fact that the anode 
reaction (solution of metal) is concentrated on 
the less noble metal, while the cathode reac- 
tion (plating of hydrogen or a metal) is con- 
centrated on the more noble metal. 

Galvanic corrosion is influenced not only by 
temperature, velocity and aeration, but by 
other factors peculiar to itself. These may bs 
listed as: 

l The difference in potential between th 
elements of the couple. 

®*Presented —_ before California Natural Gasolin 
Assn. Aug. 6, 1942, Los Angeles. 


©°Development and Research Division, International 
Nickel Co., Inc., New York. 


The resistance in the circuit. 
3 Ihe relative areas of the electrodes 

1. The deposit of insoluble material on t 
anode or cathode. 

5. The polarization characteristics of tl 
metals and the solution under exposure coi 
ditions. 

6. The overvoltage values for the meta! 


forming the couple. 


\ number of the factors listed above may b 
in operation at o.ce, which explains the com 


plications surrounding galvanic corrosion. 


In an exceedingly brief manner, some com 
ment will be offered on the factors influencin 


galvanic corrosion. 


Consider the galvanic series listed in Table | 
Experience has shown that materials closel; 


grouped, as for instance in the aluminum grou; 


aw 


have little effect upon each other, regardless « 
their relative positions. However, a member of 
a group, as steel, will be considerably af- 
fected by being coupled with a member of th: 
copper-brass group. This demonstrates th 


effect of the differences in potential. 


The matter of resistance, item 2 above, is 
fairly obvious. It points to widely used meth- 
ods of combating galvanic corrosion by using 
insulators as paints and other materials. — bh 
this connection it can be profitably pointed out 
that painting or insulating the cathode, i« 
the noble material often offers the greatest 
benefit As fairly obvious as this procedur 
becomes upon some thought, it must be ad 
mitted that the general practice is to paint 01 
cover the anode (less noble metal). The rea 
son is that the more noble metal is used to 
resist. some media and it appears illogical + 
cover it 

The effects of relative areas, item 3, is tain 
clear A steel bolt in a copper sheet exposed 
to sea water would be rapidly destroyed. How 
ever, a Copper bolt in a steel sheet in sea water 
would produce but negligible increase 


normal corrosion of the steel. 


Insoluble deposits, item 4, on the anode 
cathode can block further galvanic corrosi 
bv the reduction of effective area, the increa 
of circuit resistance, the mechanical resistan: 
to the exchange of ions, or a combination 
these means. Lead in sulfuric acid of certa 
concentrations forms an insoluble sulfate whic 
retards further corrosion and renders lead 


useful metal in contact with this acid. 


Where plating of hydrogen takes place 
the cathode, it can retard the corrosion re: 
tion. This hydrogen must be removed 
oxygen or by formation and evolution 
molecular hydrogen for the reaction to p! 
ceed 


The discharge of hydrogen at the cath 
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Fig. 1—Graphic determination of the galvanic 


current at various values of resistance 


irea may result in the solution at the cathode 
becoming alkaline due to hydroxyl ions con- 
entrating. 


sult 


In the case of iron, this may re- 


n precipitating insoluble corrosion prod- 


icts 


Polarization, the difference between the po- 
tential of an electrode during flow of current 
ind the potential under steady state conditions 
with no current flowing, is often of controlling 
When 


plotted, potential vs. current density for metals 


importance, polarization curves are 
under controlled conditions, data are deducible 
that will permit estimation of corrosion under 
such a graph 


similar conditions. Fig. 1 is 


prepared for iron and copper in a sodium 


hloride solution Fig. 2 shows the effect of 


Varying areas 


During corrosion reactions where hydrogen 
evolution is the principal cathode reaction, the 
values of the cathode 


hydrogen overvoltage 


material may be an_ important factor. 
defined as 
theo- 


retical, required to produce hydrogen evolu- 


Hydrogen overvoltage may be 


the additional potential, above the 


tion at the cathode. The value of the “over- 
oltage” varies with the material and the con- 
lition of the surface. It can be seen that the 
mditions which favor overvoltage are un- 


favorable to the corrosion reaction and hence 


ay be viewed as beneficial to the life of the 


et il 
Normal Corrosion 


Normal COTTOSION, defined here as the elec- 


in connection with galvanic corrosion, but it 
is generally more difficult to distinguish which 
areas of the surface are acting as anodes and 
Attention 


rected to special cases where a metal has a 


which as cathodes. should be di- 
degree of nobility conferred upon it by the 
presence of a film of oxide or of other material. 


The high chromium alloys represent a case. 


It will be noted, for example in the galvanic 
Table I that 304 and 316 


steel one position 


series of types 


stainless occupy when ac- 


tive, i.e., free of oxide film, and a more noble 


position when passive, i.e., protected by an 


oxide film. It is evident that a high order of 
potential would exist at a break in the film 
This 


these ma- 


that would be unfavorable to the metal. 
points to the advantage of using 


terials in a media possessing a supply of 
oxygen or other suitable material to maintain 


and repair the protective film. 


Pitting is a common form of corrosion in 
the case of materials depending upon a film 
more noble than the metal itself for protection. 
In this case the interior of the pit functions 


as the anode and the filmed surface as the 


cathode. 


Concentration Cells 


Concentration cells are an important factor 


in corrosion, especially in the case of copper 


and high copper alloys. 

Concentration cells are explained on the 
basis of an attempt to reach an equilibrium 
This 


corrosion occurs when a metal contacts a dense 


of metallic ion in a_ solution. type of 


concentration of ions at one point of a solution 
and also contacts another part of the solution 
which is lower in ion concentration. Ions 
tend to leave the metal in the lower concentra- 
uniform con- 


tion region to build up to a 


centration. 


It is clear that if the concentration is main- 


tained constantly lower as by flowing of the 


fluid, severe wastage of the metal will occur 


at the region of lower ion concentration. 


Concentration cell corrosion can explain 


many cases that cannot be accounted for by 


galvanic or normal corrosion. A semi-stagnant 





rolvtic form acting upon a single composition location in a stream is an ideal location for 
metal, is affected largely by the items listed instituting this type of corrosion. The effects 
TABLE I—Galvanic Series for Sea Water 
gnesium Alloy Ni-Resist Yellow Brass 
Admiralty Brass 
13% Chromium Stainless Steel, Type Aluminum Bronze 
lvanized Steel or Galvanized 110 (Active) Red Brass 
Wrought Iron Copper 
50-50 Lead Tin Solder Silicon Bronze 
minum 52SH Ambrac 
minum 1S 18-8 Stainless Steel, Type 304 Ac- 70:30 Copper Nickel 
linum 3S tive) Comp. G Bronze 
minum 25S 18-8-3 Stainless Steel, Type 316 Comp. M Bronze 
inum 53S17 (Active) 
id Nickel (Passive) 
Lead Inconel (Passive) 
rin 
Monel 
inum Al7S1 Muntz Metal 
inum 17ST Manganese Bronze 18-8 Stainless Steel, Type 304 
inum 24ST Naval Brass (Passive) 
18-8-3 Stainless Steel, Type 316 
Steel Nickel (Active) Passive) 
ught Iron Inconel (Active 
‘ Iron 
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Fig. 2—Graphic determination of galvanic 


current with different cathode areas 


will be somewhat removed from the stagnant 


location. 
Variations of oxygen content are also credited 
The 


used in re- 


with establishing “oxygen cell” corrosion. 
theory is that the oxygen may be 
actions with hydrogen at the cathodes; hence 
high concentration be- 


the region of oxygen 


comes cathodic to the regions of lower con- 


centrations. 
Avoiding Galvanic Corrosion 
CoOTTOSION 8 a source of Ihe 


metal, the 
utilized to 


While galvanic 


tense corrosion of the less noble 


principles involved can also” be 


retard or prevent corrosion of a given part. 


The use of galvanized steel is an example 
of protecting a metal by a less noble protective 


coating 


Rather obviously, the larger the area of the 
less noble metal in respect to the nobler metal, 
the less marked is the effect of the corrosion, 
provided all of the area is effective to dis 
tribute the corrosion. Scrap iron is sometimes 
used to extend the attacked area or to utilize 


some of the oxygen. 


often used to protect parts. 


Zine is 
To make the 


possess as 


quite 
sacrificial metal most effective, it 


should large area as conditions 


permit It should be well connected to the 


part to be protec ted and as close as pe rmissible 


should be 


incrustations. In 


to the part. The surface of the zine 


kept tree ot 
Form as efficient battery as possible 
of the valued 


coatings or 
general 
and recall that the 


part can only be accomplished by the destruc- 


protection 


tion of the less noble material 


IS¢ requires some thought if real good is to 


Paints are widely used to protect parts. 
be accomplished. As has been previously men- 
tioned, painting of an active cathode often is 
more logical than painting the less noble anode. 
Impertections in the paint job will be less in- 
jurious Mr. LaQue, of the 
Nickel Co., has outlined 
that follow: 


International 
some views on the 


use of paint 


Ist Choice: Paint both the materials of the 


galy anic ¢ ouple 


2nd Choice: If it should not be practical to 
both 


in preterence to the less noble one. 


paint metals, paint the more noble one 


3rd Choice: Don’t paint at all unless it has 
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Fig. 3—Cast iron with layer of graphite present after corrosion 





Fig. 4—Monel bolts exposed 22 years in a 
condenser box to contaminated salt water of 
Kill van Kull. Bolt on left has been cleaned 


been established beforehand that the coating 
applied to the less noble metal will provide 
perfect and complete protection for the re- 
quired length of time. 


Replacement Corrosion 


Metals operating at elevated temperatures 
in the absence of liquid water are often at- 
tacked by sulfur compounds or by oxygen. 
Additions of chromium to the analysis are gen- 
erally made to combat these conditions. The 
resistance of the metal increases with increas- 
ing chromium contents. The first 2% additions 
often give the most marked improvement. Fol- 
lowing additions give increased resistance but 
at a decreased rate. 

Molybdenum is often added to the chro- 
mium containing steels to reduce “temper 
brittleness” and, where needed, to enhance the 
“creep” strength. 

The 18% chromium-8% nickel alloys are most 
resistant to sulfur. Where organic acids are 
also present at elevated temperatures (above, 
say, 500° F.), additions of 2-3% of molybdenum 
make for improved performance. 

Parts of compressors represent locations in 
natural gasoline plants where corrosion, at 
elevated temperature in the absence of liquid 
water, takes place. 

Ni-Resist cast iron is a favorite material for 
liners of compressors handling sour gases. 
Where “dry back” liners, i.e., liners not ex- 
posed to cooling water, are used, the coef- 
ficient of thermal expansion of this austenitic 
cast iron must be considered. The coefficient 
is approximately 50% greater than for gray 
cast iron. The coefficient can be changed by 
varying the composition. 

Compressors using Ni-Resist liners, piston 
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and rings have given very favorable service 


under intensely corrosive conditions. 


Valves of 80% nickel-20%@ chromium, or a 
modification of this composition, of Inconel 
(80% nickel-13% chromium), and of Monel are 


widely used, especially in refinery services. 


Alloyed cast irons containing, for example, 
1.50% nickel, 0.60% chromium, enter into highly 


stressed parts of compressors. 


Materials of Construction 


Cast lron 


Cast iron is widely used in all manner of 
construction. Its use is justified by its eco- 
nomic position, its good resistance to many 


varieties of corrosion and its availability. 


From a mechanical standpoint, cast irons, 
properly made and suitably alloyed, have good 
tensile strength, excellent compressive strength 
and other desirable properties. Lack of duc- 
tility limits the usefulness of this metal. 


The graphitic form taken by the corrosive 
products of cast iron renders it a most useful 
material for many applications. During cor- 
rosion there is often a replacement of oxide 


or other material for the iron removed. The 





Fig. 5—Admiralty metal Fig. 
condenser tubes showing condenser 
plug-ty pe dezincification 

(magnification 3x) posit 





6—Admiralty 


tubes showing 
pitting as a result of de- 
attack 

tion 3x) 


TABLE Il—Results of Tests of the Effects 
of a Graphitic Layer upon the Corrosion 
Rate of Cast Iron 

Milligrams 


Per Square 
Decimeter 


Per Day 
1. Normal corrosion rate of graphite-coated 
cast iron 74 
2. Normal corrosion rate of freshly ma- 
chined cast iron 167 
3. Corrosion rate of freshly machined cast 
iron in contact with equal area of 
graphite-coated cast iron (average over 
9-day tests) 535 
4. Initial galvanic corrosion rate 6,900 
5. Final galvanic corrosion rate 72 





graphite of the iron is left in place. The result 
is a porous structure often having the shape of 
the original piece but lacking any _particulai 
strength (Fig. 3). 


The graphitized material may decrease or 
prevent further corrosion of the cast iron. This 
occurs when the graphitic coating reaches som: 
depth and can be accounted for by the fact 
that the transfer of attacking reagent through 
the porous coating is of necessity slowed down 
When the pores are very small or are pluggea 
in whole or part, the cast iron parts may greatly 


outlive steel parts in a given location. 


A study of Table II will indicate that whik 
the graphitic coating often acts as a deterrent 
to corrosion, this layer is quite noble compared 
with metallic cast iron. From Table II it 
will be noted from item (1) that the corrosion 


rate of iron with a graphitic coating is less 


than (2), an iron freshly machined. Items 
(3), (4) and (5) indicate the accelerating 


effect of coupling cast iron free from a graphitic 
layer with iron containing such a layer. Sub 
sequent to (5) it may be assumed a rate similat 
to (1) will be obtained due to building up 1 


layer. 


Fig. 4 shows some Monel? (69% nickel-29 


°Registered Trade Mark 





metal Fig. 7—Admiralty meta! 

condenser tube showing 

impingement attack at en 

trance of tube (magnificc 
tion 3x) 


(magnifica- 
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Fig. 8—Monel-lined accumulators. Insert shows method of lining heads. 


a! 


(Wyatt Metal & 


Boiler Works) 


copper alloy) bolts after 22 years of service 
in the contaminated salt water of Kill Van 
Kull. The service of these bolts indicates a 
use for galvanic differences. The bolts are 
noble to cast iron; hence they are galvanically 
protected when installed with cast iron flanges. 
The accelerated corrosion of the cast iron is 
of little importance due to the vaster area of 
the iron and also to graphitic products of the 


corrosion 


Highly alloyed cast iron, such as the austeni- 
(15% nickel- 


6% copper-2% chromium), is widely used in 


tic, nonmagnetic form, Ni-Resist 


connection with corrosive sea water. This 
iron possesses a high degree of corrosion re- 
sistance per se, and in addition has less po- 
tential difference between the iron and_ the 
graphitic corrosion product than exists in the 
case of gray cast iron. The lower potential is 
favorable to reduced corrosion rates and _ is 
considered an important factor when conditions 
of the larger are such as to enhance the 


orrosion rate by autogenous galvanic means. 


Ni-Resist finds wide application as pump 
nd compressor parts. It is particularly useful 
‘is a valve material to handle sulfuric, caustic 
ind corrosive distillates. 


High Copper Alloys 


Most processes dealing with petroleum and 


ts products involve additions of heat and ex- 
traction of heat. The addition and subtraction 
of heat both present problems in metallurgy. 
Probably the extraction presents more numer- 
ous and complicated problems, since electro- 
lytic corrosion occurs in many condensers and 
coolers when water is the coolerant. 


\dmiralty metal (70% copper-29% zinc-1% 
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Fig. 3—Steel Y reducers, 20 ins. O.D. x 16 in. 

O.D. x 5-16 in. wall, lined with 16 ga. Monel. 

Used in connection with fractionating tower. 
(Robinson Engineering Co.) 


tin) is largely used as the material for con- 
denser tubes. This alloy suffers three distinct 
types of corrosion under appropriate conditions. 
These three types are dezincification (general 
and plug type), pitting (frequently at breaks 
in deposit), and impingement attack (at inlet 
and when high inlet velocity of water exists). 
In the absence of these forms of attack, general 
thinning occurs over a period of time. Figs. 
5, 6 and 7 illustrate the three types of failure 
mentioned above. 


Admiralty tubes, while possessing good re- 
sistance to many petroleum products, are sub- 
ject to dezincification in the presence of con- 


densed water from the petroleum fraction ot 
by the cooling waters. 

Dezincification apparently occurs by a cop 
per-zine alloy corroding as a unit, following 
which copper is selectively deposited on the 
alloy to form a spongy mass. A somewhat 
similar reaction has been noted in the case 
of 70/30 copper-nickel tubes and has been 
referred to as denickelization. The removal 
of nickel with the deposition of copper ap- 
parently requires special and suitable condi 
tions due to the potential relationship of the 


2 


70/30 alloy and copper. 


The use of “red brass” is a logical step that 
has been taken to combat dezincification. Un- 
fortunately — sulfur compounds in petroleum 
fractions apparently attack the red brass with 
such vigor as to render the expedient useless 
in many cases. In some places, where con- 
densation of water from the petroleum vapor is 
not important, duplex tubes of varying com- 
positions for the members of the tube can be 


used with profit. 


Where alkalis as caustic ammonia and others 
are introduced with the petroleum fractions, 
duplex tubes with steel on the petroleum side 
and a high copper alloy on the water side 
are indicated. Considerable interest centered 
on duplex tubes and many manufacturers were 
giving the matter considerable attention prior 


to the war. 


Tests indicate that general dezincification 
can be suppressed by additions of elements as 
arsenic, antimony, or phosphorus. Tin is also 
considered to possess some merit in this con- 


nection. 


Dezincification can be general or local. If 
local, “plug” type of pitting results and is quite 
destructive Plug type pitting results from 
local conditions of the metal as non-uniform 


oxygen distribution. 


Foreign matter lodged in a condenser tube 
is a serious matter. Destruction can take place 
in the vicinity of the material by cavitation 
Cell effects, 


either ion cells or oxygen cells, are favored by 


if rapid flow is taking place 


foreign matter or uneven spots due to scale 


or mechanical abuse on the water side. 


Entrained air or gases contribute greatly to 





Fig. 10—Test spool used to secure data on 
type of corrosion resisting material to be used 
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Application 


of Corrosion Resistant Alloys to Natural Gasoline Plants 








Fig. 11—Section of a large fractionating tower, the top part of which is lined with Monel 
sheet to withstand corrosion by dilute HCL. Monel tower linings are confined to top sec- 
tions where temperatures do not exceed 500 deg. F. (A. O. Smith Corp.) 


impingement attack. It is especially advisable 
to remove gases by traps or other devices when 
the cooling water is to be raised to fairly high 
temperatures, 


Tubes of 70% copper-30% nickel, while ex- 
hibiting on the whole an erratic behavior, are 
gaining in use where a single metal tube is 
desired. These tubes resist caustic well, are 
not subject to dezincification and seldom to 
denickelization, are very resistant to impinge- 
ment and behave well in the presence of brack- 
ish and other salt waters. The history to date 
indicates 70/30 copper-nickel tubes are quite 
superior to 80/20 copper-nickel ones in petro- 
leum service. 

The 70/30 copper-nickel tubes, in general, 
can be expected to give a life of 2.5-6 times 
that obtained from admiralty service in many 


petroleum applications. 


Some factors that contribute to shorten the 
life of copper alloy tubes are: 


1. High water temperatures 160-180" F. 
2. High velocity of water. 

3. Large volumes of entrained air ( Air and 
gases are released as the temperature of the 


water rises and should be vented. ) 


1. Foreign material, scale patches and rough 
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places in tubes. (Both impingement and ceil 


corrosion can result. ) 


5. Certain bases can destroy copper-zin 


alloy Ss. 


6. Locked up drawing stresses can result 
in corrosion cracking of nearly all non-ferrous 


alloy S. 


Condensers 


Often condensers have cast iron shells asd 
admiralty or other copper alloy tube bundl 
To protect the shell, a base is sometimes int: 
duced. This is a dangerous procedure as t! 
tubes may suffer. A safer practice appears 
be to line the shell with Monel and to intr 


duce the base at the discharge. The linin: 





TABLE III 


Product—Straight Run, 63° A.P.I. Gasoline 
Temperature—375 . 

Location of Spool—Lower Section of Tower 

Time—318 days 

Agitation—Common to space between trays 


Pent. ins 

Metal per year 
Mild Steel 0.021 
Monel (69% Ni-29% Cu) 0.004 
Nickel 0.004 
Inconel (79% Ni-13% Cr) 0.005 
Admiralty Metal 0.008 
Cast Iron 0.006 
Ni-Resist Cast Iron (15% Ni-6% Cu-2% Cr) 0.002 


TABLE IV 


Product—Straight Run Gasoline Plus HS 
Temperature—125° F. (avg.) 

Location of Spool—Lower Section of Condenser 
Time—253 days 

Agitation—Due to flow through condenser 


ent. 

Metal Ins. per year 
Mild Steel 0.0115 
Monel 0.0015 
Nickel 0.0018 pitted 
70/30 Cu-Ni 0.0031 
Admiralty 0.0029 
18-8 Stainless Deeply pitted 
Cast Iron 0.0096 


Ni-Resist Cast Iron 0.0025 


Note: Monel liaings in lower parts of condensers 
have given good service Steel and 18-8 destroyed in 
the same _ locations. 





Fig. 12—Monel bubble cap and tray setup. 

Caps are 1-16” sheet: tray 1-8; supporting 

girders under tray 3-16” sheet. Overall diame- 

ter 13°. Used in an eastern refinery in the top 

of towers to resist the corrosives carried back 
by the reflux 





Fig. 13—Inconel heat exchanger bundles. (Foster-Wheeler Corp.) 
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Application of Corrosion Resistant Alloys to Natural Gasoline Plants 








ire installed in many cases by plug welding 
locally. Use of Monel clad steel results in a 
neater job. Monel plate welded is used where 
thin walls are desired, thus making use of the 
(70-75,000  p.s.i. —_ ultimate 
strength) of the alloy. Fig. 8 shows a Monel- 


high = strength 


ine d shell. 


Piping and fitting of Monel are utilized to 
handle corrosive products in refineries. (Fig. 9). 


Test Results 


Due to the complex nature of petroleum, its 
products and the corrosive agents occurring in 
connection with them, it is most difficult to 
predict accurately the type of corrosion re- 
isting material to be used. 

The test spool shown in Fig. 10 has been 
widely employed in the petroleum industry and 
many data have been accumulated. Some re- 
sults are reported in Tables III, IV, V, VI and 
Vil 

As the result of tests similar to the ones 
reported in the tables, a widespread and ju- 
dicious use of alloys has been made. Fig. 11 
shows a large tower lined with Monel at the 
top and stainless steel at the bottom. Fig. 12 
shows some trays and caps of Monel. These 
ire used in the top of towers to resist the cor- 
rosives carried back by the reflux. 

The general experience has been that Monei 


is useful below a temperature of 500° F. Above 





TABLE V 


Product—Caustic (from Mercaptan removal unit. 


Sodium sulfide, phenolates and Mercaptans.) 
Temperature—225° F. 
Location of Spool—Top of Reboiler. 
Time—131 days 
Agitation—Due to flow in column 


Metal Pent. Ins. per year 
Mild Steel 0.020 pitted 0.012” max 
Monel 0.0014 uniform 
Nickel 0.0240 
Inconel less than 0.0001 uniform 
70/30 Cu-Ni 0.0250 pitted 0.003” max 
5 Ni Steel 0.0038 ” @6ea3" ” 

Ni Steel 0.0026 ” 0.002” 

Note Monel tubes widely used in reboiler heater 


TABLE VI 


Product—Straight Run Gasoline-——Michigan crude 


HCI present) 
lemperature—200° F. (approximate) 
Location of Spool—Top Tray in Reflux 
Time—60 days—unless otherwise noted 
Agitation—Common to space between trays 


Metal Pent. Ins. per vear 
Mild Steel 0.0500 
Monel 0.0075 
Nickel 0.0069 
Yellow Brass 0.0240 
8-8 Stainless 0.0254 

Gray Cast Iron 0.0430 (90 days 


\ 


resist Cast Lron 0.0131 


Note Corrosive considered to be hydrochloric acid 
erated from salts 


TABLE VII 


Product—Naphthenic Acids in Distillate 
Temperature—554° F. 
Location of Spool—Between trays in column 
Time—60 days 
Agitation—Common to space between trays 
Pent. Ins. 
Metal per year 
ld Steel 0.0163 
nel 0.0012 
kel 0.0006 
nel 0.0007 
S Stainless 0.0236 
8-3 Mo. Stainless 0 0020 
13-3 Mo. Stainless 0.0009 
Iron 0.0082 
Resist 0.0109 


iconel (80 Ni-13% Cr) and the molybdenum 

taining stainless steels are indicated for use. The 
erature exceeds the 500° F. limit usually set for 
| and nickel to prevent sulfur attack. 
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this temperature sulfur attack becomes a factor 
and chromium containing alloys are indicated. 

Some application of Monel within its pre- 
scribed temperature limit are: liners for tops 
of towers and as caps and trays in the top 
section; liners for “down comer” lines and 
shells of condensers; liners for circulators and 
water separators; cables and floats in storage 
tanks, orifices of meters and many other uses 
including nails of the “anchor fast” type used 
to construct boats and similar equipment ex- 
posed to salt water. Cooling towers offer a 


logical application for these nails. 





Conclusions 


In this paper it is recognized that corrosion 
occurring in a natural gasoline plant is largely 
of the electrolytic type. A background of 
the theory bearing on this type of corrosion is 
offered with the thought that it might be 
useful in combating the attack. Certain loca- 
tions exist where liquid water is absent and in 
these locations special alloys find application. 
Experience from petroleum refineries, especially 
from the gasoline recovery units, has been 
drawn upon in preparation of the paper. 





Fig. 15—Monel lined heat exchanger. (Lummus Co.) 





Fig. 16—Refinery condensers with money shel's and admiralty metal tubes. (Henry Vogt 
Machine Co.) 





How Germans Blackout Refineries 
Is Told WPRA Technical Group 


Operating problems that beset refiners in wartime, such as how to decrease yields 
of gasoline from crude run to stills, and how to blackout a plant effectively from a 
bombing attack, were discussed at the round-table of the technical group of the West- 
ern Petroleum Refiners Assn. in Shreveport, La., Sept. 11. 


At these meetings the refinery chemists and engineers answer and debate ques- 
tions which have previously been submitted to W.P.R.A. headquarters. This time 
the questions concerned refiners in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas particularly. A. W. 
Trusty, Shreveport, chief chemist, Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., presided at this meeting. 
Following is a review, by an NPN staff writer. of the comment on some questions. 


Has anyone attempted to blackout his plant 
in cooperation with the OCD? If so, what 
blackout provisions were made for furnaces 
and boilers? Lights over gauge glasses on 
towers? Lights on instruments in control rooms? 
Light from burning waste gas flare? 


Considerable discussion was given to black- 
ing out plants during possible air raids. The 
conclusion of the discussion appeared to be 
that while much could be done to avoid dam- 
age from flying particles and other damage 
from indirect hits, it would be very difficult 
to camouflage a plant entirely or to prevent 
damage from direct hits. No final conclusions 
were said to have been reached on complete 
blackout procedure by the Office of Civihan 
Defense. 


One of the group stated he had been in- 
formed that when the Nazis took over oil prop- 
erties in Roumania, blackouts were attained 
by means of hoods over furnace openings, use 
of varicolored bulbs in’ control rooms, and 
hoods or other types of light locks at receiver 
houses. At one plant, flare gases were generally 
turned into low-pressure gas lines during black- 
outs; at others flare gases were piped some 
distance away from the plant (or wells) and per- 
mitted te burn there—numerous direct hits 
were reported in the flare-area. 


The Germans organized procedure along 
the line that refinery personnel should take 
no part in fire fighting; this was all done by 
special fire fighting brigades while refinery per- 
sonnel continued to keep the plant operating. 
Retaining walls were built wp around. tanks; 
not for protection against direct hits, but to 
stop flying debris from indirect hits and to con 
fine tank contents in case of leakage or damage 
from direct hits. 


During the discussion of this question, the 
point was brought out that in this country 
observations during practice blackouts indi- 
cated that stacks and towers could be seen from 
low altitudes despite camouflage attempts, and 
that mist from cooling towers was observable 
up to 30,000 ft. altitudes. It was the general 
opinion that little could be done for protection 
from direct hits, in light of present information; 
and that since camouflage painting of tanks 
and other installations would have to be 
changed with the seasons, practical consider- 
itions at present preclude much being doné, 


except to avoid using white or aluminum paints. 


e 
e 


Is it feasible to meet decreased gasoline yields 
outlined by government by merely lowering the 
cracking temperature? 

The group considered that one feasible way 
of meeting the government request for de- 
creased yields of gasoline is by lowering crack 
ing temperature. Several present stated they 
had achieved desired results by lowering crack- 
ing temperatures as much as 40°-50° F. Others 
met the requirement by lowering the time of 
cracking, either by increased velocity of flow or 
through by-passing soaking drums. Still others 
reduced both temperature and pressure; al- 
though the former was said to be the control- 
ling factor in decreased yield, while lowering 
the pressure had the additional effect of re- 


ducing pumping costs 


What grade of aviation gasoline can be 
manufactured from East Texas crude? 

The opinion of those present was that an 
87-octane aviation gasoline could be made 
from East Texas crude by use of up to 4 c.c. 
of tetraethyl lead 


on an experimental basis to determine com 


This product has been made 
mercial feasibility, several technologist’s — re- 
ported. One such product meeting aviation 
specifications gave “barely 87-octane when 
leaded”, one said, the straight-run material 
having an unleaded octane rating of 68 with 
325° F. end point; another, made from Cotton 


Valley crude, had a 320° F. end point. 


Has the Research octane number been 
dropped from specifications? 

The group’s experience is that most buyers 
have dropped Research octane number from 
their specifications, although “a few” still in- 


sist, some said 


What effect will a sour but caustic washed 
gasoline have on lines and carburetor parts? 

A sour but caustic washed gasoline, it was 
the opinion of this group of technologists, would 
do no damage to the motor. One said it was 
easier to get corrosion trom a doctor sweetened 
gasoline than a sour gasoline, because of the 
possibility of excess sulfur from improper 
sweetening. Another said that if gasoline 
passed the standard corrosion tests, its sweet- 
ness Or sourness was only a secondary consider; 
ation. The whole problem is selling both the 
public and the companies’ sales departments, 
according to this technologist, who expects 
that with nationwide gasoline rationing immi- 
nent “the public will be glad to take what it 


can get within a few months”. 


What do members of this group think about 
a program to educate the public regarding 
sare of motors for cold weather operation dur- 
ing the war emergency? Most motor operations 
will be intermittent and at slow speeds. A 
cold motor causes excessive water condensation 
in the crank case. Dilution of the oil with fuel 
will also result because of more frequent chok- 
ing. 


The technologists in the group were of the 
opinion that industry should educate the public 
to the new problem in proper lubrication arising 
from the imminence of nationwide gasoline 
rationing. With Jess long distance and high 
speed operation possible under gasoline ration- 
ing, they explained, opportunities for sludge 
formation, water condensation and_ lubricant 
dilution are much enhanced. Lubricant change 
should occur every 1000 miles—even every 
500 miles—or once a month, whichever comes 
first, it was said. Most members of the group 
were of the opinion that war industry probably 
will continue to “take up the slack” in lubri- 
cant sales caused by curtailed civilian driving 


What modern improvements are there in 
use of fuel oil in furnaces? This is important 
since refineries will soon have gas taken away 
from use under boilers, ete. Improvements in 
atomization and air mixture are particularly 
important. 


Some refiners have been informed by utilities 
serving them that at least at certain times they 
will not be able to supply their requirements 
of gas for firing boilers and for other uses 
because of peak load requirements of domestic 
consumers and_ essential industries. Question 
was asked about the improvements in modern 
fuel oil usage in furnaces, as well as availability 
of such burners for the indicated conversion 
or for standby use. Discussion developed that 
the highest theoretical efficiency of an_ oil 
burner was not so important as the control of 
excess air—refiners could build a burner out 
of scrap pipe, if necessary, that would do the 
work, it was said. If sufficient fuel oil is not 
available, gasoline might be used in its stead, 


it was suggested. 


What, if anything, is being done to promote 
aircraft use of Mid-Continent oils? 


Interest was shown by several in the devel- 
opment of aircraft lubricants from Mid-Con- 
tinent oils. The main problem, according to 
one technologist, is to produce an oil that will 
inhibit scuffing of liners, piston skirts, rings 
and ring lands. While viscosity index re- 
quirements, as well as the scuffing problem, 
make a Pennsylvania grade lubricant apparently 
the best at present, it was felt the “VI” specifi 
cation would not stand in the way if the scuf 
fing problem could be conquered. It was sug 
gested that refiners “show the government what 
you have to offer’, because doubt was ex 
pressed that there will be sufficient Pennsy! 
vania grade lubricants to supply the deman 
developing from expansion of the Allied Na 


tions’ air arm. 
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Cycle 


Show How 


Pa om 


In the foreground are the special 


Ti Houdry unit control board is 


complex than control panels in use on 


} 
re 


rmal cracking and other refinery units. In ad- 
m to the standard recording instruments for 
isuring temperature, pressure and rates of 
the Houdry control board contains sev- 
special regulating devices peculiar to the 
dry cyclic type operation; namely, the 
timer, the light flasher system, and the 


recorde! 


heart of the entire Houdry operation 
ised on the cycle timer functioning proper- 
The timer is run by a synchronous motor. 


has contacts for 900 impulses in one com- 
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Timers on Houdry Unit Control Board 
Catalyst Cases Are Functioning 


regulating instruments included in the control board in Houdry process plants 


plete revolution which corresponds to one 
complete case cycle. The timer contact me 
chanism consists of two vertical panels of 
180 segments each. These segments are con- 
tacted by a traveling set of contact points which 
contact on one side going up and the other 
side going down. A slow rotating screw raises 
and lowers the contact points. A spare con- 
tact panel is provided in case of failure, and 
alongside of the panel are knobs for manual 
control. 

The impulses, transmitted by the timer, ac- 
tivate electric motors, which open and close the 
case valves at the proper intervals. These 
openings and closings are reported back to the 


control room by red and green lights on the 


light flasher system located above the cycle 
timer. This system indicates what is taking 
place in each of the catalyst cases at all times, 
and immediately discloses any improper func- 
tioning of the case system. If a valve fails to 
open at the desired time a warning bell is 
sounded, and the tardy valve can be operated 
by pushing a button which sets in motion a 
secondary system of control. 

The CO, recorder measures the carbon diox- 
ide content of the regenerating fumes during 
the period when the catalyst carbon deposit 
is burned. The recordings give a measure of 
the quantity of combustible materials deposited 
on the catalyst during the cracking part of the 
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I HE new naphtha’ polyform unit of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co the operator to walk underneath it for burner control. The entir 
shown above was completed in 10 months and is part of this com heater is encased with sheet plate, so that there is no air infiltration 
pany’s wartime building program. It is capable of producing 4000 b/d through the hearth and heat flow into the foundations is eliminated 


of high octane gasoline and a butane-butylene cut for use in alkylat 


for aviation gasoline and in the production of butadiene for synthetic rhe structure to the left carries the towers and heat exchangers 


rubber. [his unit carriers an extra absorber tower to handle outside refinet 
gases removing the propanes and butanes which can be processe 


The Lummus heater at the right is one of the features of this along with the low octane naphtha charge. The large tower is tl 


installation with a light weight wall and arch construction, a conve bubble tower and evaporator and the re 18 also i stabilizer und al 


tion section which produces economically high pressure steam, and a ther absorber tower 

diffusion baffle arrangement which effects uniform evacuation of 

products of combustion over the entire area of the combustion cham This polyform unit was _ started up with an initial run of 6 
ber roof. This heater is multi-chamber installation for control in heat days, when it was shutdown for inspection and to give operat 
ing and soaking section, and utilizes floor gas firing for uniform heat xperience in shutting down and starting up. The Lummus Co., Ne 


distribution. The heater is raised to a height of 6 ft. 6 in. to enabl York, engineered the plant and fabricated much of the equipme: 
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ABOVE Another recently 
completed Socony-Vacuum 
naphtha polyform unit, for the 
production of high octane num- 
ber gasoline from low octane 
heavy naphtha and outside 
gases. The photograph was 
taken from the top of the cool- 
ing water pump house and 
shows the pump house in the 
foreground, Lummus heater in 
the background, stabilizer at 
the left rear, low pressure ab- 
sorber in the left foreground, 
high pressure absorber to the 
right, and heat exchangers, con 
densers and coolers in the struc- 
ture. This unit had a 69-day 


initial run 


LEFT—Heat exchangers and 
coolers and piping of a recent- 
ly completed Socony-Vacuum 


naphtha polyform unit. 
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Oil's Research Put on Wartime Footing 
To Produce More, Better Products 


in research now being carried 


en in the petroleum refining field is almost en- 
tirely directed at aiding the oil companies to 
turn out greater quantities of improved wartime 
petroleum products. The more general and 
abstract research investigations which do not 
have a concrete bearing on the war program 
have been laid away “for the duration”. 


The extent to which the oil industry’s re- 
search work has been put on a full war footing 
is indicated by the reports of investigations 
presented at the sessions of the Division of Pe- 
troleum Chemistry Sept. 10 at the fall meeting 
of the American Chemical Society in Buffalo, 
and at sessions of other divisions. The re- 
search activities reported on included, among 
others: 


New data on the physical characteris- 
tics of the types of hydrocarbons now be- 
ing processed which, the authors pointed 
out, will enable fractionators, stabilizers 
and other equipment to be designed to 
meet actual operating conditions more 
closely. This will provide for the conserva- 
tion of steel and other materials in’ the 
construction of plants. 


Studies of reactions of hydrocarbons un- 
der various conditions of heat and pressure, 


and in the presence of acids, which will 
make possible, in the new processes com- 
ing into use, the better separation of the 
desired fractions and more efficient recov- 
ery of acid used, among other advantages. 

Investigations of the molecular structure 
and properties of the synthetic rubbers, 
to supply data regarding their processabil- 
ity in the equipment which has been used 
for natural rubber. 


Studies of “crankcase catalysts” and oth- 
er conditions that effect the stability of 
lubricating oils in interial combustion en- 
gines, which may lead to the manufacture 
of oils that will withstand more severe 


service. 


Indicative of the expansion that is taking 
place in the field of petroleum chemistry is 
the fact that papers on this subject were given 
before other divisions of the society. Hereto- 
fore they have mostly been confined to the 
petroleum division. Future possibilities in the 
manufacture of chemicals from petroleum were 
also discussed by speakers at general sessions. 

Following are abstracts of papers pertaining 
to petroleum refining and manufacturing pre- 
sented before the Petroleum Chemistry section 
and other divisions, at the Buffalo meeting of 
the A.CS.: 


Affecting Plant and Equipment Design 


Liquid Capacity of Bubble Cap Plates 


By Drs. M. H. Hutchinson, A. J. Good and 
W. C. Rousseau of E. B. Badger & Sons Co., 
Boston; Sept. 10, before Division of Petroleum 
Chemistry. 


Data of practical application in designing 
fractionating towers was presented on the 
liquid carrying capacity of bubble cap plates. 
Most of the previously published data used in 
determining tower size has been based on 
vapor carrying capacity. Since the function 
of fractionating towers is to separate fluids 
into their various components by forcing a 
contact between vapor and liquid in a num- 
ber of steps, represented by bubble cap plates, 
the design revolves largely around the capacity 
of the plate for handling both vapor and liquid. 


While bubble caps are made in a number of 
shapes and sizes, those most commonly used 
today are round caps. Since liquid must flow 
across these caps, resistance to liquid flow is 
influenced by the number and spacing of the 
caps. This resistance reflects itself in a dam 
ming-up of liquid, which may be great enough 
to smother some of the caps and prevent them 
from bubbling, thus reducing the effective- 
ness of the tower, 


It has been found possible, these authorities 
stated, to increase the liqund capacity of a 
tower by proper selection of caps and spacing, 
by lifting caps higher from the plate, increas- 
ing the depth of liquid through which bub- 
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bling occurs and decreasing the number of 
rows past which the liquid must flow. The 
quantitative information presented for one type 
of cap makes possible design for efficient 
operation in the most economically built tower 
using that particular type of cap. 


Since the demands of construction in the 
new aviation gasoline, butadiene, toluene and 
other plants of the oil companies, as well as 
other defense industries, are for towers of 
larger diameters with more plates, it is im- 
portant in conserving strategic materials that 
towers be designed to fulfill their purpose 
effectively with the most economical use of 
metal. The opportunity for an engineer to 
use available data instead of relying on guess 
work permits him to design towers that will 
safely carry high loads and that may effect a 
saving of up to 50% in sheet metal require- 
iments 


Catalytic Vapor-Phase Alkylation of 
Benzene with Ethylene 


By Dr. W. A. Pardee, Gulf Research and 
Development Co., Pittsburgh; and Dr. B. F. 
Dodge, Yale University; Sept. 9, before Divi- 
sion of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 


Results were presented of research into the 
reactions of benzol and ethylene in the gas 
eous state in the presence of a catalyst to pro- 


duce ethylbenzene, the chief chemical inter- 
mediate used in the production of styrene, one 
of the materials for Buna-S rubber. This 
substance for some time has been produced 
by a reaction in the liquid state between ben- 
zol and ethylene by the use of a catalyst such 
as aluminum chloride. 


In the research on alkylation in the gaseous 
state, numerous catalysts were investigated, 
as well as the effect of such operating vari- 
ables as time, pressure and temperature. It 
was said that good yields were obtained under 
certain conditions. 


This investigation is considered timely in 
view of the need to increase the production of 
ethylbenzene to make styrene for the syn- 
thetic rubber program. In addition to being 
produced from benzol and ethylene, it was 
said that considerable quantities may be pro- 
duced from agricultural alcohol and_ benzol. 
even though this method is more expensive. 
It was stated that the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram when in full swing will require the pro- 
duction of some 234,200 tons of styrene an- 
nually. Styrene also serves as raw material 
for polystyrene plastics of crystal clarity which 
are being produced in increasing quantities for 
ornamental purposes and also for making 
vital electrical equipment. 


Phase Equilibria at High Temperatures 


By Robert R. White and George G. Brown 
of the teaching staff of the chemical engi- 
neering department, University of Michigan; 
Sept. 10, before the Division of Petroleum 
Chemistry. 


This investigation presented experimental 
liquid-vapor phase equilibrium data for petro- 
leum fractions boiling from 95 to 750 deg. F. 
at temperatures from 300 to 820 deg. F., and 
at pressures from 50 to 700 Ibs. per sq. in. 
The data have been used to extend. the existing 
data to hydrocarbons having boiling points 
up to 925 deg. F., at temperatures from 0 to 
1000 deg. F., and at pressures from 1 atmos- 
phere to 1000 Ibs. per s* in. Relationships 
have been developed whereby equilibrium 
data in the region of the critical point can be 
estimated. It is now possible by means of 
these data to compute vapor-liquid phase 
equilibria for complex mixtures for most 
of the commercial range of temperatures, 
pressures and compositions. 


The importance of the data presented is 
to be seen from the fact that vaporization data 
on the hydrocarbons of greater molecular 
weight than heptane are exceedingly meagre 
and consist mostly of work on atmospheric 
vaporizations of various distillate oils to evalu- 
ate deviations from Raoult’s law. This data 
has only slight application to commercial 
problems. In the important range from 500 
deg. F. upward, there are no published data 
which can be used to calculate the quantity 
and compositions of liquid and vapor in equi- 
librium. Further, the extrapolation of exist- 
ing data to obtain estimated data in this re- 
gion is said to be a_ practical impossibility. 


At the present time, reliable vaporization 
data which can be applied to commercial 
problems of design and operation of equip- 
ment are limited to the natural gasoline hydro- 
carbons, methane through heptane, over a 
range of temperatures from 40 to 500 deg. F. 
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nd pressures from 10 to 1000 lbs. per sq. in. 
This data is useful in the design of stabilizers, 
bsorbers and strippers, and in the deter- 
nination of production rates and separating 
xressures of crude oil-natural gas mixtures 
rom the wells, and in related problems. 

In recent years, the development of crack- 
ig, polymerization and high temperature 
processing has focused increased attention on 
he importance of data on the vaporization of 
\vdrocarbons in the temperature range from 
500 deg. F. upward for materials boiling from 
258 to 1000 deg. F. A knowledge of the 
temperature, pressure and composition rela- 
tionships of coexisting liquid and vapor phases 
is essential to efficient design and operation 


of stabilizers, absorbers, strippers, condensers, 


reaction chambers, vaporizers, storage tanks, 
furnaces, pipe lines and other equipment. 


Surface Tensions of Methane-Propane 
Mixtures 


By Donald L. Katz and Charles F. Weinaug 
of the teaching staff of the department of 
chemical and metallurgical engineering, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Sept. 10, before Division of 
Petroleum Chemistry. 


Measurements of surface tension were made 
on different composition methane-propane 
mixtures under conditions which showed how 
the surface tensions were related to the critical 
point of the mixtures. A formula was devised 
which made it possible to compute the surface 
tension of other mixtures under pressure from a 
knowledge of their composition. 

These methods of computing surface ten- 
sion have been useful in determining the cor- 
rect diameter of a fractionating column pre- 
paring ethylene, and they may be useful in 
the proper design of commercial distillation 
columns. 

While in natural gas the proportion of me- 
thane is usually 50-90%, and of propane 5-15%, 
it the proportions are reversed, mixtures of 
methane and propane become part liquid and 
part gas at ordinary temperatures and pressures 
from 400 to 1500 Ibs. per sq. in. The measure- 
ments in this investigation were made under 
these conditions in a_ glass-windowed cell 
which could withstand the pressure. 

The cell had an internal cross section of 
ibout 1 sq. in. and was about 10 in. tall. A 
capillary tube was held in the space by metal 
springs. Methane and propane stored in pres- 
sure cylinders were transferred to this cell 
through steel tubing, until the cell was par- 
tially filled with liquid and the remainder was 
gas. The liquid rose inside the capillary tube 
higher than on the outside. This rise was 
measured by means of a traveling telescope 
ittached to a micrometer 

Measurements were made at different com- 
position mixtures at several temperatures and 
pressures. The most interesting measurements 
were those taken at successively high pres- 
sures. Under these conditions the gas phase 
compresses and becomes more dense while 
the liquid phase becomes less dense due to 
the dissolved gaseous constituents. At some 
high pressures the gas phase becomes identi- 
al with the liquid phase and the interface or 
meniscus between the gas and liquid disap- 
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Liquid-Vapor Equilibrium Compositions 
In the HCL-n-Butane System 


By Drs. J. H. Ottenweller, Clark Holloway, 
Ir., and Whitney Weinrich of the chemical 
ngineering laboratory, Gulf Research and De- 
velopment Co., Pittsburgh; Sept. 10, before 
Division of Petroleam Chemistry. 


Compositions of equilibrium  vapor-liquid 
‘ixtures of hydrogen chloride and butane, in 
ie isomerization of normal butane into iso- 
uitane, are presented in tabular form, and 

graphically as pressure-composition and 
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“By All Means, Too, Watch Petroleum” 


So said Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, vice-presi- 
dent of DuPont and adviser on research and 
development, before the American Chemical 
Society in Buffalo Sept. 7, in addressing Ameri- 
can chemists as “molders of a better destiny.” 
After speaking about the part petroleum chem- 
ists in this country had played in developing 
superior fighting aviation fuels, he said: 

“Let us glance at another phase of petro- 
leum chemistry. A barrel of crude oil contains 
literally thousands of chemical compounds. The 
chemist has long been fascinated by the possi- 
bility that almost anything under the sun might 
be created with these chemical building blocks 
of hydrogen and carbon; that simply by the ad- 
dition of oxygen and other elements in the 
proper combination, he might obtain new 
alcohols, esters, acids, solvents, perfumes, 
pharmaceuticals and organic synthetics of every 
type. 


“Catalytic cracking processes and adapta- 


tions of them, brought very recently to high 
stages of performance, are now leading toward 
this goal and taking petroleum chemistry into 
a realm once exclusive to coal-tar chem- 


istry.” 


“With almost equal facility, the petroleum 
chemist can give us ethylene, on the one hand, 
or benzene on the other, and supply them in 
quantities measured in hundreds of tons daily. 
This feat might be likened to drawing wine or 
water at will from the same cask, or getting 
beef or pork from the same animal, inasmuch 
as ethylene and benzene are members of quite 
different chemical families. Practically, they 
are employed in such diverse uses as the manu- 


facture of styrene plastics, both the Buna and 


Thiokol type of synthetic rubbers, drugs, dyes 


and nylon. Moreover, acetylene can be produced 
from refinery gases to furnish the principal in- 


termediate in the manufacture of Neoprene.” 





as equilibrium  constant-pressure diagrams. 
These data are of practical application in the 
design of equipment for the recovery of hydro- 
gen chloride used in the isomerization process. 


The compositions were determined at tem- 
peratures of 70 deg., 120 deg. and 180 deg. F. 
for pressures below 550 Ibs. per sq. in. 


In discussing the need for converting nor- 
mal butane into isobutane, one of the mate- 
rials for producing isooctane for aviation gaso- 
line, this paper stated that the present mili- 
tary program calls for about 10,500,000 gal. 
of 100-octane gasoline a day; and this will 
have to be expanded if a cargo-plane_ pro- 
gram is launched. 


The Solubility of Hydrogen in n-Butane 


By Drs. E. E. Nelson and W. S. Bonnell of 
the chemical engineering laboratory, Gulf Re- 
search and Development Co.; Sept. 10, be- 
fore Division of Petroleum Chemistry. 


In the conversion of n-butane into iso- 
butane, it was found upon research that a cer- 
tain amount of the butane charge was “cracked” 
or decomposed. lowering the yields. The pos- 
sibility was advanced that the presence in the 
n-butane of a certain amount of hydrogen 
might decrease this cracking. Since the de- 
sign engineer must know how much hydrogen 
can be dissolved in n-butane under different 
conditions of temperature and pressure, re- 
search was undertaken to obtain these data, 
the results being presented in this paper. 


The solubility of hydrogen in n-butane was 
determined at temperatures of 23.9 deg., 82.2 
deg. and 115.6 deg. C. and at pressures up to 100 
atmospheres. At pressures below 30 atmospheres, 
it was found that solubility decreases with in- 
crease in temperature. From 30 to 40 at- 
mospheres, temperature has very little effect 
on solubility, and above 40 atmospheres solu- 
bility increases with increase in temperature 
over the temperature range investigated. 


At concentrations of hydrogen above 3 mole 
percent, the shapes of the P-T bubble-point 
curves derived from the solubility data sug- 
gest the existence of a region of isobaric retro- 
grade condensation at temperatures far below 
the critical region of the mixtures 


Reduction of Ash Content of Residual 
Fuel Oils with Boric Acid 


By E. T. Scafe, K. F. Hayden and V. A. 
Kalichevsky of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; Sept. 
10, before Division of Petroleum Chemistry. 


A process is described for removing the 
ash-forming constituents from the class of 
residual fuel oils known as “soda tar’, in 
which are concentrated the sodium salts re- 
sulting from the treatment in distillation of 
crudes containing napthenic acids with sodi- 
um hydroxide in order to improve the qual- 
ity of the distillate fractions and minimize 
corrosion of equipment. When they are 
burned, the high ash content of these fuel oils 
causes the deposit of an alkaline residue that 
has a deleterious effect on conventional fur- 
nace refractories. 

In this new process, a mixture of soda tar 
and boric acid is vigorously agitated at about 
100 deg. F. under 250 Ibs. per sq. in. pres- 
sure, and the reaction products are separated 
by settling. The boric acid may be recovered 
from the boric acid sludge for reuse in the 
process by simple acidification, crystalliza- 
tion and filtration. No emulsification difficul- 
ties are encountered because of the use of an 
anhydrous reagent in a molten state. The 
boric acid does not react chemically with the 
hydrocarbon components of the oil. 

It is claimed that use of this process will 
permit the refiner to produce high grade _ in- 
dustrial fuel oils from inferior grade mate- 
rials which can now be disposed of only in 
blends with other oils. 

° ° ° 


Ketones by Condensation of Acid 
Anhydrides with Olefins 


By A. C. Byrns and T. F. Doumani, re- 
search department, Union Oil Co. of Calif.; 
Sept. 10, before Division of Petroleum 
Chemistry. 


A method was described for the synthesis 
from petroleum of ketones, a group of oxy- 
gen-containing hydrocarbon compounds. Ole- 
fins produced in cracking operations are re- 
acted with an acid anhydride, in the presence 
of a catalyst such as zine chlorides or sul- 


furic acid. The method may be extended to 
condensation of various acid anhydrids with 
olefins The ketones, now commercially de- 
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rived from alcohol, find application in indus- 
try as solvents, dyes, ingredients in perfumes, 
among other uses. Polymer gasoline, ob- 
tained from cracking plant gases by _poly- 
merization with solid phosphoric acid, has 
been shown to be a suitable source of olefins. 
The experiments reported were in a_ pilot 
plant. 
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Research on Properties 
of Hydrocarbons 


The Ultraviolet Absorption Spectra of a 
Series of Dienes 


By Emma P. Carr and Lucy W. Pickett, 
Mount Holyoke College; Sept. 10, before Divi- 
sion of Petroleum Chemistry. 


The ultraviolet absorption spectra of eleven 
aliphatic and three cyclic dienes have been 
examined. These include ten hydrocarbons, in 
which the double bonds are conjugated; two 
where they are adjacent; and two with isolated 
double bonds. The characteristic spectra of 
each type of compound is discussed. The ali- 
phatic dienes show their most characteristic 
absorption below 2300 A, and microphotometer 
records of the spectra of eight conjugated dienes 
in this region are given and discussed in rela- 
tion to the spectrum of butadienes. These hydro- 
carbons include two pentadienes, three hexa- 
dienes, and two dienes containing seven and 
eight carbon atoms. A brief theoretical inter- 
pretation of these spectra is given. 

In a previously published research study of 
the absorption spectra of simple hydrocarbons 
by the same group, the results for 18 mono- 
olefins were summarized. 


° Oo io] 


Relation of Refractive Index, Density, 
and Molecular Weight for All 
Saturated Hydrocarbons 


By M. R. Lipkin and C. C. Martin, Sun Oil 
Co., Sept. 10, before Division. of Petroleum 
Chemistry. 

An equation is presented, 

69,878d—.4044ad—.797a | 136.566 


nh 
5.543d—.746a |} 126.683 
where n refractive index at 20°C. for D 
line of Na, d density at 20°C., 
a 10° x temperature coefficient of density 
at 20°C., from which it is possible to calcu- 
late refractive index (n,,") within 4 0.001 


for all saturated compounds or mixtures of such 
compounds such as hydrogenated petroleum 
fractions. 

The temperature coefficient of density has 
been shown by Lipkin and Kurtz to be re- 
lated to molecular weight. It has been pos- 
sible to calculate the refractive index from 
density and molecular weight almost’ within 
the limits of experimental accuracy. 

This method of calculating refractive index 
is said to be more accurate than the previous 
work of other investigators on density, re- 
fractive index and molecular weight rela- 
tions. 


° ° ° 


The Density and Transition Points of the 
Straight Chain Paraffin Hydrocarbons 


By Wm. F. Seyer, Ralph F. Patterson, and 
John L. Keays, University of British Colum- 
bia, Sept. 10, before Division of Petroleum 
Chemistry 


In a previous communication to the Pe- 
troleum Division, the density and_ transition 
points of diethyl C,, Hy, were presented. The 
same investigation has been extended to the 
even-numbered paraffin hydrocarbons begin- 
ning at C,H,, and up to C,H». The odd- 
numbered hydrocarbon C.,H, has also been 
studied. The same technique as described in the 


(Continued on page R-322) 
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Oil Chemistry Given Tremendous Impetus 


By Loss of Natural Rubber Supply 


(An Editorial Contributed by a Petroleum Chemist) 


“The Japs underestimate our technical abilities if they think taking natural rubber 
from us will defeat us.” 


So spoke Dr. Albert L. Elder, of the War Production Board, in reporting to American 
chemists on our progress in production of butadiene for rubber synthesis before the American 
Chemical Society in its semi-annual meeting at Buffalo in September. 


Throughout the long and varied program of this largest scientific organization in the 
world could be seen at every turn the overshadowing effect the fight for synthetic rubber 
is having on research activity in almost every branch of chemical science, including par- 
ticularly the petroleum field. Not only in the production of butadiene, styrene, acrylonitrile, 
acrylates, isobutylene is Amercan petroleum chemical industry crowding into a few months 
a development which normally would require as many years to perfect. In every 
allied branch a similar “learn to make it or bust” attitude is unescapable. The chem- 
ical manufacturing researchers are driving full-power to produce the kind of chem- 
icals required for plasticizers, inhibitors, accelerators, and all the other products needed 
to synthesize satisfactory rubber. Synthetic rubber requires somewhat different products 
for these purposes from those long employed for natural rubber. 


We have good products for these new purposes, and new ones are being developed at 


what, in peacetime would be unbelievable speeds. 


Complicated organic compounds are being synthesized, their specific properties are 
being varied by introduction of various groups into their molecular structure by means 
old and new, methods dear to the heart of the organic synthesist, to discover the right 
combination of effects so indispensable to the making of a satisfactory product. Every 
known trick and process known to science is being tried to make more and better inter 
mediates for rubber; new processes are being developed at a rate and with results to 
gladden and hearten the hard-driven chemist and the manufacturer, to buoy up the courage 


of the often bewildered American public. 


A dozen ways are known now to make butadiene; nearly a hundred actual and theoreti 
cal ways exist for its synthesis. In the production of butadiene huge quantities of by 
products are formed; providing for the utilization of the olefins, aromatics and other hydro 
carbon by-products is a greatly accelerated stimulus to the chemist’s inventiveness, probably 


unparalleled in world chemical history. 


Stvrene can also be made in numerous wavs. several of which are forging to the front 
as commercial possibilities or actualities, stated Dr. Willard Dow, the head of Dow 
Chemical Co. Ethylbenzene is cracked thermally or catalytically to yield high percentages 
of styrene. Benzene in 95% alcohol or with ethylene from cracked gases and a phosphoric 
acid or aluminum chloride catalyst show excellent results, he said. Introduction of catechol 
derivatives and other inhibitors have successfully stymied the polymerization of styrene, one 


serious difficulty in its production and handling. 


Three long sessions filled with the recent results of research on svnthetic rubber itself 
and its polymerization showed how terrific is the pace the rubber chemists have set. Study 
of characteristics of the synthesized materials to find out how to fit it to its job; details of 
treatment and the effect of varying temperatures, times, auxiliary ingredients on properties 
so that rubber may be “tailor-made” for any given purpose; making new carbon blacks 
and the scientific dissection of carbon black and other fillers to determine what kinds and 
properties form the best rubber; all these and hundreds of other researches are in progress 
168 hours of everv week. The aggressive rubber chemist knows no work hour limitations 


except his own endurance. And that is how Wars are Won. 


The petroleum chemist is just as busy. Stopped from discussing at the meeting new 
processes for making strategic products by the necessary secrecy limitations in wartime, 
they exchanged new methods for study of products, for evaluating, testing, measuring 
The relatively new principle of ultraviolet absorption spectra may be employed in_ the 
analysis of mixtures of dienes and their admixture with other liquids to an accuracy degre¢ 


of about 1%, one group of experimenters stated. 


Employing hydrochloric acid in hydrocarbon solution in the new isomerization processes 
for making aviation superfuel components, equilibrium data on these solutions have been 
worked out and methods for thus employing the catalyst promoter are improved. Effects 
of different metal and other oxidation catalysts, as copper, iron and lead, on lubricating 
oil stability under the ultra-severe service conditions now imposed on oils are being studied, 


as an aid to the development of methods for eliminating these deleterious catalytic effects. 


But the most heartening thing seen in all this assembly is the terrific pace set for him- 
self by the American chemist and his tens of thousands of colleagues to meet the crisis 
war has brought to our country. The chemist is doing his work, too busy and happy to 
bother with whining or with fault-finding. 
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This adage is especially true in the protection of refinery equipment against 















damage from salty charging stocks - - - purely defensive measures not only are insuffi- 


cient, they are very costly. 


Three of the major difficulties attributed to salts are plugging, coking, and corro- 
sion. While these troubles probably cannot be blamed entirely on the presence of salt 
in the refinery charge - - - it is accepted widely that salt renders such troubles much 


more malignant. | 


With salt plugging, the “defensive measures are frequent shut downs for washing 
out, and in many cases, extensive drilling out and exchanger tube replacements. Petreco 


Desalting, by its high percentage removal, eliminates salt plugging. 


Where salt is present, the coke is often extremely hard and difficult to remove. The 


oa 


“defensive measures against coke involve shutting down for a clean out - - - time on 
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stream is lost, maintenance costs rise, and frequent ‘drill outs'’ shorten tube life. 
Petreco Desalting may not prevent coking, but it has been foynd that cole from de- 


salted oil is softer, more easily removed, and slower to accumulate. 
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Defensive measures against corrosion due to HCI evolution from salts call for 


a 
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neutralizing agents and the use of alloy metals - - - these measures are costly, decreas- 


: 


ing in availability and do not attack the problem at its source. Petreco Electric salt 


Mien 


removal eliminates the cause, reduces evolved HCI to a minimum, and makes possible 


drastic cuts in ammonia usage. 


If you are charging salty crude and not obtaining the maximum removal percentage 
possible, get in touch with Petreco for analysis and a survey - - - there is no charge for 
this service. 

PETROLEUM RECTIFYING COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
5121 So. Wayside Drive, Houston, Texas 


Edison Building, Toledo, Ohio 
530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 


Representatives in Principal Fields and Refining Centers 
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Oil's Research Put on Wartime Footing 





Journal of the American Chemical Society, 61, 
1114 (1939), was used. Most of the hydro- 
carbons were crystallized 20 times. Melt- 
ing points could not be given by any single 
equation, Three equations are necessary, of the 
type log n-2 a + bt, from 7-16, 16-33, 
33-44 carbon atoms. 

Cy.H,;, shows no transition points. C,,H,, to 
CyHy, C,H, show two transition temperatures 


on cooling but no definite ones on heating. 
C.,H;, and C.,H,, show no transition points on 
cooling and on heating, but the points on 
heating depend upon rates of temperature in- 
crease. 


Ch. Ce Co to Co. sen 
C.,H;, all show transition points upon cooling 
as on heating. 


Research Papers on Lubricating Oils 


Catalysis of Lubricating Oil Oxidation 


By R. G. Larsen and F. A. Armfield of the 
Shell Development Co.; Sept. 10, before Divi- 
sion of Petroleum Chemistry. 


The catalytic effect of iron, copper and lead 
in the bulk and dissolved form on 3 crankcase 
oils broadly representative of those obtainable 
from Pennsylvania, Mid-Continent and Cali- 
fornia crudes was studied in detail, as a means 
for a better understanding of the stability of 
motor oils. 

The variations in the catalytic susceptibilities 
of the oils, as well as in the catalytic activities 
of the metals with concentration are so great 
that it was concluded that the indiscriminate 
use of metal catalysts, either in amount or in 
type, in oil oxidation tests may be misleading 
unless the catalysts correspond to those with 
which the oil comes in contact in the engine. 
This correspondence cannot be assumed from 
correspondence in volume ratios of metal sur- 
face to oil, since the question of catalytic ac- 
tivity of engine metals still remains. 

The most active catalysts proved to be such 
compounds as iron chloride and bromide and 
copper chloride and bromide. It was found 
also that oils themselves varied in their sensi- 
tivity to the various catalysts, so that an oil with 
superior resistance to one catalyst frequently 
has inferior resistance to another. Study showed 
that gasoline residues and oxidized oils had 
little or no catalytic effect. 

In an investigation of the catalytic effect of 
engines on oils, it was found that the oil-inso- 
lubles (called crankcase catalysts) which ac- 
cumulate in engine lubricants are extremely ac- 
tive catalysts. This catalytic activity resides in 
the metallic constituents, particularly the halides 
of iron. 


Photo-electric Color, Part II: A Study of 
Light Colored Petroleum Products 


By J. C. Dean, R. J. De Gray and J. W. Wil- 
son, Jr. of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Brooklyn; 
Sept. 10, before Division of Petroleum Chemistry 


This paper describes the use of the photo- 
electric colorimeter in measuring the color of 
light colored petroleum products (refined oils, 
kerosine, solvents, used lubricating oils). The 
instrument is described as a means for testing 
color that is more accurate than the present 
systems employed by oil companies, which 
depend upon the visual matching of the color 
of the sample with that of standard discs. It is 
also pointed out that measurements may be 
made in terms of red, violet and yellow light 
content, in accordance with the system devised 
by the International Committee on Ilumina- 
tion. 


The use of the photo-electric colorimeter for 
the determination of color of lubricating oils 
has been proposed by Committee D-2 on Petro- 
leum Products and Lubricants of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, and was accepted 
as a proposed standard method at the meeting 
in June of that society. It is to be published, 
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as information only, in the official transactions 
of the society. A description of the work done 
by the Socony-Vacuum investigators in measur- 
ing the color of lubricating oils with the photo- 
electric colorimeter was published in the August 
issue of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
the journal of the American Chemical Society. 


Che present paper, discussing the same meth- 
od for measuring the color of refined oils, de- 
scribes the photo-electric colorimeter. It con- 
sists of an incandescent light bulb emitting a 
beam of light focussed at the center of a sample 
holder which contains the oil specimen. A por- 
tion of light is passed through the oil and is 
further filtered by means of a colored glass disc. 
The light which remains is directed upon a 
Intensity of 
this light determines the current generated for 
activating a galvanometer, from which readings 
are obtained. The instrument is standardized 
with colored solutions of pure chemicals and is 
always set at 100 on the scale, with distilled 
water in the sample holder. Thus the values are 
reproducible by more than one instrument and 
are entirely independent of the operator. 


photocell or “photo-electric eye.” 


The standardization and reproducibility of 
tests by the photo-electric colorimeter on re- 
fined oils such as solvents and kerosine was de- 
termined. Photo-electric color of refined oils 
can be correlated with color as determined by 
the Saybolt Chromometer by the use of a suit- 
able conversion Curves. 


Lubricating Oil Detergency 


By S. K. Talley and R. G. Larsen of Shell De- 
velopment Co.; Sept. 10, before Division of 


Petroleum Chemistry. 


Suitable laboratory methods were studied for 
determining the detergency of lubricating oils, 
since there has been a lack of simple labora- 
tory tests for this property and it has been 
necessary to make such tests in engines. Four 
developed in the Shell 
laboratories were described, all of which evalu- 


methods company’s 
ate the ability of the lubricant to disperse or 
peptize oil-insoluble materials such as oxidized 
lubricants or soot. 


One method involves adding soot to an oil 
to be tested, sucking through a glass tube filled 
with sand and noting the depth of penetration 
of the soot. The more detergent oils increase 
the penetration. This test is said to be especially 
useful for examining diesel lubricants. 


The other 3 methods examine the detergent 
action of oils on their own oxidation products. 
One test measures the quantity of added solid 
oxidation products that can be carried through 
a layer of asbestos. In another test the amount 
of solids in the oil, as detected by a settling test 
under high centrifugal force, is measured be- 
fore and after adding the detergent. An effec- 
tive detergent so breaks up the solids that they 
can no longer settle out. In the fourth test, this 


same breaking up process is detected by th 
increase in transparency of the oil toward infr: 
red light. 


It has been found possible to use these test 
profitably to predict the cleansing action of a 
oil in engines, providing consideration is mad 
of the type of material most likely to be de 
posited, as well as the temperature conditions 
under which the engine operates. In additior 
to their direct application to engines, which 
requires further correlation, the tests are useful 
tools of research in giving quantitative data 
on many previous speculations on the detergent 
aspects of lubricating oils. 


Properties of Synthetic 
Rubber Being Studied 


Perbunan Properties and Compounding 


By R. A. Moll, R. M. Howlett and D. J 
Buckly, Esso Laboratories, Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co.; Sept. 11, before Division of 


Rubber Chemistry. 


Properties of this Buna-N rubber were de- 
scribed, as determined by laboratory research 
investigations. By means of compounding vari- 
ations, Perbunan may be made easily exten- 
sible or very stiff and hard. Depending on 
materials added, some compounds have high 
“bounce”; others have especially good flexibil- 
ity at minus 40 deg. F. Another type of com- 
pounding yields articles which retain their 
strength and resiliency at elevated tempera- 
tures. This synthetic rubber has been found 
especially useful for some types of hose, gas- 
kets, diaphragms or other parts subjected to 
contact with petroleum products. 


° o o 


Molecular Weights and Intrinsic 
Viscosities of Polybutenes 


By Dr. Paul J. Flory, Esso Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Development Co.; Sept. 11, be- 
fore Division of Rubber Chemistry. 


Results were presented which have been ob 
tained thus far in extensive theoretical studies 
being carried on by this organization to deter- 
mine the actual grouping of atoms in the syn- 
thetic rubber molecule. Whereas the chemist 
working with natural rubber has been accus- 
tomed to talking of molecular weights from 
100,000 to 200,000, it was demonstrated that 
at least one of these synthetic materials has a 
molecular weight running into the millions. 

The size of the molecules and the moleculai 
structure directly affects the processability of 
the rubber, and studies on this subject are of 
direct importance to rubber compounders con- 
cerned with the ability of new synthetic rubbers 
to process readily in conventional factory equip~ 


ment. 
° 6 ° 


Butyl Rubber Properties and 
Compounding 


By J. W. Haworth and F. P. Baldwin, Esso 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Development Co.; 
Sept. 11, before Division of Rubber Chemistrt 


It was reported that research has produced 
some additional types of Butyl rubber that will 
on the basis of laboratory tests, be satisfactory 
for most types of tire and tube service wher: 
natural rubber is now being used. Tires made 
from present commercially produced Buty 
rubber, manufactured with the present rubber 
factory equipment, will give 20,000 miles or 
better tread life when driven at 40 m.p.h. In 
ner tubes made by Butyl have been show: 
satisfactory for light to medium duty truck an 
bus service. 
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Standard Method is Proposed for Testing 


Crankcase Oils for ‘Varnish’ Deposits 


Moov: oil manufacturers, auto- 


mobile engine builders and fleet operators who 
maintain their own oil testing laboratories now 
are provided with a standard method for test- 
ing crankcase oils for their tendency to con- 
tamination, as evidenced by corrosion of bear- 
ings and deposition of so-called “lacquer” or 
“varnish” on engine parts. 


The method is the proposed test for oxidation 


characteristics of heavy-duty crankcase _ oils 
which was accepted for publication, for in- 
formation only, by the American Society for 
Testing Materials at its annual meeting in 
June. Following a period for criticism and 
any necessary revisions, the test method will 
probably be accepted by the Society as the 


official 


procedure for testing oils for heavy-duty service. 


standard and will become accepted 


It may be used by the Army. 


This test method, using a standard engine 
set up in the laboratory, is now being used by 
the large oil companies, some engine makers 
including General Motors, and others, as one 
means for insuring a supply of the most. suit- 
ible crankcase oils for the buses, trucks and 
military vehicles driven under today’s severe 
operating conditions. It is considered the last 
step in testing a motor oil before using it 
experimentally in vehicles on the road. Where 
only minor changes in the nature of lubricants 
are made, authorities believe the method could 
be accepted in place of proving tests in com- 
mercial vehicles, which are more costly and 


take more time. 


While a number of oil concerns and other 
companies have for some time used standard 
automobile engines in their laboratories for 
testing motor oils for service characteristics, 
there has been considerable variety in the 
equipment, number of testing hours, and in 
the method of rating the condition of the 
engine, following the test run, for deposits on 
piston heads, cylinder walls and other parts. 
In the new proposed standard test, the run has 
Been shortened to 36 hours and a_ uniform 
method is provided for rating parts with respect 
to sludge and varnish deposits. 


The new test method does not evaluate the 
“detergent” characteristics of the lubricant, 
the ability of the oil to hold contaminants in 
suspension, as evidenced by freedom from the 
tendency to cause ring or valve. sticking or 
The test which 
originated with the Caterpillar Tractor Co. is 
recommended for determining “detergent” char- 


combustion chamber deposits. 


acteristics under engine operating conditions. 
A.S.T.M. test method, is the 
work of special committees of the Lubricants 
Division of the Society of Automotive Engi- 


neers to meet the need for a standard method 


H--32 ft 


The new 


by which production multi-cylinder engines 
could be used, under carefully controlled op- 
erating conditions, to give test results on motor 
oils that would coincide with the results ob- 


Joseph A. Moller, chief 
products engineer, Pure Oil Co., was chair- 


tained in service. 


man of the group of oil company lubrication 
engineers taking part in this work; Harry C. 
Mougey, technical director, Research Labora- 
Division, General 


tories Motors Corp., was 


chairman of the automotive engineers. 

Sponsor of the new test method when it was 
introduced before the A.S.T.M. was that  so- 
ciety's Committee D-2 on petroleum products 
and lubricants. 


Oil companies and others who desire to set 


up the apparatus for making the new proposed 
test may at present have difficulty in securing 
the equipment because of shortages of ma- 
terials. Efforts are now being made in Wash- 
ington to secure priorities for purchasing en- 
gines, dynamometers, instruments and_ other 
necessary equipment, on behalf of experimental 
laboratories engaged in essential war work. 
The standard Chevrolet engine, dynamometer, 
for the 
complete installation will cost the oil com- 


instruments, and hookup necessary 


With working space it 
will take 6 ft. by 10 ft. on the laboratory floor. 


pany around $2500. 


Following is the official text of the proposed 
method of test as accepted by the A.S.T.M 


in June: 





Proposed Method of Test for Oxidation Characteristics 
Of Heavy-Duty Crankcase Oils’ ° 


This is a proposed method and is published as information oniy. 6 
Comments are solicited and should be addressed to the American 


Society for Testing Materials, 


Scope 

1. (a) This method of test is intended 
for use in determining the oxidation and bear- 
ing-corrosion characteristics (Note 1) of en- 
Uirie crankcase oils designed for use under 


heavy-duty service conditions. 


b In this method of test a crankcase 
lubricant is evaluated only in respect to  sta- 
bility or resistance to oxidation, bearing cor- 
rosion, and the deposition of intrinsic con- 
taminants resulting from decomposition, oxida- 
tion, or other changes that occur in the lubri- 


cant in service Note 2). 


( Other characteristics of a lubricant in- 
tended for heavy-duty service, such as freedom 
from the tendency to cause ring-sticking, valve- 
sticking, or combustion-chamber deposits, are 
The ability 


of the crankease lubricant to hold in suspension 


not evaluated by this test method. 


determined in 
The so-called “de- 


tergent” characteristics of a lubricant, which 


extrinsic contaminants is not 


this engine oxidation test. 


must be considered in connection with lubri- 
cants intended for use in compression-ignition 
engines, are not evaluated by this method of 
test. 


Notre 1.—In evaluating crankease oils for 


1This proposed method is under the jurisdiction of 
the A.S.T.M. Committee D-2 on Petroleum Products 
and Lubricants 

Published as information, June, 1942. 

The Caterpillar series of tests is recommended for 
determining ‘“‘detergent characteristics under engine 
operating conditions 


260 S. 


Broad St., Philadelphia. 


heavy-duty service, several factors, in addition 
to the conventional inspection data, must be 
considered; namely, stability or resistance to 
oxidation, resistance to bearing corrosion, and 
prevention of engine deposits. 


Nore 2.—The depreciation of an oil in service 
results from contamination from two major 
sources: 


(1) Sources external to the lubricating sys- 
tem. These extrinsic contaminants, including 
products of combustion from the combustion 
zone, depend upon the design, mechanical con- 
dition, and specific conditions under which the 
engine is operated. Extrinsic contaminants 
may vary in their effect upon the lubricating oil 
and its final condition. 


(2) 


Sources inherent in the lubricating sys- 
tem and in the crankcase oil. These intrinsic 
contaminants result from changes in the oil and 
therefore depend upon the type and quality of 
the crankcase oil as well as upon the operating 
conditions. 


Apparatus 


2. The engine described in 


Appendix I 
shall be used without modification for deter- 
mining oxidation and bearing-corrosion char- 


acteristics of heavy-duty crankcase oils. 


(Note—Appendix I, Apparatus, which pr 
scribes the engine and loading and accessory 
equipment used in the test, is not published 
here. Nor are Appendix II, Run-In Schedule 
Appendix III, Cleaning Engine Parts; Appendix 
IV, Air-Fuel Ratio; Appendix V, Insoluble Mat 
ter in Used Crankcase Oils; Appendix VI, En 
gine Test Log Sheet; Appendix VII, Suggeste: 
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Report Form. This data, complete with the 
text of the proposed method of test, will be 
supplied on request by the American Society 
for Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia—Ed ). 


Reference Oils 


3. Reference oils’ shall be employed for 
standardizing engine operation and for bracket- 


ing the crankcase oil under test. 
Standard Operating Conditions 


1, The engine shall be operated under the 
following standard conditions: 

(a) Engine Speed.—3150 + 25 rpm. 

(b) Load.—30 +1 hp. (uncorrected ). 

(ce) Total Operating Time.—36 hr. (Note 
1) (see Section 12e). 

Note 1.—The test may be terminated in less 
than 36 hr. if excessive oxidation develops. 

(d) Spark Advance.—52 +5 deg. 

(e) Coolant Outlet 

2 F. 
Coolant Inlet Temperature, min.—190 F. 


Temperature.—200 = 


(f) Oil Temperature: 

S.A.E. 30 grade 

1OW or S.A.E. 10 grade 
(g) Air-Fuel Ratio —14.5 + 0.5 to 1. 


(h) Cam Angle.—39 deg. If cam angle 
cannot be measured, set breaker-point 


gap to 0.018 in. 


(i) Spark-Plug Gap.—0.040 in. 


(ij) Valve Clearances, Hot (Note 2): 


Inlet 0.010 in. 
Exhaust 0.020 in. 


Note 2.—The valve clearance shall be 
checked at the start and again at 16 hr. and at 
the end of the 36-hr. test period. 


(k) Exhaust Back Pressure —1.0 + 0.5. in. 


of mercury. 


PROCEDURE 


Run-In of New Engine 


5. A new engine should be run-in in ac- 
ordance with the run-in schedule described 
in Appendix II 


Cleaning 


6. Engine parts should be thoroughly 


cleaned prior to each test in accordance with 
the cleaning scheduie described in) Appendix 


III 


‘The use of a group of oils, on which performance 
in service has been established, as reference oils for 
bracketing unknown oils is discussed in = detail in 
papers by ». Mougey and J. A. Moller, “The 
festing of Heavy-Duty Motor Oils,’ Proceedings, Am. 
Petroleum Inst., Vol. 22, Part III, pp. 100 to 121 
(1941). 

The 4 reference oils referred to above may be 
purchased in required lots through the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, 29 W_ 39th St., New York 
Conventional oil inspection data for the oils is as 
tollows 


Oil B-1 B-2 B-3 B-4 
Gravity 24.3 30.1 29.1 23.5 
Flash, k 425 4175 4180 415. 
Fire, °F. 475 135 150. 455 
Vis. at LOO°F 

(SSU) 584 $11.4 $34.5 527 
Vis. at 200.°F. 

(SSU) 60.2 60.4 60.2 55.5 
Vis. Index 57. 106. 99. 34. 
Color (R) 2.25 9.25 6 15 
Conradson 

Carbon (%) 0.29 11 0.46 0.039 
Pour, °F. 15 1S. 15 25. 
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Reconditioning 


7 (a) The 


reconditioned after each run. 


engine shall be thoroughly, 
All parts shall 
be inspected, and defective or worn parts shall 
be replaced 

(b The engine shall be maintained so 
that the oil consumption shall be within the 
following limits 
S.A.E. 30 grade 
LOW or S.A.E. 10 grade 


0.07 to 0.12 qt. per hr. 
0.08 to 0.15 qt.per hr. 


Piston Rings 


8. New piston rings shall be installed prior 
to each test run 


Bearings 


9. (a) Main bearings and babbitt connect- 
ing-rod bearings shall be adjusted to the clear- 
ance prescribed in Appendix I. 

(b) Copper-lead test bearings should be 
installed initially in connecting rods Nos. 3 
and 4 and shall be fitted within the clearance 
prescribed in Appendix I. After each test run 
the copper-lead bearings should be shifted to 
connecting rods Nos. 1 and 6, or Nos. 2 and 5 
and the cycle continued, to minimize wear and 
early replacement of the crankshaft. 

(c) The copper-lead bearing halves shall 
be weighed individually on an analytical bal- 
ance to the nearest 0.01 g. before being in- 


stalled in the engine 


Fuel 
10. (a) The fuel used in the engine shall 
conform to the following requirements: 
A.S.T.M. 
Require- Designa- 
Test ment tion a 
Octane number, min 72 D 357 
Sulfur, max., per cent 0.04 D 90 
Lead ml. of tetraethyl lead per 
gal. 2.5to3.0 D526 


a These designations refer to the following methods 
of the American Society for Testing Materials: 

Tentative Method of Test for Knock Characteristics 
of Motor Fuels (A.S.T.M. Designation: D 357),° 

Tentative Method of Test for Sulfur in Petroleum 
Oils by Lamp Method (A.S.T.M. Designation: D 90),' 
and 

Standard Method of Test for T 


‘traethyl Lead in 
Gasoline (A.S.T.N 3) 7 


Si 
Designation: D 52 


26).? 

(b) Fuel from the same source of supply 
shall be used in any series of tests in which 
a crank case oil is being compared or bracketed 


with a group of reference oils. 


Run-In Schedule for Reconditioned Engine 


1] (a) After 
shall be run-in, prior to each test run, in 


accordance with the following schedule: 


reassembling, the engine 


1) Fill crankcase with 


uninhibited and 


a highly refined, 
mineral oil 


(S.A.E. 20 


uncompounded, 


having a high viscosity index 
grade ). 
2) Run 1 In 
with approximately 5 hp. output. 
(3) Run 1 hr 
with approximately 10 hp. output. 
(4) Run 2 hr., 


and load to approximately 2200 rpm. and 25 


at approximately 1000 rpm 
at approximately 1500 rpm 


gradually increasing speed 


hp. output 


(5) Drain crankcase and refill with the 
crankcase lubricant under test. 
1942 Book of A.S.T.M. Standards, Part III 


'Thid 
Ibid 


(6) Run 20 min. at 2000 rpm. with 15 
to 20 hp. output. 
(7 


) Run 40 min. at 2000 rpm. with 25 


hp. output. 


(8) Run 3 hr. at 
output. 


3000 rpm. with 30 hp 


(9) Drain crankcase. 

(b) During the run-in period the coolant 
and crankcase-oil sump temperatures shall be 
maintained within the following limits: 
Coolant outlet temperature 170 
Oil temperature, max. 


Operation of Engine during Test 


12. (a) The crankcase shall be filled with 
1 qt. of the crankcase lubricant to be tested 


( Note ). 


Note—tThe original 4-qt. of oil used and the 
l-pt. additions specified during the test period 
may be made on a weight basis. 

(b) The standard operating conditions pre- 
scribed in Section 4 shall be observed. 


(c) The engine shall be operated continu- 
ously for not less than 8 nor more than 16 
hr. in any one test period. The engine shall 
be stopped and remain idle for not less than 
8 hr. between test periods. A test period of 
less than 8 hr. may be employed at the start 
and at the end of the 36-hr. test period. 


(d) At the start of each test period the 
engine shall be run for 10 min. at 2000 rpm 
with 15 to 25 hp. output, or until the crankcase- 
oil sump temperature reaches 150 F. The 


speed shall then be increased to 3150 rpm. 


(e) The test period shall be determined 
from the time the crankcase-oil sump tempera- 
ture reaches 280 F. for the S.A.E. 30 grade 
and 265 F. for the 10W or S.A.E. 10 grade, 
and shall be timed only for the periods during 
which the engine is operated at the prescribed 


crankcase-oil sump temperatures. 


(f) The crankcase oil shall not be drained 
during the 36-hr. test period. 


(zg) One pint of fresh oil shall be added 
to the crankcase every 4 hr. during the 36-hr. 
test period. The addition of 1 pt. of oil at the 
8-hr., 16-hr., and 24-hr. intervals shall be 
made as required in Paragraph (h). 

(h) At the 8-hr., 
tervals, two '%-pt. samples shall be withdrawn 
from the oil-sampling cock. The first 1-pt 
sample withdrawn shall be 


16-hr., and 24-hr. in- 


returned to the 
crankcase. The second %-pt. sample shall be 
After with- 


drawing these samples, the engine shall be 


retained as the sample for analysis. 


shut down and allowed to stand 1 min., at 
which time the level of oil in the crankcase 
shall be measured by the dipstick. If the 
oil level is less than 3% qt., fresh oil shall 
If the 


oil level is more than 3% qt., the engine shall 


21 


be added to bring the level to 3% qt. 


be started and the excess amount of oil above 
3% qt. withdrawn through the sampling cock 
and the engine then stopped. After adjusting 
the oil level to 3% qt., 1 pt. of fresh oil shall 
be added as required in Paragraph (g) and the 
test continued. 


(i) The 36-hr. sample shall be withdrawn 
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\ For All-Round Service at temperatures be- 
tween 600° and 1900° F., J-M Superex Combina- 
tion Insulation. Inner layer of J-M Superex, 
outer layer of J-M 85% Magnesia or Asbesto- 
Sponge Felted provide high heat resistance 
and efficiency. Blocks and pipe-covering. 
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For Steam Lines up to 700° F.—J-M Asbesto- For Cold Water Lines—J-M Anti-Sweat Pipe For Boiler Drums, Water Wallis, Tanks, 


Sponge Felted Pipe Insulation provides high Insulation. Designed to prevent condensation. Breechings—J-M 85% Magnesia Blocks, highly 
salvage value, unusual durability. 3-ft. sec- In 3-ft. sections; thicknesses, 14° and 4”, efficient at temperatures up to 600° F. Sizes 
tions. Thicknesses from 1” to 3”. Integral solid construction; 1”, 144" and 2”, broken 3” x 18”, 6” x 36”, 12” x 36”, flat or curved. 
waterproof jacket for outdoor use. joint construction. Thicknesses 1” to 4”. 
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For Refrigerated Service—J-M Rock Cork. For Furnace Insulation up to 1900° F.—J-M For Furnace Insulation up to 2600° F. 3 types 


Basically mineral. Can't rot, won’t support Superex Blocks, for years the most widely of J-M Insulating Brick, 4 types of J-M Insu- 
vermin or mold. In sheets, 18” x 36”, 1" to 4” used block insulation at these temperatures. lating Fire Brick, are available. Furnished in 
thicknesses. Pipe covering in 3-ft. sections Sizes, 3" x 18’, 6” x 36’, 12” x 36”. Thicknesses, all standard 9%” shapes of the 244" and 3” 
with integral waterproof jacket. 1” to 4”, flat or curved. series, as well as in specials. 
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materials, and 
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at the conclusion of the test, in the same man- 
ner as the 8-hr., 16-hr., and 24-hr. samples. 
(7) The following data shall be recorded 
at hourly intervals during the 36-hr. test period: 
(1) Engine 
minute, 


speed in revolutions — per 
(2) Beam load in pounds (report as horse- 
power ), 
(3) Crankcase-oil sump temperature in de- 
grces Fahrenheit. 
(4) Oil pressure in pounds per square inch, 
(5) Coolant temperatures, at outlet and 
at inlet, in degrees Fahrenheit, 
(6) Exhaust back pressure in inches of 
mercury, and 
‘ 


(7) Intake manifold depression in inches 


of mercury. 
Air-Fuel Ratio 


13. (a) The air-fuel ratio shall be deter- 
mined at the start and again at the end of 
the 36-hr. test period in accordance with the 
procedure described in Appendix IV. 

(b) The specific fuel consumption or the 
time required for the consumption of 300 ml. of 
fuel shall be recorded at the time samples of 
exhaust gas are withdrawn for the determina- 
tion of the air-fuel ratio. 


Inspection of Engine Parts 


14. (a) At the conclusion of the test, the 
engine shall be torn down and inspected. The 
following parts shall be rated with respect to 
varnish and sludge deposits: 

Varnish deposits: 

Piston skirts, 
Cylinder walls, 
Rocker-arm cover, 
Push-rod cover plate, and 
Crankcase oil pan. 

Sludge deposits: 

Rocker-arm assembly, 
Rocker-arm cover, 
Push-rod cover plate, 
Oil screen, and 
Crankcase oil pan. 

(b) The engine parts enumerated in Para- 
graph (a) shall be rated on a scale from 10 
to 0. A rating of 10 shall be assigned to parts 
free of deposits. A rating of 0 shall be as- 
signed to parts on which the deposits have 
reached a maximum or have actually caused 
engine failure. 

(c) Photographs (Note 1) shall be made 
of the following engine parts: 

Two pistons (Note 2), 

Rocker-arm assembly, 

Rocker-arm cover, 

Push-rod cover plate, and 

Oil screen. 

Note 1.—Kodachrome positives of typical 
pistons may be employed for recording charac- 
ter and extent of piston deposits. Photo- 
micrographs may be employed for recording 
extent of copper-lead bearing corrosion.* 

Nore 2.—If it is necessary to use phosphate- 
coated pistons, photographs will not show the 


extent of varnish formation on the piston skirts. 
In this case it will be necessary to wash the 
*‘H. L. Grange, ‘““Metallographic Preparation of Cop- 


per-Lead Bearings,’ Metal Progress, Vol. 30, No. 5, 
November, 1940, p. 674. 
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piston thoroughly with gasoline in order to 
remove excess oil, and to remove varnish from 
piston skirts by dissolving it in acetone. The 
varnish deposit should be reported in milligrams 
of the acetone-soluble material per piston. 

(d) The copper-lead bearing halves shall 
be weighed to the nearest 0.01 g. to determine 
loss due to action of corrosive oxidation prod- 
ucts. If visual inspection of the bearing halves 
shows evidence of mechanical failure, the loss 
in weight shall not be included in the report 
ot bearing loss 


Inspection of Oil Samples 


15. (a The following samples shall be 
examined to determine the rate of oxidation 
during the 36-hr. test period: 

New oil, 

16-hr. sample (Section 12 (h)), and 

36-hr. sample (Section 12 (i)). 

b) If the test is stopped prior to the com- 
pletion of the 36-hr. test period, the 8-hr. 
sample (Section 12 (h) ) shall be examined. 

c) The samples prescribed in Paragraphs 
(a) and (b) shall be examined by the follow- 


ing methods of test: 


A.S.T.M. 
Test Designation a 
Neutralization number D 663 
Naphtha-insoluble matter (method <A_ or 
method B b 
Chloroform-soluble matter (method <A) or 
asphaltenes (method B) b 
Conradson carbon residue D 189 


Ramsbottom carbon residue (additional op- 


tional test D 524 
Ash D 482 
Viscosity, Saybolt Universal, at 100 F D 88 


1 These designations refer to the following meth- 
ods of the American Society for Testing Materials: 

Tentative Method of Test for Neutralization Number 
of Petroleum Products by Color-Indicator Titration 
(A.S.T.M. Designation: D 663),° 

Standard Method of Test for Carbon Residue of 
Petroleum Products (Conradson Carbon Residue) 
(A.S.T.M. Designation D 189), 

Standard Method of Test for Carbon Residue of 
Petroleum Products (Ramsbottom Carbon Residue) 
(A.S.T.M. Designation: D 524),'° 

Tentative Method of Test for Ash Content of Petro 
leum Oils (A.S.T.M. Designation: D 482), and" 

Standard Method of Test for Viscosity by Means of 
the Saybolt Viscosimeter (A.S.T.M. Designation 
D 88), 

b See Appendix \ 


Report 


16. (a) The report shall include the fol- 


lowing: 


tion of crankcase lubricant tested, 


Brand name or experimental designa- 


(2 Log sheet incorporating data require: 
in Section 12 (7), 
3) Oil consumption in quarts per hour, 
1) Air-fuel 


tions of carbon dioxide, oxygen, and carbon 


ratio, including determina- 


monoxide : 


9) Specific fuel consumption or time re- 
quired for consumption of 300 ml. of fuel, 

(6 Evaluation of engine parts enumerated 
in Section 14 (a), 

(7) Photographs of engine parts enumerated 
in Section 14 (c) 

S Copper! lead bearing weight loss re- 
ported as loss for each individual bearing 
half, 

9 Results — of 


samples designated in Section 15 (a) and (b) 


examination of the oil 


by the methods of test specified in Section 15 
( ¢ 
b \ suggested log sheet and report form 


are shown in Appendices VI and VII. 


Petroleum Pitch Used 
To Fight Magnesium Fires 


(Continued from page R-307) 


should be taken to keep water from reachin, 
the bomb. 


“To deal with a burning bomb on a woo 
floor, the procedure should be as _ follows 
Spread a layer of pitch on the floor near the 
bomb, roll the bomb onto this layer, and cove! 
with more pitch. Then scrape away and ex 
tinguish any burning embers on the wood floor 
With this method the bomb is extinguished 
and it is not necessary to remove it until con 
venient. Ten to 15 Ibs. of pitch is required 
to extinguish the type of incendiary bomb most 
used by the Germans. This bomb weighs 2.2 


lbs. 


“Occasionally small incendiary bombs con 
tain mild explosive charges that go off as_ the 
bomb burns. To guard against injury from 
such fragments, as well as against small frag 
ments that are thrown off by an ordinary in 
cendiary bomb during the initial ignition, it 
is best not to approach the bomb too closely 
but to use long-handled shovels or scoops. The 
use of fire-protective clothing and dark goggles 
is likewise advised.” 

As a result of the test work of the Bureau 
of Mines in extinguishing magnesium fires, the 
means for combating such fires can be divided 


into these three classes: 


I—Hastening the combustion with water 
When a coarse spray of water is applied, the 
magnesium usually burns out in one-fourth t 
one-half the time otherwise taken. Use of 
water is ordinarily recommended for combat 
ing bombs in private residences because the 
bomb frequently lands in inflammable material 
and wetting down the surroundings helps pre 
vent the spread of the fire. 


2—Partial sealing. 


This is a control method 
preliminary to scooping up the burning mag 
nesium and removing it from the building 
Materials used should be thoroughly dry and 
should not contain combined water that can 
react with the magnesium Materials forming 
an effective covering for partial sealing are 
listed as follows: sand, salt, graphite, clear 
cast-iron borings, portland cement, powdered 
limestone, calcium carbonate, fluorspar pow 
dered borosilicate glass, talc, powdered slat 
and shale, brass turnings, shredded asbestos 
ashes, slag, dry sifted earth, crushed bituminous 
coal, crushed anthracite, crushed petroleum 
coke, calcined fuller’s earth, gas black, carbor 


black, 


Heavy lubricating oils should not be used as 


ammonium phosphate and feldspar 
sealing mediums, the report emphasized. Whil 
effective on small fires, they add fuel to the 
flames on large fires. 


) 


3—Complete sealing with materials that 
soften and flow. The report discusses only har 
petroleum asphalt or pitch from coal tar ¢ 
water gas tar. 

The report stated that the application t 
magnesium fires of water, carbon tetrachlorid 
carbon dioxide, foam and other common ex 
tinguishing agents usually increases the rate « 
burning; and, in some cases, use of thes 
agents may result in violent explosions or i 


the emission of toxic or hazardous gases. 
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@ But make certain your centralized control system is SIMPLE and convenient as well as 
dependably accurate. If too complicated, the problem of “control of the control” arises — 
thereby defeating efficiency! Many engineers now are interested in the METRIC-AMERICAN Air- 
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The Chemical Aspects Of Synthetic Rubber 


The refiner’s field of interest has broadened to take in the technology of synthetic rubber, 


since petroleum is the starting material for a number of varieties. 


The accompanying 


article, by a chemical engineer, describes the chemical structures of these different varieties 


of synthetic rubber, some of which are similar in structure to natural rubber 





as the buta- 


diene copolymers—while others are very different. 


The discussion includes the Butyl type rubbers, which have recently been prominent in 
the news, as a possible source of a substitute for natural rubber in tires in the near future. 


The article also discusses the physical properties and some of the industrial applications 


of the synthetic rubbers—Ed. 


By Harold F. Crow 


oo cost of natural rubber pro- 


duced by cheap plantation labor in the Far 
East was so low in peacetime that there was 
little encouragement for the large-scale devel- 
opment of rubber substitutes in the U. S. Due 
to wartime shortages, as long ago as World 
War 1, 
being produced. 


in Germany, rubber substitutes were 


The most successful was methyl rubber 
made from acetylene. The reaction may be 
represented: 

CH H,CH H.CH H.CH 

CH OCH OCOH OocC—CH, 
Acety- Acetalde- Acetic Acetone 
lene hyde Acid 


Two molecules of acetone combined together 


and then formed methyl rubber: 


OH 
CH, CH, 


CH é~cu, : 
CH ‘ ~CH 7 aor Rubber 
OH 

In this compound there is a greater pro- 
portion of methyl groups than in natural rub- 
ber. It was much more cosily than natural 
Once the 


emergency was passed, production ceased. 


rubber and was inferior in use. 


Natural rubber is a polymeric hydrocarbon 
with long chain molecules in which isoprene 
residues are linked together. The particular 
type of linkage accounts for the mechanical 
and chemical properties characteristic of rub- 
ber. 

Natural rubber is obtained from latex by 
coagulation with acid. It is over 80 years 
since isoprene or 2 methyl 1:3 butadiene was 
isolated. This compound polvmerizes in na- 
ture and isoprene monomers become hooked 
together in long chains to form rubber: 


CH, H 


H,C=C—C=CH, 
Isoprene 


H CH,H H 
-C-C=C-C- 
H H 
Isoprene monomer with free 
linkages. 
Hd CHH H H CHA H 


H H H IH 
Rubber. 
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In rubber there is a double bond after every 
fourth carbon atom. During the vulcanization 
process, sulfur links up with some of these 


double bonds 


At first, work was carried out with the idea 


in mind of producing rubber synthetically, 
but the exact configuration of rubber is not 
known nor is the mechanism of polymerization 
becomes natural rubber 


by which isoprene 


completely understood 


It was only when attempts were made to 


produce rubber-like compounds that any suc- 
cess was attained. The first successful product 
was polychloroprene, which has many of the 
physical properties of rubber but which con- 
tains 40% of chlorine 


in the natural product 


an element not present 


The various synthetic rubbers now on_ th 
market are the products of polymerization or 
condensation, and in this they are related to 


Bakelite. 


of atomic chains of great length. 


the plastics such as lhey consist 

There are 
two general reactions In the first stage, the 
monomer is produced. lhe second stage 
consists of polymerization or condensation re- 
actions usually requiring a catalyst and high 


temperature and pressure 


Polymerization Explained 


For polymerization to occur, the monomer 


must be unsaturated, as saturated compounds 


do not polymerize. The rapidity of polymeri 
zation increases with the degree of unsatura- 
tion 
CH.CH.CH = CH 
Butene 


Slow Polymerization. 


CH,=CH—CH=CH, 
1:3 Butadiene. 
Rapid polymerization. 


CH=C — C=CH 
1:3 Butadiene 
Very rapid polymerization. 


Compounds in which a double bond alter- 
nates with a single bond will polymerize much 
more rapidly than those substances in which 
the double bonds are more widely separated. 
The unsaturated properties of the CO group 
in aliphatic acids are not sufticient to cause 


appreciable polymerization. 


Carboylic acids may form loose dimers but 
polymerization only occurs if an olefinic un- 
saturated group is introduced as in oleic, lino- 
acids It 


group is conjugated with the CO group as in 


leic and_ linolenic such olefinic 


acrylic esters (CH,=CHCOOR), polymeriza- 
tion is rapid. The rate is further increased 
by the combination of other groups with the 








720 





middle carbon atom. The rate increases wit 


substitution as in the following compounds 
CH, = CH —CH = CH, 
1:3 Butadiene 
CH,=C—CH=CH, 
CH 
2 Methyl 1:3 Butadiene 
CH,=C—C=CH, 
| 
CH, CH 


2:3 Dimethyl 
1:3 Butadiene. 
Effect of Catalysts 


It has been found that certain catalysts in 


crease the rate also, although it is not clea 


in what way these substances react. Wit] 
butadiene and isoprene, sodium may torm 
metal alkyl group: 

CH,=CH—CH —CH, +2 Na—> 


Na* CH.CH =CHCH.Na’ 


This would react with another butadien 


molecule forming: 
Na* CH, —CH > CHCH.CH > CHCH, Na* 


the addition of th 
olefinic link at both ends, long linear mol 


By continuing and by 


cules are obtained which may consist of 50 
or 1000 


number of 


monomeric units. The 
monomers and the structure may be determined 
by measuring the osmotic pressure, the vis 
solutions, the sedi 


cosity ot highly diluted 


velocity in the ultra-centrifuge 


the use of X-rays. 


mentation 


Molecular Relationships 


Certain general relationships have bee 


found between the molecular structure of lon 


chain compounds and their properties. hh 


many compounds, the orientation is linear 
In vinyl chloride, one dimension increase: 
greatly compared with the other two: 
CH,=CHCI 
Vinyl Chloride 
Cl Cl Cl ( 


CH CH — CH CH — CH CH — CH CH 


Polymer. 


The elasticity strength and various othe: 
properties depend on the linear structure ot 
oriented 


the molecule. When the chains are 


parallel, the compound shows maximum ten 
sile strength. If the substance includes re 
active groups, the linear chains may be unite: 
by cross linkages and form compact. thre¢ 
dimensional structures of quite different prop 
erties. 

synthetic poly 


There are three classes of 


mers: 


is Bakelite 


1. Resinoids or plastics such 


Fibroids of which Rayon and Nylon a1 


examples. 


3. Rubberoids or compounds with properti 


res mbling rubber. 


One of the earliest rubberoids to be ma 
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How to make rubber 


There is no mystery about synthetic 
rubber or the way to make it 


Butadiene and styrene are its chief 
components They are derived from pet- 
roleum and there is plenty of petroleum 


Universal catalytic processes are ready 
to produce butadiene and styrene from 
petroleum in any quantity needed 


Those processes and the catalysts that 
make them work effectively are at the 
service of all refiners under license from 
Universal 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY 





Dubbs Cracking Process 


\\ 


Universal Oil Products Co = 12; 


Chicago, Illinois (\ F Owner and Licensor 
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The Chemical Aspects of Synthetic Rubber 





keted was Chloroprene or Neoprene, manu- 
factured by the du Pont company. The pro- 


duction may be represented: 


8C:+CaOD —5:CaC, + CO 
Coal Lime Calcium 
Carbide 


CaC,+H,O — HC==CH + CaO 
Acetylene Lime 


HC=CH + HC=CH — HC=C —CH — CH, 


Monovinyl acetylene 


CH.-+-HCl —:CH,;=Ccli— 
CH=CH, 
2 chloro-butadiene 
(chloroprene) 


HC=C — CH 


Chloroprene may be polymerized and nu- 
merous Neoprenes are obtained with varying 
properties. These can be processed on rubber 
machines. 
semble natural soft rubber. For many pur- 


They can be vulcanized and re- 


poses they are superior to rubber. 


The Neoprenes are more resistant to heat, 
sunlight and oxidation and are more imperme- 
able to gases. Usually they are less resistant 
to cold water but may be compounded to give 
high resistance to hot water. In many cases 
Neoprenes are to be preferred for hose, gaskets, 
packings, conveyor belts, and linings for tanks 
to resist oil or high temperatures. One big 
advantage over some other rubber substitutes 
is that Neoprenes can be obtained white where- 


as some synthetics are always dark colored. 
Buna Rubber Discussed 


The Buna rubbers have recently become 
important. These include Perbunan, Buna 5S, 
Hycar and Chemigum. 


used by the German army but Perbunan is far 


Buna S is extensively 


more resistant to oil and solvents and is more 
widely used in the U. S$. These are all pre- 
pared from butadiene by the removal of hy- 


drogen as follows: 


H H H H 
Butane 
HHO OW H H H H 
wl i C-H »C=C-C é 
, I H H H 


Butadiene 


By polymerizing butadiene with styrene, 


Buna S is obtained: 


Butadiene 


HN HH HH HH BR 


oe 


Sty rene 


ic... fo. 


H H H 
Buna §S 


Styrene is vinyl benzene and occurs in the 
xylene fraction of coal-tar ‘distillates. Also 
ethylene acts on benzene forming ethylben- 


H-3 82 


zene which in turn forms styrene. Above 
lt a OF 


In the presence of acrylonitrile, butadiene 


this polymerizes rapidly. 


polymerizes to Perbunan: 
H HH H H H 


C=C-—C=( t C—C—C=N -» 


Acrylonitrile o1 
Vinyl cyanide 


HoH HHA H 
——C—C = C—C—C—C— 


H H CNH 


Perbunan. 


The Germans prefer to polymerize butadiene 
over metallic sodium in the production of 
Buna rubbers. Various other compounds such 
as diolefines and vinyl derivatives may be 
added as copolymers. In Germany, butadiene 
is prepared by the _ limestone-coke-acetylene 
process but in the U. S., the source is chiefly 


petroleum, 


Buna N, Hycar OR and Chemigum are ver 


similar to Perbunan. 


To improve the tensile strength of the 
Buna rubbers, carbon black is usually incorpo- 
rated. Any Perbunan which is light colored 
may be expected to be weak. In normal times, 
the Bunas are more expensive than natural 


rubber and are more difficult to process. 


Perbunan is useful as tank linings to re- 
sist acids, alkalies and water but the electrical 
properties are not outstanding, although good 
cnough for some purposes. In Germany, Buna 
is reinforced with wire when used for gaskets 
and is then superior to asbestos. Buna §S re- 
sists abrasion and many chemicals and has 
good electrical properties, but is not oil re- 
sistant. Hard Buna S will replace hard rubber 


tor many purposes 


Structure of Butyl Rubber 


A rubber substitute which has been much 
in the news recently is Butyl rubber. In many 
ways this is different from the older synthetic 
rubbers. The structure can best be under- 


stood by considering the butene polymers: 


CH CH, CH, 


CH CH CH 

Although derived from the olefines. this 
does not resemble the compounds previously 
mentioned, This is a saturated hydrocarbon 
structure, As there are no unsaturated groups, 
It is there- 
fore necessary to mix a small amount of diole- 
In this 
way, a limited number of olefinic links are intro- 


it should be difficult to vulcanize. 
fines as copolymers with the butenes. 


duced and these will react with sulfur. 
Nowadays, the special properties of rubber. 
such as elasticity and tensile strength, are not 
considered to depend on the compound having 
a large number of double bonds. Such un- 
saturated linkages may actually give rise to 
undesirable properties and reduce the resist- 
ance to aging and oxidation. Because of the 


lack of unsaturated groups, compounds of the 


Butyl rubber type may eventually prove to 
far superior to natural rubber. 

The formation of Butyl rubber may be rep: 
sented as follows: 


nH HH CH, 
C=C-—C=C + C=CH, -> 


| 
H H CH 


Butadiene Isobutylene 
CH, 
— -CH,—CH = CH—CH,—C—CH, 


CH, 
Butyl Rubber. 


The butadiene groups may be greatly out 
numbered by the isobutylene groups in_ the 


chains. 
Preparation of Thiokol 


There are also several polysulphide rubbers 
known as Thiokols. Thiokol A is prepared 
by the condensation of ethylene dichlorid 
and sodium tetrasulphide: 

HH ss 
| | 

Cl—C—C—Cl + Na—S-—S—Na —> 
| | 


| } 
u 


H I 
HHS S 
] 
~»>-C-C-—S—S + 2NaCl 


H H 
Thiokol A 


These compounds have quite exceptional re- 
sistance to oils and particularly to chlorinated 
solvents and aromatic hydrocarbons at normal 
temperatures. At high temperatures they be- 
come plastic. ‘They are useful for self-sealing 
gasoline tanks. 


In general, the synthetic rubbers are more 
resistant to oil, solvents and gasoline than 
natural rubber. Some compounds are more 
resistant to heat, sunlight, aging and oxidation 
Neoprenes are flameproof, and one Neoprene 


resists freezing temperatures much better than 


rubber and even as low as —60°F. is quit 
exible. This may be important in climates 
such as northern Canada and Russia. Balloon 


fabrics coated with Neoprene or Thiokol ar 


less permeable to gases and resist sunlight well 


By far the greatest proportion of rubber 
is needed for tires and for this purpose Neo- 
prenes and butadiene polymers are preferable 
in the absence of adequate supplies of natural 
rubber. The polysulphide rubbers and_ the 
polyisobutylene compounds have _ specialized 
fields of usefulness but are not the equal of 
the Neoprenes and the butadiene compounds 


for general use. 


The Buna S type has probably the most 
general application for war purposes. For- 
tunately, the raw materials are plentiful. Bu 
tadiene is obtainable from petroleum, natural 
gas, alcohol, acetylene. Styrene can be madi 
from the benzol produced in coke-oven op 
erations. However, butane which is needed 
for making butadiene, is also necessary fo 


high-octane gasoline. 
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A number of Lummus-built 
T.C.C. units*, including five 
T.C.C. elements for conversion 
of existing equipment, are now 
under construction for major 


oil companies. 


*Licensed by the Houdry Process Corporation 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


600 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
2315 Tangley Road, Houston, Tex. Florida, 671, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
70 Barn Hill, Wembley Park, Middlesex, England 
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Shown in Photomicroscopic Study 


T- physical state and behavior 
of salts found in crude oils, either when pres- 
ent in an emulsified brine or as fine crystals, 
play an important put in the desalting opera- 
tions which many refining plants use to remove 
materials which would otherwise cause accumu- 
lation of deposits and corrosion in the processing 
equipment. 


In a photomicroscopic study of salts in some 
Mid-Continent crudes, made by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines Experiment Station at Bartles- 
ville, Okla.,® it was found that “salt” in the 
brine solution ultimately will precipitate as free 
or oil-coated microscopic crystals when the 
emulsion film has broken, or when other con- 
ditions exist that permit the water to evaporate 
from the brine. From these observations it 
was concluded that it is better to make one 
comp'ete dehydration of the emulsified oil at 
the time of treatment, rather than to permit 
the opportunity for salt crystals to form in the 
partly demulsified brine. 


It was also found, in experiments under the 
microscope, that the proper chemical destabil- 
izer (emulsion breaker) will give excellent re- 
sults; but the use of an unsuitable chemical 
often creates a very fine “tight” emulsion, which 
might not be detected by the usual tests and 
would result in inclusion of much salt in a 
supposedly desalted oil. 


Probed Emulsions 


The emulsions investigated were limited to 
water-in-oil (brine-in-oil) type. Treatment of 
such emulsions constitutes a major problem 
for many oil companies, the authors stated. To 
the naked eye, such emulsions appear to be 
unchanging masses of small drops clinging to- 
gether as a mobile liquid; but, when viewed 
with the microscope and depending on the 
magnification and emulsion type, these droplets 
can be studied individually. In the procedure 
f this study, the data was obtained by the use 
of a petrographic microscope in conjunction 
with a camera to record observations. Chem- 
ical analyses also were made to determine the 
quantities of the predominating salts and the 
total ouantities of water-soluble chlorides in 
the crude oils. 


In a natural or untreated emulsion, the film 
f oil surrounding emulsified brine globules 
has been found to remain intact for some time, 
preventing the evaporation of water and crys- 
tallization of the salt. But most of the salt 
will ultimately be precipitated as crystals if 
the emulsion be exposed to the air sufficiently 
long. Differences in emulsions are attributed 
to several causes, such as the character of the 


*Technical Paper 638, “‘Photomicroscopy of Salt in 
Petroleum’’. by Lloyd F. Christianson and J. W. Home. 
issistant petroleum engineer and associate chemist re- 
pecively U. S. Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
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Importance of Proper Desalting of Crude 


oils and the emulsifying agent, or the mechanics 
of the dispersion process—agitation of the oil 
and brine during production—since, quite fre- 
quently, the stability of the emulsion formed de- 
pends on the particle size. 


Commercial chemical demulsifiers used to 
“break” emulsions are frequently variable and 
indefinite in composition so their effective ac- 
tion is not generally predictable, the authors 
prove. Observation of a number of treated 
crudes disclosed physical effects on interfacial 
tension, coalescence of freed brine droplets, 
and evapor*tion of water from these exposed 
surfaces. For example, it was found the effec- 
tiveness of destabilizers often depends on time 
of contact and the salt cortent of the treated 
oil depends on time required for w°ter to evapo- 
rate from the freed brine droplets. 


2 Wells Analyzed 


In one observation, samp'es of oils from 
two offset wells producirg from the same for- 
mation and at comparable rates of fluid pro- 
duction were examined. Destabilization chem- 
ical was added “down the hole” in one well; 
the other was untreated. The untreated oil 
contained 10% emulsion, but the tre*ted well, 
formerly producing a highly-emulsified oil, pro- 
duced only 1% emulsion after treatment was 
started. Water-soluble salts in the two oils 
had the following composition (determined by 
the Bureau of Mires method and _ reported 
after the system of Hale): 


Untreated Oil Treated O31 


Salt Ib/1000 bb! Ib/1000 bbl. 
CaCO, 32 

CaSO, 3 5 
CaCl, 604 23 
MeCl, 362 6 
NaCl 4320 55 
Acid Trace 


Smear samples of each oil were placed on 
a slide, examined and photographed at stated 
intervals to record the changes which occurred. 
In the untreated samp'e, only one droplet in 
the area under observation was found to have 
ruptured its oil film and formed a crystal after 
20 hours exposure to air. 


In the treated sample, several crystals from 





=> 


Fig. 1—Effect of proper destabilizing agent on 
an emulsion. (A) Untreated emulsion in fresh 
oil, Kansas Citv limestone (25 X, plane po- 
larized light). Each globule of brine is sur- 
rounded by oil film, preventing coalescence. 
(B) Same emulsion, same magnification, 0.5 
minute after treatment with demulsifier. (C) 
Shows boundary between treated and un- 
treated emlsion:; light portion is treated emul- 
sion. (D) Salt crystals forming on boundary 
of treated and untreated emulsion (100 X., 
plane polarized light). 





Courtesy U. S. Bureau of Mines 




















Photomicroscopic Study of Desalting of Crude 











ruptured droplets were formed after only 35 
minutes exposure to air. After 3.5 hours salt 
crystals had formed in most of the emulsion 
droplets and some of them were encased by 
oil films. After 20 hours, nearly every droplet 
had ruptured and crystals had formed. The 
emulsion was found on initial observation to 
be much finer and more evenly dispersed in 
the untreated than in the treated oil. 


Best Time to Desalt 


From these observations, the authors con- 
clude that apparently more efficient desalt- 
ing would be accomplished by removing the 
separated brine immediately after destabiliza- 
tion than by permitting evaporation in contact 
with the oil. 

Observations also were made to determine the 
reaction occurring when a correct destabilizer 
is added to an emulsion. As soon as the agent 
was added, the protective film of oil around 
the droplets broke and the drops of water be- 
gan to coalesce. Salt crystals were forming 
within 35 minutes. With the improper de- 
stabilizer in the same oil, a loose emulsion was 
converted by the treatment to a “tight” or 
finer emulsion of greater uniformity. Aithough 
an appreciable amount of brine settled out of 
the oil on 3 hours standing, no more water 
accumulated after further standing. Micro- 
scopic examination showed presence of emul- 
sion globules, which did not coalesce and re- 
mained the same size. Agitation tended mere- 
ly to make the globules more uniform in size. 
A centrifugal sample showed apparently clear 
oil on top, but microscopic examination dis- 
closed a very fine emulsion remained in the 
oil. This proves that a destabilizer which is 
very effective for some oils produces a tight 
emulsion containing large quantities of salt 
when used in other oils. The authors state 
the A.S.T.M. Standard Method of Test for 
Water and Sediment**® often does not show 
the total quantity of emulsion of this type, even 
after the oil has been stored for some time. 

The existence of salt crystals in oil is appar- 
ent whenever there has been opportunity for 
water to evaporate from the brine, and also 
may come from the producing formation. Ex- 
amination of fresh oil from wells shows the 
presence of salt crystals app.rently present 
when the oil came from the well. 


Collects on Well Casing 


A problem of growing importance to the 
industry reported to the authors is the depo- 
sition of salt in and around the casing of the 
well in sufficient quantity to curtail flow of 


°°A S.T.M. Designation D96-35 A.S.T.M. Stand- 
irds 1939, Part III, pg. 233 








Effect of improper destabilizing agent on 
an emulsion. (A) Untreated emulcion in 
fresh oil, Kansas City limestone (100 X. plane 
polarized light). (B) Treated emulsion 24 
hours after chemical was added (same mag- 
nification). (C) Negative coalescence after 
exposure to air. (D) Salt crystals forming in 
treated emulsified brine. (E) Oil apparently 
clear after standing in open tube 48 hours 
under microscope shows very fine stable emul- 
sion remaining (100 X. oblique transmitted 
light) 


oil. Wells in Kansas, Texas, Louisiana ar 
West Virginia that produce very little wat 
have “plugged” because of the gradual for 
mation of solid masses of salt crystals on tl 
open sand face around the tubing as well a 
over the -perforations inside the tubing. O 
this problem the authors comment: 

“Such deposition of salts may be causec 
by a change of the equilibria of saturatio: 
of the brine from its natural state of saturatior 
in the formation to a supersaturated solutior 
near or in the well. The change is caused 
by decreased pressure and reduced tempera 
ture, which is probably sharpest at the sand 
face and inside the well tubing at the perfora 
tions; consequently the salt deposits at thes¢ 
two points. 

“The deposition is not due to retrograds 
condensation (although “salting up” is experi- 
enced in some condensate wells), but to sim- 
ple evaporation of water from the brine in a 
very limited region at or in the well. Ther 
as evaporation progresses fine crystalline salt 
is deposited. 

“However, for solid salt to be formed, th 
quantity of excess water in the brine must be 
relatively very small. Further, it is a physical 
habit of crystals freshly formed from a solution 
to cohere and to adhere very tenaciously to 
adjacent surfaces. This fact might explain 
the salt filling the voids in the producing for- 
mation near the well and thus eventually 
stopping the flow of oil to the well. Piling up 
of the salt over the casing perforations, tubing 
chokes, submerged pumps, valves, or other 
constructions is explained by the same _phe- 


” 


nomenon. 


Salt Plugging of Wells 


“The authors have no information regarding 
the extent of the precipitation of salts in th 
producing formation. However, a rapid drop 
in output from certain wells that formerly pro 
duced for years at a slowly decreasing rate is 
not unusual in fields where salt p'ugging is 
now common. Such a condition indicates that 
salt may be depositing in the formation at 
a distance from the well, either by the in- 
creasing differential in pressure between the 
well sand face and the reservoir or by continual 
evaporation of water and consequent drop in 
temperature and supersaturation of the brine 

“One of the most interesting fields in the 


+ 


Mid-Continent area, where the precipitation « 
salt in wells is common, is the Rhodessa of 
northern Texas and Louisiana. The oil flows 
from a limestone formation, at a depth of 
about 6000 ft., and a large differential pres 
sure exists between the bottom of the well 
ind the surface connections. The oil contains 
a large quantity of gas that expands considet 
ably in rising to the surface. Some of tl 
wells in this field have become plugged as 
result of the precipitation of salt crystals 
the sand face and often in the tubing. TI 
crude produced is paraffinic and contains 
suspension of relatively large wax crystal 
Each small crystal of salt precipitated in sot 
of the wells is covered with wax, making sol 


tion of the salt in water very difficult at n¢ 


mal temperatures. The small crystals preci} 
tated ire well-formed indicating that th 
formation occurred by evaporation of the br 


rather than by erosion of underground 
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Photomicroscopic Study of Desalting of 


Crude 





posits, under which condition it is likely 
it some large crystals or crystal fragments 
uuld be present in the freshly produced oil.” 


(The report presents studies of various types 
salt crystals found in oils, some of which 
ere covered with wax, asphalt and other hy- 
rocarbon films, discussion of which has been 
mitted here—Ed.) 


Arkansas Crudes Studied 


Studies were made of 3 different types of 
Arkansas the chemical 
ind physical changes in the salt content caused 


by electrical desalting and by refining. 


crudes to determine 


A composite Schuler crude resulting in a 
mixed paraffin-intermediate base oil showed, 

pounds per 1000 bbls., 6 calcium sulfate, 
54 calcium chloride, 6 magnesium chloride, 
14 sodium chloride and 25 hydrochloric acid. 
Microscopic examination under polarized light 
showed “myriads of crystalline salt clusters”. 
\fter electric desalting, analysis showed, in 
same terms, 3 lbs. calcium sulfate. 
um chloride, 4 


15 calci- 
and 27 
removed about 
68% salt, leaving some water in the oil, and 
some salts of 


observed under polarized light. 


magnesium chloride 


sodium chloride. Desalting 


magnesium and calcium were 
Residuum from topped Schuler crude indi- 
cated 5 Ihs./1000 bbls. calcium sulfate. 8 of 
calcium chloride, 6 of magnesium chloride and 
22 of sodium chloride, with only a trace of 
i id. 
Tests of an 


crude, 


intermediate-base oil, Urbana 
show 16 Ibs./1000 bbls. calcium car- 
bonate, 1 of calcium sulfate, 86 of calcium 
chloride, 17 of magnesium chloride and 191 
f sodium chloride. A free emulsion but no 
salt was observed microscopically before de- 
salting. After analysis shows 
21 Ibs./1000 bbls. of calcium carbonate, 27 
f calcium chloride, 
ind 46 of Microscopically, 
1 fine emulsion was noted, with crystals of cal- 
cium and magnesium chlorides and carbonates 
observed under polarized light. 

After topping, residuum held 20 Ibs./1000 
bbls. of 


desalting, 


4 of magnesium chloride 
sodium chloride. 


calcium 
sulfate, 23 of calcium chloride, 8 of magnesium 
chloride and 53. of Small 
greater than in the de- 


calcium carbonate, 1. of 


sodium chloride. 
stals in quantity 
salted untopped sample were noted under polar- 
d light. In a heavy residuum from same 
calcium chloride totaled 47 lbs./1000 bbls., 
ium sulfate 1. 


calcium chloride 51. mac- 


sium chloride 13 and sodium chloride 46; 
microscope showed sodium chloride crys- 
Calcium and 


magnesium § salt clusters 


seen under polarized light. 


Smackover Crude Tested 


ests of a naphthene-intermediate base oil 
from the Smackover field showed, untreated, 
bs./1000 bbls. calcium chloride, 22 of mag- 
172 of 


Ph, I hydrochloric ac id. 


im chloride, sodium chloride and 
Under the microscope, 
im chloride was observed with plane polar- 
light; magnesium and calcium salts under 


d nik ols 


1¢ oil desalted, 


contained 18 Ibs./1000 
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Physical behavior of salts crystallizing in oil. 
(A) Soft was in oil from Kansas City 
limestone (200 X. crossed nicols). (B) Wax 
in oil from Bodcaw and Davis forma- 
tion, Shongaloo field, La. (100 X, crossed 
nicols). (C) Sodium chloride crystal artifi- 
cially covered with paraffin (100 X. crossed 
nicols). (D) Emulsified globule of brine sur- 
rounded by oil from which salt is crystalliz- 
ing (100 X. plane polarized light). (E) Same 
globule (100 X, crossed nicols), shows the 
very small, starlike crystals of wax collected 
around the salt crystals 


bbls. calcium chloride and 42 of sodium chlor- 
ide. Under the microscope, no crystals were 
observed when the slide was first exposed to 
after 1 
under crossed 


air, but hour, minute crystals were 


noted nicols. 


Evaporator Bottoms Examined 


Examination of evaporator bottoms from this 


oil showed many fine crystals too small for 
identification under plane polarized light and 
with crossed nicols. Use of a solvent to de- 


crease the viscosity of the residuum permitted 


identification as sodium, calcium and mag- 
nesium salts. Analysis showed 10 Ibs./1000 
bbls. calcium sulfate. 27 of calcium chloride, 


sodium 


8 of 
chloride. 


chloride and 47 of 


magnesium 


An asphalt from the same crude oil showed 


very few magnesium and calcium salt crys- 





tals with the sodium chloride—all 
very small and not fragmentary. Analysis showed 
9 Ibs./1000 bbls. calcium sulfate, 58 of calcium 


chloride, 7 of magnesium chloride and 124 of 


majority 


sodium chloride. 


With the Schuler crude, the refiner reported 
hydrochloric acid in condensed water from the 
topping side of the still which he had to neu- 
with Before desalting the 


tralize ammonia. 


original charge and without ammonia, tests 


show 15 lbs. of iron per day being lost from 
the still. 


salts also was noted 


Some decomposition of magnesium 
A considerable deposit 
of sodium chloride was found in the heat ex- 
changer and still The amount of coking also 


decreased after the charging stock was de- 


salted 
With the 


topping side was corrosive due to de- 


Urbana crude, condenser water 


On the 


BR-33 3.5 


Photomicroscopic Study of Desalting of Crude 








composition or hydrolysis of the calcium 
chloride, but no decomposition occurred 
in the evaporators. A very large quan- 
tity of sodium chloride was deposited 
in the exchangers and tube stills before 
desalting, which was so decreased by desalting 
before charging that only 64 Ibs. of sodium 
chloride per 1000 bbls. of oil charged was de- 
posited in the unit “resulting in an increased 
‘on-stream’ period from 5 days to 45”. 
With the Smackover crude, some chloride 
in the condensed water from the topping unit 
was found, although there was no deposit of 
calcium chloride. Corrosion was found to be 
due to hydrogen sulfide and corrected by treat- 





ment with caustic soda. Fifty percent of the 


magnesium chloride was decomposed after the 
fisst pass through the stills, according to the 
tests. 

The authors conclude that interpretation of 





Cc 


(A) Salt crystals encased in thick oil film 
of undetermined character (100 X, converg- 
ent polarized light). (B) Same smear washed 
with methylene dichloride to dissolve both 
wax and asphalt (same magnification). (C) 
Same smear washed 3 times more and ex- 
posed to air 10 hours shows some crystals 
washed free of their coating while others 
were not (100 X. plane polarized light) 





the optical and crystallographic properties used 
in the identification of the salts in the oils can 
be correlated with chemical analysis. In addi- 
tion, the results of desalting operations and 
demulsifying agents can ke readily determined 
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New Work on Chemical 
Aspects of Petroleum 


The chemical aspect of petroleum and its 
products are comprehensively treated in “The 
Chemical Technology of Petroleum” by Wil- 
liam A. Gruse and Donald R. Stevens, of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, which 
is a complete revision of the book published in 
1928 under the title of “Petroleum and Its 
Products”, of which Gruse was the author. 


When an attempt was made to prepare a 
second edition of this work—the chemical in- 
terpretation of the facts known about petroleum 
and its utilization—it was found much easier 
to start from the beginning, the authors state 
in the preface. This field has undergone al- 
most revolutionary developments. A_ rena- 
scence in aliphatic chemistry had occurred, 
they stated, and a new technology of petroleum 
had arisen, outstripping the science which un- 
derlies it. Under these circumstances, a new 
ipproach was deemed best, and the effort 
to render the work as complete as practicable 
resulted in doubling the size of the original 
volume; a new title therefore seemed appropri- 
ite. The book contains 700 pages. 


In view of the present trend toward the 
processing of gases to recover new materials 
from petroleum, the chapter on cracking of 
petroleum oils contains valuable data on the 
cracking of the gaseous hydrocarbons. The 
hapter on gasoline and other motor fuels in- 
cludes studies of the knocking characteristics 
f individual hydrocarbons, lead susceptibility 
ind characteristics of diesel fuels. 


The chapter on physical properties was con- 
ibuted by J. R. Bowman of Mellon Institute 
id covers mechanical, optical, thermal and 
lectrical properties of crude oils and products, 
hat on distillation is from the same source. The 
ntribution of chemistry to the production of 
ude oil is covered in a chapter by H. T. Ken- 
dy of Gulf Research and Development Co. 
he applications include drilling muds, acid 
eatment of wells, chemical water shutoff and 
servoir equilibria. The chapter on the rela- 
ely new science of chemical thermodynamics 
f petroleum products is by C. W. Montgomery 
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and J. H. McAteer of Gulf Research and De- 
velopment Co. 


“Chemical Technology of Petroleum” sells 
for $7.50 postpaid in the U. S. and can be 
bought through the book department of Nation- 
al Petroleum News, 1213 W. Third St., Cleve- 
land. 


Fourth Edition of Text 
On Industrial Chemistry 


The great dependence of the nation in its 
war effort on the chemical manufacturing in- 
dustries should stimulate interest in the new 
fourth edition of “Industrial Chemistry”, by 
Emil Raymond Riegel, professor of industrial 
chemistry at the University of Buffalo, with 
the aid of a number of collaborators. The 
last stages of the preparation of the text, the 
publishers point out, fell within the war peri- 
od and many chapters, including those on pe- 
troleum and its products, on synthetic and 
semi-synthetic organic chemicals, on synthetic 
plastics and resins and on rubber—natural and 
synthetic—reflect briefly the influence of the 
war program on the demand for these prod- 
ucts. 


The general scheme of the book is un- 
changed in the new edition of over 800 pages. 
The chapter on rubber includes the new devel- 
opments in synthetic rubbers, as well as the 
latest advances in working natural rubber. 
The innovations in the technology of petro- 
leum include statements on aviation gasoline, 
alkylation, the Houdry catalytic process and 
other topics. “The bottleneck in our TNT 
manufacture will not again be toluene, thanks 
in part to the process of ‘hydroforming’ petro- 
leum fractions,” states the preface. 


In other fields, the changes in the new 
edition include entirely new chapters on paper 
and pulp and synthetic textile fibers, and the 
reworking of the chapter on Portland cement. 
The latest developments in the manufacture 
and application of dyes are given, and in the 
hydrolysis of fats and in the distillation of 
fatty acids. The manufacture of aluminum 
and magnesium metals is emphasized. The 


chapter on fuels has been reshaped, and data 
on costs of hydroelectric power and steam 
power are given. New flowsheets and photo- 
graphs appear in several chapters. 

The fourth edition of “Industrial Chemis- 
try” can be bought through the book depart- 
ment of National Petroleum News, 1213 W. 
8rd St., Cleveland, for $5.50, postpaid in the 


New Edition of Handbook 
Of Butane-Propane Gases 


Containing additional material and_ better 
arranged by sections and chapters, the third 
edition of the “Handbook of Butane-Propane 
Gases” remains the encyclopedia of the lique- 
fied petroleum gas industry. A new feature 
of this edition is a chapter on the ABC of 
liquefied petroleum gases, which contains fun- 
damental information and data which will be 
he'pful to readers not familiar with this branch 
of the petroleum industry. Another new chap- 
ter is devoted to fire protection and control, 
and discusses fire protection methods and equip- 
ment, and methods for the safe storage and 
transportation of these liquid hydrocarbons, 
among other features. 

A section on distribution arranges material 
under this heading in 5 chapters: The in- 
stalling and servicing of |. p. g. systems, semi- 
bulk systems, bottled gas systems to serve do- 
mestic consumers, gas utility service from cen- 
tral plants and multiple utility service from a 
central plant. The section on regulations car- 
ries standards for accepted practice in the de- 
sign, installation and operation of equipment 
for storage and handling of |. p. g., and for 
shipping by rail, as motor freight and on ves- 
sels. 

Recognizing that many of the methods and 
practices described have been suspended or in 
some manner altered in order to adapt operat- 
ing practice to the demands of war, the pub- 
lishers state that the book was written for 
peacetime operation and the principles set forth 
are those which have been considered by a 
board of experts as the best methods to fol- 
low under normal conditions. In _ preparing 
their third edition the publishers have had the 
assistance of an editorial advisory board com- 
prising many recognized authorities in the 
liquefied petroleum gas field. The third edition 
of the “Handbook of Butane-Propane Gases”, 
can be bought through NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
News at $5 per copy. 


Welding Instructions Revised 


The American Welding Society has pub- 
lished a new tentative standard entitled “Code 
of Minimum Requirements for Instruction of 
Welding Operators, Part A—Are Welding of 
Steel 3/16 to 3/4 ins. Thick”. It is a revision 
of the code issued by the society in 1941 and 
adopted by the War Production Board for use 
in defining an accredited school of welding. 


The instructions presented apply primarily to 
persons who have had little or no prior ex- 
perience of training as welding operators. This 
code, a 68-pg. booklet, is available at 50c a 
copy from the American Welding Society, 33 
W. 39th St., New York. 
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